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WHILE Chailes laboured with such un- 
wearied industry to persuade or to force the 
Protestants to adopt his regulations with respect 
to religion, the effects of his steadintss in the 
execution of his plan were rendered less con- 
siderable by his rupture with the Pope, which 
daily increased. ‘The firm resolution which the 
Emperor seemed to have taken against restoring 
Placentia, together with his repeated encroach- 
ments on the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, not only 
by the regulations contained in the Interrm, but 
by his attempt to reassemble the councl of 
Trent, exasperated Paul to the utmost, who, 
with the weakness incident to old age, grew 
more attached to his family and more jealous of 
his authority as he advanced in years. Pushed 
on by these passions, he made new efforts to 
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the Emperor :* but finding that monarch, not- 
withstanding the hereditary enmity between 
him and Chailes, and the jealousy with which 
he viewed the successful progress of the Impe- 
rial arms, as unwilling as formerly to involve 
himself in immediate hostilities, he was obliged 
to contract his views, and to think of preventing 
future encroachments, since 1t was not in’ his 
power to inflict vengeance on account of those 
which were past. For this purpose he deter- 
mined to recal his grant of Parma and Placentia, 
and after declaring them to be reannexed to the 
Holy Sce, to indemnify his grandson Octavio 
by a new establishment im the ecclesiastical 
state. By this expedient he hoped to gain two 
points of no small consequence. He first of all 
rendered his possession of Parma more secure; 
as the Emperor would be cautious of invading 
the patrimony of the church, though he might 
seize without scruple a town belonging to the 
house of Farnese. In the next place he would 
acquire a better chance of recovering Placentia, 
as lis solicitations to that effect might decently 
be urged with greater importunity, and would 
infalibly be attended with greater effect, when 
he was considered not as pleading the cause of 
his own family, but as an advocate for the inte- 
rest of the Holy See. But while Paul was 


‘ priding himself on this device as a happy re- 


finement m policy, Octavio, an ambitious and 
high-spirited young man, who could not bear 


* Mem. de Rubier, 1. 230, 
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with patience to be spoiled of one-half of his 
territories by the rapaciousness of his father-in- 
law, and to be deprived of the other by the 
artifices of his grandfather, took measures in 
order to prevent the execution of a plan fatal 
to his wnterest. He set out secretly from Rome, 
and having first endeavoured to surprise Parma, 
which attempt was frustrated by the fidelity of 
the Governor to whom the Pope had intrusted 
the defence of the town, he made overtures to 
the Emperor, of renouncing all connexion with 
the Pope, and of depending entirely on him for 
his future fortune. This unexpected defection 
of one of the Pope’s own family to an enemy 
whom he hated, irritated, almost to madness, a 
mind peevish with old age, and there was no 
degree of severity to which Paul might not 
have proceeded against a giandson whom he 
reproached as an unnatural apostate. But, hap- 
pily for Octavio, death prevented his carrying 
into execution the harsh resolutions which he 
had taken with respect to him, and put an end 
to his pontificate in the sixteenth year of his 
administration and the eighty-second of his 
age.* 





* Among many instances of the credulity or weakness of 
historians in attributing the death of illustrious personages 
to extraordinary causes, this 1s one Almost all the historians 
of the sixteenth century affirm that the death of Paul IIT. 
was occasioned by the violent passions which the behaviour 
of his grandson excited That bemg informed, while he was 
refreshing himself’ in one of his gardens near Rome, of Oc- 
tavio’s attempt on Parma, as well as of his negotiations with 
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As this event had been long expected, there 
was an extraordimary concourse of cardinals 





the Emperor by means of Gonzaga, he fainted away, contin- 
ued some hours 1n a swoon, then became fevernsh, and died 
within three days This 1s the account given of it by Thu- 
anus, hb vi 211. Adrian: Istor. di suo: Tempi, lib vu 480 ; 
and by Father Paul, 280 Even Cardinal Pallavicim, better 
informed than any writer with regard to the events which hap- 
pened in the papal court, and, when not warped by prejudice 
or system, more accurate in relating them, agrees with their 
narrative in its chief circumstances Pallav b n 74 Paruta, 
who wrote his history by command of the senate of Venice, 
rclates 1t in the same manner _ Histonici Venez vol iv 212. 
But there was no occasion to search for any extraordinary 
cause to account for the death of an old man of eighty-two. 
There remains an authentic account of this event, m which 
we find none of those marvellous circumstances of which the 
histollans are so fond The Cardinal of Ferrara, who was 
intrusted with the affairs of France at the court of Rome, 
and M d’Urfe, Henry’s ambassador in ondinary there, wrote 
an account to that monarch of the affair of Parma, and of the 
Pope’s death By these 1t appears that Octavio’s attempt 
to surprise Parma was made on the twentieth of October ; 
that next day, in the evening, and not while he was airing 
himself in the gardens of Monte-Cavallo, the Pope rece:ved 
intelligence of what he had done, that he was seized with 
such a transport of passion, and cried so bitterly, that his voice 
was heard im several apartments of the palace, that next day, 
however, he was so well as to give an audience to the Cardinal 
of Ferrara, and to go through business of different kinds ; 
that Octavio wrote a letter to the Pope, not to Cardinal Far- 
nese his brother, intimating his resolution of throwing him- 
selt into the arms of the Emperor, that the Pope received 
this on the twenty-first without any new symptoms of emotion, 
and returned an answer to it, that on the twenty-second 
of October, the day on which the Cardinal of Ferrara’s letter 
1s Gated, the Pope was in his usual state of health Mem de 
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at Rome; and the vanous competitors having 
had time to form their parties and to concert 
their measures, their ambition and mtrigues pro- 
tracted the conclave to a great length. The Im- 
perial and French factions strove with emulation 
to promote one of their number, and had by turns 
the prospect of success. But as Paul, during a 
long pontificate, had raised many to the purple, 
and those chiefly persons of eminent abilities as 
well as zealously devoted to his family, Cardinal 
Farnese had the command of a powerful and 
united squadron, by whose address and firmness 
he exalted to the papal throne the Cardinal 
de Monte, whom Paul had employed as his 
principal legate im the Council of Trent, and 
trusted with his most secret intentions He 
assumed the name of Julius III , and in order 
to express his gratitude towards his benefactor, 
the first act of his admiistiation was to put 
Octavio Farnese in possession of Parma. When 





Ribier, 1 247 By a letter of M d’Urfe, Nov 5, it appears 
that the Pope was in such good health, that on the third of 
that month he had celebrated the anniversary of his corona- 
tion with the usual solemnities Ibidem, 251 By another 
letter from the same person, we learn that on the siath of 
November a catarrh or defluxion fell down on the Pope’s 
lungs, with such dangerous symptoms that his life was im- 
mediately despaured of Ibid 252. And by a third letter 
we are infoimed that he died November the tenth In none 
of these letters 1s his death imputed to any extraordinary 
cause It appears that more than twenty days elapsed be- 
tween Octavio’s attempt on Parma and the death of his grand. 
father, and that the disease was the natural effect of old age, 
not one of those occasioned by violence of passion, 
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the injury which he did to the Holy See, by 
alienating a territory of such value, was men- 
tioned ‘by some of the cardinals, he bniskly 
replied, “ That he would rather be a poor Pope 
with the reputation of a gentleman, than a 
rich one with the infamy of having forgotten 
the obligations conferred upon him and the 
promises which he had made”* But all the 
lustre of this candour or generosity he quickly 
effaced by an action most shockingly :ndeccnt. 
According to an ancient and established prac- 
tice, every Pope upon his election considers 1t 
as his privilege to bestow on whom he pleases 
the cardinal’s hat which falls to be disposed 
of by his bemg invested with the triple crown. 
Julius, to the astonishment of the sacred col- 
lege, conferred this mark of distinction, together 
with ample ecclesiastical revenues and the nght 
of bearmg his name and arms, upon one In- 
nocent, a youth of sixteen, born of obscure pa- 
rents, and known by the name of the Ape, 
from his having been trusted with the care of 
an animal of that specics in the Cardinal de 
Monte’s family. Such a prostitution of the 
highest dignity in the church would have given 
offence even in those dark periods when the 
credulous superstition of the people emboldened 
ecclesiastics to venture on the most flagrant 
violations of decorum. But in an enlightened 
age, when, by the progress of knowledge and 
philosophy, the obligations of duty and decency 





* Mem. de Ribier. 
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were better understood, when a blind vener- 
ation for the pontifical character was every- 
where abated, and one-half of Christafdom in 
open rebellion against the Papal See, this action 
was viewed with horror, Rome was imme- 
diately filled with libels and pasquinades, which 


imputed the Pope’s extravagant regard for such“ 


an unworthy object to the most crnninal passions. 
The Protestants exclaimed against the absurdity 
of supposing that the infallible spuit of divine 
truth could dwell in a breast so impure, and 
ealled more loudly than ever, and with greater 
appearance of justice, for the immediate and 
thorough reformation of a chureh the head of 
which was a disgrace to the Christian name * 
The rest of the Pope’s conduct was of a piece 
with this first specrmen of his dispositions 
T[aving now reached the summit of ecclesias- 
tical ambition, he seemed eager to indemnify 
himself, by an unrestramed indulgence of his 
desires, for the self-denial or dissimulation which 
he had thought 1t prudent to practise while in a 
subordinate station. He became careless to so 
great a degree of all serious business, that he 
could seldom be brought to attend to 1t but in 
cases of extreme necessity; and giving up him- 
self to amusements and dissipation of every kind, 
he imitated the luxurious elegance of Leo rather 
than the severe virtue of Aduian, the latter of 
which it was necessary to display in contending 
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with a sect which derived great credit from the 
rigid and austere manners of its teachers.* 


THE Pope, however, ready to fulfil his engage- 
ments to the family of Farnese, discovered no 
inclination to observe the oath which each car- 
dwal had taken when he entered the conclave, 
tt if the choice should fall on him, he would 
immediately call the council to reassume its 
deliberations. Julius knew by experience how 
difficult it was to confine such a body of men 
within the narrow limits which it was the 
interest of the See of Rome to prescribe, and 
how easily the zeal of some members, the 1ash- 
ness of others, or the suggestions of the princes 
on whom they depended, might precipitate a 
popular and ungovernable assembly into for- 
bidden inquiries as well as dangerous decisions, 
He wished, for these reasons, to have eluded the 
obligation of his oath, and gave an ambiguous 
answer to the first proposals which were made 
to him by the Emperor with 1egard to that 
matter. But Charles, either from his natural 
obstinacy in adhering to the measures which he 
had once adopted, or from the mere pnde of 
accomplishing what was held to be almost im- 
possible, persisted in his resolution of forcing 
the Protestants to return mto the bosom of the 
church. Having persuaded himself that the 
authoritative decisions of the counal might be 
employed with efficacy in combating their pre- 
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judices, he, in consequence of that persuasion, 
continued to solicit earnestly that a new bull of 
convocation might be issued, and the Pope 
could not with decency reject that request. 
When Julius found that he could not prevent 
the calling of a council, he endeavoured to 
take to himself all the ment of having pro- 
cured the meeting of an assembly which was 
the object of such general desire and expec- 
tation. A congregation of cardinals to whom 
he referred the consideration of what was 
necessary for restoiing peace to the church, 
recommended, by his direction, the speedy 
convocation of a council, as the most effectual 
expedient for that purpose; and as the new 
heresies raged with the greatest violence in 
Germany, they proposed Trent as the place of 
its meeting, that, by a near inspection of the 
evil, the remedy might be applied with greater 
discernment and certainty of success. The Pope 
warmly approved of this advice, which he him- 
self had dictated, and sent nuncios to the Impc- 
rial and French courts, in order to make known 
his mtcntions.* 


Axovut this time the Emperor had summoned 
a new Diet to meet at Augsburg, in order to 
enforce the observation of the Interim, and to 
procure a more authentic act of the supreme 
court in the Empire, acknowledging the juris- 
diction of the council, as well as an explicit 
promise of conforming to its decrees. He 





* F, Paul, 281. Pallav.u 77. 
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appeared there in person, together with his son 
the Prince of Spain. Few Electors were present, 
but all sent deputies in the name. Charles, 
notwithstanding the despotic authority with 
which he had given law in the Empire during 
two years, knew that the spint of mdependence 
among the Germans was not entirely subdued, 
and for that reason took care to overawe the 
Diet by a considerable body of Spanish troops 
which escorted him thither The first point 
submitted to the consideration of the Diet was 
the necessity of holding a council All the 
Popish members agreed without difficulty, that 
the meeting of that assembly should be renewed 
at Trent, and promised an implicit acquiescence 
in its decrees. The Protestants, imtimidated 
and disunited, must have followed their ex- 
ample, and the resolution of the Diet would have 
proved unanimous, if Mauiice of Saxony had not 
begun at this time to disclose new intentions, and 
to act a part very different from that which he 
had so long assumed. 


By an artful dissimulation of his own senti- 
ments, by address in paying court to the 
Empeior, and by the seeming zeal with which 
he forwarded all his ambitious schemes, Maurice 
had raised himself to the electoral dignity; and 
having added the dommuons of the elder branch 
of the Saxon family to his own, he was become 
the most powerful prince in Germany. But his 
long and intimate union with the Emperor 
bad afforded him many opportunities of ob- 
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serving narrowly the dangerous tendency of 
that monarch’s schemes. He saw the yoke 
that was preparing for his country; and from 
the rapid as well as formidable progress of 
the Imperial power, was convinced that but a 
few steps more remained to be taken im order 
to render Charles as absolute a monarch in 
Germany as he had become in Spam. The 
more eminent the condition was to which he 
himself had been exalted, the more solicitous 
did Maurice naturally become to maintain all 
its rights and privileges, and the more did he 
dread the thoughts of descending from the 
rank of a prince almost independent to that of 
a vassal subject to the commands of a master. 
At the same time he perceived that Charles 
was bent on exacting a ngid confoimity to the 
doctrines and rites of the Romuish church, 
instedd of allowing liberty of conscience, the 
promise of which had allured several Protestant 
princes to assist him in the war against the con- 
federates of Smalkalde. As he himself, notwith- 
standing all the compliances which he had made 
from motives of interest or an excess of confidence 
in the Emperor, was sincerely attached to the 
Lutheran tenets, he determined not to be a tame 
spectator of the overthrow of a system which he 
believed to be founded in truth. 


Tus resolution, flowing from the love of a poli~ 


liberty or zeal for religion, was strengthened by 
political and interested considerations. In that 


elevated station in which Maurice was now 
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ed to his view. Huis rank and power entitled 
him to be the head of the Protestants in the 
Empne. Has predecessor the degraded Elector, 
with inferior abilities and territories less con- 
siderable, had acquired such an ascendant over 
the councils of the party, and Maurice neither 
wanted discernment to see the advantage of this 
pre-eminence, nor ambition to aim at attaming 
it. But he found himself in a situation which 
rendered the attempt no less difficult than the 
object of it was important On the one hand, 
the connexion which he had formed with the 
Emperor was so intimate, that he could scarcely 
hope to take any step which tended to dissolve 
it, without alarming his jealousy, and drawing 
on himself the whole weight of that power 
which had crushed the greatest confederacy ever 
formed in Germany On the other hand, the 
calamities which he had brought on the Protes- 
tant party were so recent as well as great, that 
it seemed almost impossible to regain their con- 
fidence, or to rally and reanimate a body, after he 
himself had been the chief mstrument 1n break- 
ing its union and vigour. These considerations 
were sufficient to have discouraged any person of a 
spirit less adventurous than Maurice’s. But to 
him the grandeur and difficulty of the enterprise 
were allurements, and he boldly resolved on mea- 
sures the idea of which a gemus of an mferior 
order could not have conceived, or would have 
trembled at the thoughts of the danger that at- 
tended the execution of them. 
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His passions concurred with his interest in 
confirming this resolution; and the resentment 
excited by an injury which he sensbly felt, 
added new force to the motives for opposing the 
Emperor, which sound policy suggested. Mau- 
rice, by his authority, had prevailed on the 
Landgrave of Hesse to put his person in the 
Emperor’s power, and had obtained a promise 
from the Imperial ministers that he should not 
be detamed a prisoner. This had been violated 
in the manner already related. The unhappy 
Landgrave exclaimed as loudly against his son- 
in-law as against Charles. The Princes of Hesse 
required Maurice to fulfil hs engagements to 
their father, who had lost his liberty by trusting 
to lnm, and all Germany suspected him of 
having betrayed to an implacable enemy the 
friend whom he was most bound to protect. 
Roused by these solicitations or reproaches, as 
well as prompted by duty and affection to his 
father-in-law, Maurice had employed not only 
entreaties but remonstrances in order to procure 
his release. All these Charles had disregarded ; 
and the shame of having been first deceived and 
then shghted by a prince whom he had served 
with zeal as well as success, which mented 2 
very different return, made such a deep impression 
on Maurice, that he waited with impatience for 
an opportunity of being revenged. 


THE utmost caution as well as the most deli- 
cate address were requisite in taking every step 
towards this end: as he had to guard, on the 
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one hand, against giving a premature alarm to 
the Emperor; while, on the other, something 
considerable and explicit was necessary to be 
done, in order to regain the confidence of the 
Protestant party. Maurice had accordingly 
applhed all his powers of art and dissimulation 
to attain both these points. As he knew Charles 
to be inflexible with regard to the submission 
which he required to the Inter, he did not 
hesitate one moment whether he should establish 
that form of doctrine and worship in his domin- 
ions; but being sensible how odious tt was to his 
subjects, instead of violently imposing 1t on them 
by the mere terror of authority, as had been done 
in other parts of Germany, he endeavoured to 
render their obedience a voluntary deed of therr 
own For this purpose he had assembled the 
clergy of his country at Leipsic, and had laid the 
Interrm before them, together with the reasons 
which made it necessary to conform to 1t. He 
had gamed some of them by promises, others he 
had wrought upon by threats, and all were intimi- 
dated by the ngour with which obedience to the 
Interim was extorted in the neighbourmg pro- 
vinces. Even Melancthon, whose merit of every 
kind entitled him to the first place among the 
Protestant divines, being now deprived of the 
manly counsels of Luther, which were wont to 
inspire him with fortitude, and to preserve him 
steady amidst the storms and dangers that 
threatened the church, was seduced into un- 
warrantable concessions by the timidity of his 
temper, his fond desire of peace, and his ex- 
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cessive complaisance towards persons of high 
rank. By his arguments and authority, no less 
than by Maurice’s address, the assembly was 
prevailed on to declare, “ that in poimts which 
were purely indifferent, obedience was due to 
the commands of a lawful superior.” Founding 
upon ths maxim, no less incontrovertible in 
theory than dangerous when carried into prac- 
tice, especially m religious matters, many of the 
Protestant ecclesiastics whom Maurice consulted 
proceeded to class among the number of things 
indifferent several doctrines which Luther had 
pointed out as gross and pernicious errors in the 
Romish creed, and placing in the same rank 
many of those ntes which distinguished the 
reformed from the Popish worship, they exhorted 
their people to comply with the Emperor’s in- 
junctions concerning these particulars * 


By this dexterous conduct the introduction of 
the Interim excited none of those violent con- 
vulsions in Saxony which it occasioned in other 
provinces. But though the Saxons submitted, 
the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed against 
Melancthon and his associates as false brethren, 
who were either so wicked as to apostatise from 
the truth altogether, or so crafty as to betray it 
by subtle distinctions, or so feeble-spirited as 
to give it up, from pusillanimity and criminal 
complaisance, to a prince capable of sacrificing 





* Sleid 481,485 Jo Laur Moshemn Institutionem Hist. 
Ecclesiastice, hb iv Helmst 1755, 4to p 748. Jo And. 
Schmidn Historia Interimnstica, p 70, &c. Helmst. 1730 
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to his political interest that which he himself 
regarded as most sacred. Maurice being con- 
scious what a colour of probability his past conduct 
gave to those accusations, as well as afraid of 
losing entirely the confidence of the Protestants, 
igsued a declaration containing professions of his 
zealous attachment to the reformed religion, and 
of his resolution to guard against all the errors 
or encroachments of the Papal See.* 


Havine gone so far in order to remove the 
fears and jealousies of the Protestants, he found 
it necessary to efface the impression which such 
a declaration might make upon the Emperor. 
For that purpose he not only renewed his pro- 
fessions of an inviolable adherence to his alliance 
with him, but as the city of Magdeburg still 
persisted 1n reyecting the Interim, he undertook 
to reduce 1t to obedience, and instantly set about 
levying troops to be employed in that service. 
This damped all the hopes which the Protestants 
began to conceive of Maurice in consequence of 
his declaration, and left them more than ever 
at a loss to guess at his real intentions. Their 
former suspicion and distrust of him revived, 
and the divines of Magdebuig filled Germany 
with writings in which they represented him as 
the most formidable enemy of the Protestant 
religion, who treacherously assumed an appear- 
ance of zeal for its mterest that he might more 
effectually execute his schemes for its destruction. 


* Sled. 485 
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Tus charge, supported by the evidence of re- 
cent facts as well as by his present dubious con- 
duct, gained such universal credit, that Maurice 
was obliged to take a vigorous step im his own 
vindication. As soon as the reassembling of the 
Council of Trent was proposed in the Djet, his 
ambassadors protested that their master would not 
acknowledge its authority unless all the points 
which had been already decided there were re- 
viewed, and considered as still undetermined; 
unless the Protestant divines had _a full hearmg 
granted them, and were allowed a decisive voice 
in the council; and unless the Pope renounced 
his pretensions to preside m the council, engaged 
to submit to its decrees, and to absolve the 
bishops from their oath of obedience, that they 
might deliver their sentiments with greater free- 
dom. These demands, which were higher than 
any that the Reformers had ventured to make, 
even when the zeal of their party was warmest 
or their affairs most prosperous, counterbalanced 
in some degree the impression which Maurice's 
preparations against Magdeburg had made upon 
the minds of the Protestants, and kept them in 
suspense with regard to his designs. At the same 
time he had dexterity enough to represent this 
part of his conduct in such a hght to the Empe- 
ror, that 1t gave him no offence, and occasioned no 
interruption of the strict confidence which sub- 
sisted between them. What the pretexts were 
which he employed in order to give such a bold 
declaration an innocent appearance, the contem- 
porary histonans have not explained; that they 
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imposed upon Charles is certain, for he stall con- 
tinued not only to prosecute his plan, as well con- 
cernmg the Interim as the council, with the same 
ardour, but to place the same confidence in Mau- 
rice with regard to the execution of both. 

Tur Pope’s resolution concerning the council 
not being yet known at Augsburg. the chief 
business of the Diet was to enforce the observa- 
tion of the Interrm As the senate of Mag- 
deburg, notwithstanding various endeavours to 
fnghtcen or to soothe them into compliance, not 
only persevered obstinately in their opposition to 
the Interim, but began to strengthen the fortifi- 
cations of their city and to levy troops in their 
own defence, Charles required the Diet to assist 
him im quelling this audacious rebellion against a 
decree of the Empire. Had the members of the 
Dhiet been left to act agreeably to their own in- 
chnation, this demand would have been rejected 
without hesitation. All the Germans who fa- 
voured in any degree the new opimons im reli- 
gion, and many who were influcnced by no other 
consideration than jealousy of the Emperor’s 
growing power, regarded this effort of the citi- 
zens of Magdeburg as a noble stand for the 
hberties of their country. Even such as had not 
resolution to exert the same spirit, admired the 
gallantry of their enterprise, and wished it suc- 
cess But the presence of the Spanish troops, 
together with the dread of the Emperor’s dis- 
pleasure, overawed the members of the Diet to 
such a degree, that without venturing to utter 
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their own sentiments, they tamely ratified, by 
their votes, whatever the Emperor was pleased to 
prescribe. The rigorous decrees which Charles 
had issued by his own authority against the Mag: 
deburgers were confirmed , a resolution was taken 
to raise troops mm order to besiege the city im 
form; and persons were named to fix the con- 
tingent in men or moncy to be furnished by each 
state. At the same time the Dict petitioned 
that Maurice might be intrusted with the com- 
mand of that army; to which Charles gave his 
consent with great alacrity, and with high enco- 
miums upon the wisdom of the choice which 
they had made * As Maunice conducted all his 
schemes with profound and impenetrable secresy, 
it is probable that he took no step avowedly in 
order to obtain this charge The recommenda- 
tion of his countrymen was either purely acci- 
dental or flowed from the opinion gencrally en- 
tertained of his great abilities; and neither the 
Diet had any foresight, nor the Emperor any 
dread, of the consequences which followed upon 
this nomination Maurice accepted without he- 
sitation the command to which he was recom- 
mended, instantly discerning the important ad- 
vantages which he might derive from having it 
committed to him. 


MEANWHILE Juhus, in preparing the bull for 


the convocation of the council, observed all those 
tedious forms which the court of Rome can art- 
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At last, however, it was published, and the coun- 
cil was summoned to meet at Trent on the first 
day of the ensuing month of May. As he knew 
that many of the Germans rejected or disputed 
the authority and junsdiction which the Papal 
See claims with respect to general councils, he 
took care, m the preamble of the bull, to assert 
in the strongest terms his own right, not only to 
call and preside in that assembly, but to direct 
its proceedings; nor would he soften these ex- 
pressions in any degree, in compliance with the 
repeated solicitations of the Emperor, who fore- 
saw what offence they would give, and what con- 
struction might be put on them. They were 
censured accordingly with great scverity by sev- 
eral members of the Diet; but whatever disghst 
or suspicion they excited, such complete influence 
over all their deliberations had the Emperor ac- 
quired, that he procured a recess in which the 
authority of the council was recognised, and de- 
clared to be the proper remedy for the evils which 
at that time afflicted the church, all the princes 
and states of the Empire, such as had made in- 
novations in religion, as well as those who ad- 
hered to the system of their forefathers, were re- 
quired to send their representatives to the coun- 
cil; the Emperor engaged to grant a safeconduct 
to such as demanded it, and to secure them an 
impartial hearing in the council; he promised to 
fix his residence in some city of the Empire in 
the neighbourhood of Trent, that he might pro- 
tect the members of the council by his presence, 
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and take care that, by conducting thew deliber- 
ations agreeably to Scripture and the doctrine of 
the fathers, they might bring them to a desirable 
issue. In this recess the observation of the In- 
terim was more strongly enjoined than-ever, and 
the Emperor threatened all who had Intherte 
neglected or refused to conform to it, with the 
severest effects of his vengeance, if they persisted 
in their disobedience.* 


Dvrine the meeting of this Dict, a new at- 
tempt was made in order to procure liberty to 
the Landgrave. That prince, nowise reconciled 
to his situation by time, grew evcry day more 
impatient of restraint. Having often applicd to 
Mauiice and the Elector of Brandenburg, who 
took every occasion of soliciting the Empeior 
in his behalf, though without any effect, he now 
commanded his sons to summon them, with legal 
formality, to perform what was contained m the 
bond which they had granted him, by surrender- 
ing themselves into their hands to be treated with 
the same rigour as the Emperor had used him. 
This furnished them with a fresh pretext for 
renewing thew application to the Emperor, to- 
gether with an additional argument to enforce 
it. Charles firmly resolved not to grant their 
request; though at the same time, being ex- 
tremely desirous to be delivered from their in- 





* Sleid. 512. Thuan. lib, vi. 233. Goldasta Constit. Im« 
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on the Landgrave to give up the bond which he 
had received from the two Electors. But that 
prince refusing to part with a security which he 
dcemed essential to his safety, the Emperor boldly 
cut the knot which he could not untie, and by a 
public deed annulled the bond which Maunice 
and the Elector of Brandenburg had granted, 
absolving them from all their engagements to the 
Landgrave No pretension to a power so per- 
nicious to society as that of abrogating at plea- 
sure the most sacred laws of honour and most 
formal obligations of public faith, had hitherto 
been formed by any but the Roman Pontiffs, 
who, in consequence of their claim of supreme 
power on carth, anogate the nght of dispensing 
with precepts and duties of every kind. All Ger- 
many was filled with astonishment when Charles 
assumed the same prerogative The state of 
subjection to which the Empire was reduced, 
appeared to be more mgorous as well as intoler- 
able than that of the most wretched and en- 
slaved nations, if the Empetor, by an arbitrary 
decree, might cancel those solemn contracts 
which are the foundation of that mutual confi- 
dence wheieby men are held together in social 
union The Landgrave himself now gave up all 
hopes of recovering his liberty by the Emperor’s 
consent, and endeavoured to procure it by his 
own address But the plan which he had formed 
to deceive his guaids being discovered, such of 
his attendants as he had gamed to favour his 
escape were put to death, and he was confined 
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in the citadel of Mechlin morc closely than 
ever.* 


ANOTHER transaction was canied on during 
this Diet, with respect to an affair more nearly 
interesting to the Emperor, and which occasioned 
likewise a general alarm among the princes of the 
Empire. Charles, though fo:med with talents 
which fitted him for conceiving and conducting 
great designs, was not capable, as has becn often 
observed, of bearing extraordimary success. Its 
operation on his mind was so violent and imtox1- 
cating, that it elevated him beyond what was mo- 
derate or attainable, and turned his whole atten- 
tion to the pursuit of vast but chimerical objects 
Such had been the effect of his victory over the 
confederates of Smalkalde He did not long rest 
satisfied with the substantial and ccrtaim advan- 
tages which were the result of that event, but de- 


spising these as poor o1 inconsiderable fiuits of 


such great success, he aimed at nothing Icss than 
at bringing ali Germany to an wnifoimity in reli- 
gion, and at rende1ing the Imperial power des- 
potic. ‘These were objects extremely splendid in- 
deed, and alluring to an ambitious mind, the pur- 
suit of them, however, was attended with mani- 
fest danger, and the hope of attaiming them very 
uncertain But the steps which he had already 
taken towards them having been accompanied 
with such success, lis mmagination, warmed with 
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contemplating this alluring object, overlooked or 
despised all remaining difficulties. As he con- 
ceived the execution of his plan to be certain, 
he began to be selicitous how he might render 
the possession of such an important acquisition 
perpetual in his family, by transmitting the Ger- 
man Empire, together with the kingdoms of 
Spain and his domimuons in Italy and the Low 
Countries, to his son. Having long revolved this 
flattering idea nm his mind, without communicat- 
ing it even to those ministers whom he most 
trusted, he had called Philip out of Spain, in hopes 
that his presence would facilitate the carrying fo1- 
waid the scheme. 


GREAT obstacles, however, and such as would 
have deterred any ambition less accustomed to 
overcome difficulties, were to be surmounted. 
He had, in the year one thousand five hundred 
and thirty, 1mprudently assisted 1n procuring his 
brother Ferdinand the dignity of King of the 
Romans; and there was no probability that this 
prince, who was still in the prime of life, and 
had a son grown up to the years of manhood, 
would relinquish in favour of his nephew the 
near prospect of the Impenal throne, which 
Charles’s infirmities and declining state of health 
opened to himself. This did not deter the Em- 
peror from venturing to make the proposition , 
and when Ferdinand, notwithstanding his pro- 
found reverence for his brother, and obsequious 
submussion to his will in other instances, rejected 
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it 1m @ peremptory tone, he was not discouraged 
by one repulse. He renewed his applications to 
him by his sister, Mary, Queen of Hungary, to 
whom Ferdinand stood indebted for the crowns 
both of Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by her 
great abilities, tempered with extreme gentleness 
of disposition, had acquired an extraordinary 
influence over both the brothers She entered 
warmly into a measure which tended so mani- 
festly to aggrandise the house of Austria; and 
flattering herself that she could tempt Ferdinand 
to renounce the reversionary possession of the Im- 
perial dignity for an immediate establishment, she 
assured him that the Emperor, by way of compen- 
sation for his giving up his chance of suceession, 
would instantly bestow upon him territories of 
very considerable valuc, and pomtcd out 1m pai- 
ticular those of the Duke of Wirtemberg, which 
might be confiscated upon different pretexts 
But neither by her address nor entreaties could 
she induce Ferdinand to approve of a plan which 
would not only have degraded him from the 
highest rank among the monarchs of Europe to 
that of a subordinate and dependent prince, but 
would have involved both him and his posterity in 
perpetual contests. He was, at the same time, 
more attached to his children than by a rash 
concession to frustrate all the high hopes in pros- 
pect of which they had been educated 


NOTWITHSTANDING the immoveable firmness 
which Ferdinand discovered, the Empcror did 
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not abandon his scheme. He flattered himself 
that he might attain the object in view by another 
channel, and that 1t was not impossible to prevail 
on the Electois to cancel their former choice of 
Ferdinand, or at Icast to elect Philip a second 


“King of the Romans, substituting lum as next in 


succession to his uncle. Wihuth this view he took 
Philp along with him to the Diet, that the Ger- 
mans might have an opportunity to observe and 
become acquainted with the prince in behalf of 
whom he courted their interest, and he himself 
employed all the arts of addiess or insinuation to 
gain the Electors, and to picpare them for listen- 
ing with a favourable car to the proposal. But 
no sooner did he venture upon mentioning it to 
them, than they at once saw and trembled at the 
consequences with which it would be attended. 
They had long felt all the inconveniences of hav- 
ing placed at the head of the :mpne a prince 
whose power and dominions were so extensive , 
if they should now repeat the folly, and continue 
the Imperial crown, lke an hereditary dignity, 
in the same family, they forcsaw that they would 
give the son an opportumity of carrying on that 
system of oppression which the father had begun, 
and would put it in his power to overturn what- 
ever was yet left entire m the ancient and vene- 
rable fabiic of the German constitution. 


THE character of the prince in whose favour 
this extraordinaly proposition was made, ren- 


dered it still less agreeable. Philip, though pos- 
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sessed with an insatiable desire of power, was a BOOK 
stranger to all the arts of a conciliating good-will. = X. 
Haughty, reserved, and severe, he, instead of oe a 
gaining new frends, disgusted the ancient and 

most devoted partisans of the Austrian imterest. 

He scorned to take the trouble of acquiring the , 
language of the country to the goveinment of 
which he aspired, nor would he condescend to pay 

the Germans the compliment of accommodating 
himself, during his residence among them, to 
their manners and customs. He allowed the 
Electors and most illustrious princes in Germany 

to remain in his presence uncovered, affecting a 
stately and distant demeanor, which the greatest 

of the German Empeiors, and even Charles him- 

self, amidst the pride of power and victory, had 
never assumed.* On the other hand, Ferdinand, 

from the time of his arrival in Germany, had 
studied to render himself acceptable to the pco- 

ple, by a conformity to their manners which 
seemed to flow from choice; and his son Maxi- 
milian, who was born in Germany, possessed i 

an eminent degree such amiable qualities as 
rendered him the darling of his countrymen, and 
induced them to look forward to his election as 

a most desirable event. Their esteem and affec- 

tion for him fortified the resolution which sound 
policy had suggested, and determined the Ger- 
mans to prefer the popular virtues of Ferdinand 


* Frediman Andre Zulich Dissertatio politico-historica 
de Nevis politicis Caroh V. Lips. 1706. 4to p 21. 
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and his son to the stubborn austerity of Phuilip, 
which imtcrest could not soften, nor ambition 
teach him to disguise. All the Electors, the 
ecclesiastical as well as secular, concurred in ex- 
pressing such strong disapprobation of the mea- 
sure, that Charles, notwithstanding the reluc- 
tance with which he gave up any point, was 
obhged to drop the scheme as impracticable. 
By his unseasonable perseverance in pushing it, 
he had not only filled the Germans with new 
jealousy of his ambitious designs, but laid the 
foundation of rivalship and discord in the Aus- 
trian family, and forced his brother Ferdinand, 
in self-defence, to court the Electors, particu- 
larly Maurice of Saxony, and to form such con- 
nexions with them as cut off all prospect of re- 
newing the proposal with success Philip, soured 
by his disappomtment, was sent back to Spain, 
to be called thence when any new scheme of am- 
bition should render his presence necessary.* 


HavineG relinquished this plan of domestic 
ambition, which had long occupied and en- 
grossed him, Charles imagined that he would 
now have leisure to turn all his attention towards 
his grand scheme of establishing uniformity of 
religion in the Empire, by forcing all the con- 
tending parties to acquiesce in the decisions of 
the Council of Trent. But such was the extent 


*Sled 505 Thuan 180, 238. Memoir de Ribier, 1 
219, 281, 314. Adriana Istor lib. vin. 507, 520 
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of his dominions, the variety of connexions in 
which this entangled him, and the multiplicity 
of events to which these gave rise, as seldom 
allowed him to apply his whole force to any one 
object. ‘The machine which he had to conduct 
was so great and.complicated, that an unforeseen 
irregularity or obstruction in one of the inferior 
wheels often disconcerted the motion of the 
whole, and prevented his deriving from them all 
the beneficial effects which he expected. Such 
an unlooked-for occurrence happened at this 
juncture, and created new obstacles to the exe- 
cution of his schemes with regard to religion. 
Julius ITI. though he had confirmed Octavio 
Farnese in the possession of the duchy of Parma 
during the first effusions of his joy and gratitude 
on his promotion to the papal throne, soon began 
to repent of his own generosity, and to be ap- 
prehensive of consequences which either he did 
not foresee or had disregarded while the sense 
of his obligations to the family of Farnese was 
recent. The Emperor still retained Placentia 
m his hands, and had not relinquished his pre- 
tensions to Parma as a fief of the Empire. Gon- 
gaga, the Governor of Milan, having, by the 
part which he took in the murder of the late 
Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an insult to the 
family of Farnese, which he knew could never 
be forgiven, had for that reason avowed its 
destruction, and employed all the influence which 
his great abilities as well as long services gave 
him with the Emperor, in persuading him to 
seize Parma by force of arms. Charles, in com- 
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pliance with his solicitations, and that he might 
gratify his own desire of annexing Parma to the 
Milanese, listened to the proposal; and Gonzaga, 
ready to take encouragement from the slightest 
appearance of approbation, began to assemble 
troops and to make other preparations for the 
execution of his scheme 


Octavio, who saw the impending danger, 
found it necessary for lis own safety to mcrease 
the garrison of his capital, and to levy soldiers for 
defending the rest of the country. But as the 
expense of such an effort far exceeded ls scanty 
revenues, he represented his situation to the Pope, 
and implored that protection and assistance which 
was due to him asa vassal of the church The 
Imperial minister, however, had already preoc- 
cupied the Pope’s ear, and by discoursmg con- 
tinually concernmg the danger of giving offence 
to the Empcror, as well as the imprudence of 
supporting Octavio in an usurpation so detrimen- 
tal to the Holy See, had totally ahenated him 
from the family of Farnese Octavio’s remon- 
strance and petition met, of consequence, with 
a cold reception, and he, despairing of any 
assistance from Julius, began to look round for 
protection from some other quarter Hemy II. 
of France was the only prince powerful enough 
to afford him this protection, and fortunately he 
Was now im a situation which allowed him to 
graut it. He had brought his tiansactions with 
the two British kingdoms, which had hitherto di- 
verted his attention fiom the affairs of the Con- 
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tinent, to such an issuc as he desired. This he 
had effected partly by the vigour of his arms, 
partly by his dexterity in taking advantage of the 
pohtical factions which raged in both kingdoms 
to such a degree as rendered the councils of the 
Scots violent and precipitate, and the operations 
of the English feeble and unsteady. He had pro- 
cured from the English favourable conditions of 
peace for his allies the Scots; he had prevailed 
on the nobles of Scotland not only to affiance 
their young Queen to his son the Dauphin, but 
even to send her into France, that she might be 
educated under his eye, and had .ecovcred 
Boulogne, together with its dependencies, which 
had been conquered by Henry VIII. 


Tue French King having gained points of so 
much consequence to his crown, and disengaged 
himself with such honour from the burden of sup- 
porting the Scots and maintaming a war against 
England, was now at full leisure to pursue the 
measures which his hereditary jealousy of the 
Emperor’s power naturally suggested. He hsten- 
ed, accordingly, to the first overtures which Oc- 
tavio Farnese made him, and embracing eagerly 
an opportunity of recovering footing in Italy, he 
instantly concluded a treaty in which he bound 
himself to espouse his cause, and to furmsh him 
all the assistance which he desired. This trans- 
action could not long be kept secret from the 
Pope, who, foreseeing the calamities which must 
follow if war were rekindled so near the cccle- 
siastical state, immediately issued monitory let- 
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ters, requiring Octavio to relinquish his new 
alhance Upon his refusal to comply with the 
requisition, he soon after pronounced his fief to 
be forfeited, and declared war against him asa 
disobedicnt and rebellious vassal. But as with 
his own forces alone he could not hope to sub- 
due Octavio while supported by such a powerful 
ally as the King of France, he had recourse to 
the Emperor, who being extremely solicitous to 
prevent the establishment of the French in Par- 
ma, ordered Gonzaga to second Julius with all 
his troops. Thus the French teok the field as 
the allies of Octavio; the Imperialists as the 
protectors of the Holy See; and hostilities com- 
menced between them, while Charles and Henry 
themselves still affected to give out that they 
would adhere inviolably to the peace of Crespy. 
The war of Parma was not distinguished by any 
memorable event. Many small rencounters 
happened with alternate success; the French 
ravaged part of the ecclesiastical territories; the 
Imperialists laid waste the Parmesan; and the 
latter, after having begun to besiege Parma in 
form, ‘were obliged to abandon the enterprise 
with ‘fisgrace.* 


But the motions and alarm which this war or 
the preparations for it occasioned in Italy, pre- 
vented most of the Italian prelates from repairing 





* Adriam Istor lib vin 505, 514, 524 Sleid 513  Pa- 
ruta, p 220 Lettere del Caio scritte al nome del Card 
Farnese, tom.31 p 11, &c. 
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to Trent on the first of May, the day appointed 
for reassembling the council; and though the 
Papal legate and nuncios resorted thither, they 
were obliged to adjourn the council to the first 
of September, hoping such a number of prelates 
might then assemble, that they might with de- 
cency begin their deliberations. At that time 
about sixty prelates, mostly from the ecclesiastical 
state or from Spain, together with a few Germans, 
convened.* ‘The session was opened with the ac- 
customed. formalities, and the fathers were about 
to proceed to business, when the Abbot of Bello- 
zane appeared, and presenting letters of credence 
as ambassador from the King of France, demanded 
audience. Having obtained it, he protested, in 
Henry’s name, agamst an assembly called at such 
an improper juncture, when a war wantonly kin- 
dled by the Pope made 1t impossible for the de- 
puties fram the Gallican chureh to resort to Trent 
in safety, or to deliberate concerning articles of 
faith and disciple with the requisite tranquilli- 
ty; he declared that his master did not acknow- 
ledge this to be a general or ecumenic council, 
but must consider and would treat 1t as a particu- 
lar and partial convention.t The legate affected 
to despise this protest, and the prelates proceed- 
ed, notwithstanding, to examine and decide the 
great points in controversy, concerning the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, penance, and extreme 
unction. This measure of the French monarch, 
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however, gave a deep wound to the credit of the 
council at the very commencement of its deliber- 
ations. ‘The Germans could not pay much re- 
gard to an assembly the authority of which the 
second prince in Christendom had formally dis- 
claimed, or feel any great reverence for the deci- 
sions of a few men who arrogated to themselves 
all the rights belonging to the representatives of 
the church universal, a title to which they had 
such poor pretensions. 

Tue Emperor, nevertheless, was straining his 
authority to the utmost im order to establish the 
reputation and jurisdiction of the council. He 
had prevailed on the three ecclesiastical Electors, 
the prelates of greatest power and dignity in the 
church next to the Pope, to repair thithef in 
person. He had obliged several German bishops 
of inferior rank to go to Trent themselves, or 
to send their proxies. He granted an Imperial 
safeconduct to the ambassadors nominated by 
the Elector of Brandenburg, the Duke of Wir- 
temberg, and other Protestants, to attend the 
council; and exhorted them to send their di- 
vines thither, in order to propound, explain, and 
defend their doctrine. At the same time his 
zeal anticipated the decrees of the council; and 
as if the opinions of the Protestants had already 
been condemned, he took large steps towards 
exterminating them. Whuth this intention he 
called together the ministers of Augsburg; and 
after interrogating them concerning several con- 
troverted points, enjoined them to teach nothing, 
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with respect to these, contrary to the tenets of 
the Romish church. Upon their declining to 
comply with a requisition so contrary to the 
dictates of their consciences, he commanded 
them to leave the town in three days, without 
revealing to any person the cause of their banish- 
ment; he prohibited them to preach for the 
future in any province of the Empire; and 
obliged them to take an oath that they would 
punctually obey these injunctions. They were 
not the only victims to his zeal. The Protestant 
clergy in most of the cities in the circle of 
Suabia were ejected with the same violence; 
and in many places, such magistrates as had 
distinguished themselves by their attachment to 
the new opinions were dismissed with the most 
abrupt irregularity, and their offices filled, m 
consequence of the Emperor’s arbitrary appoint- 
ment, ‘with the most bigoted of their adversa- 
ries, The reformed worship was almost entirely 
suppressed throughout that extensive province. 
The ancient and fundamental privileges of the 
free cities were violated: The people were 
compelled to attend the ministration of priests 
whom they regarded with horror as -idolaters, 
and to submit to the jurisdiction of magistrates 
whom they detested as usurpers.* 


Tue Emperor, after this discovery, which was 
more explicit than any that he had hitherto 
made, of his intention to subvert the German 
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constitution, as well as to extirpate the Pro- 
testant religion, set out for Inspruck in the 
Tyrol. He fixed his residence in that city, as, 
by its situation in the neighbourhood of Trent 
and on the confines of Italy, 1t appeared a com- 
modious station whence he might inspect the 
operations of the council and observe the pro- 
gress of the war in the Parmesan, without losing 
sight of such eceurrences as might happen in 
Germany.* 


DuRinG these transactions the siege of Mag- 
deburg was carried on with various success. At 
the time when Charles proscribed the citizens of 
Magdeburg, and put them under the ban of the 
Empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined all 
the neighbouring states to take arms against 
them as rebels and common enemies. Encour- 
aged by his exhortations as well as promises, 
George of Mecklenburg, a younger brother of 
the reigning Duke, an active and ambitious 
prince, collected a considerable number of those 
soldiers of fortune who had accompanied Henry 
of Brunswick im all his wild enterprises; and 
though a zealous Lutheran himself, invaded the 
territories of the Magdeburgers, hoping that 
by the merit of this service he might procure 
some part of their domains to be allotted to him 
as an establishment. ‘The citizens, unaccustomed 
as yet to endure patiently the calamities of 
war, could not be restrained from sallying out 
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in order to save their lands from being laid 
waste. They attacked the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg with more resolution than conduct, and 
were repulsed with great slaughter. But as 
they were animated with that wunconquerable 
spint which flows from zeal for religion co- 
operating with the love of civil liberty, far from 
being disheartened by their miusfortune, they 
prepared to defend themselves with vigour. 
Many of the veteran soldiers who had served in 
the long wars between the Emperor and King of 
France, crowding to their standards under able 
and experieneed officers, the citizens acquired mil- 
itary skill by degrees, and added all the advan- 
tages of that to the efforts of undaunted courage. 
"The Duke of Mecklenburg, notwithstanding the 
severe blow which he had given the Magdeburg- 
ers, not daring to invest a town strongly forti- 
fied, and defended by such a garrison, continued 
to ravage the open country. 


As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers 
to the camp of this ‘young prince, Maurice of 
Saxony began to be jealous of the power ‘which 
he possessed by being at the head of such a 
numerous body, and marching towards Magde- 
burg with his own troops, assumed the supreme 
command of the whole army, an honour to 
which his high rank and great abilities, as well 
as the nomination of the Diet, gave him an 
indisputable title. W4uth this united force he 
invested the town, and began the siege in form ; 
claiming great merit with the Emperor on that 
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rial decree, he was exposing himself once more 
to the censures and maledictions of the party 
with which he agreed in religious sentiments. 
But the approaches to ‘the town went on slowly; 
the garrison interrupted the besiegers by frequent 
sallies, in one of which George of Mecklenburg 
was taken prisoner, levelled part of their works, 
and cut off the soldiers in their advanced posts. 
While the citizens of Magdeburg, animated by 
the discourses of their pastors, and the soldiers, 
encouraged by the example of their officers, en- 
dured all the hardships of a siege without mur- 
muring, and defended themselves with the same 
ardour which they had at first discovered,——the 
troops of the besiegers acted with extreme re- 
missness, repining at every thing that they suf- 
fered in a service which they disliked. They 
broke out more than once into open mutiny, 
demanding the arrears of their pay, which, as 
the members of the Germanic body sent 1n their 
contributions towards defraying the expenses 
of the war sparingly and with gieat reluctance, 
amounted to a considerable sum.* Maurice, 
too, had particular motives, though such as he 
durst not avow at that junctme, which induced 
him not to push the siege with vigour, and made 
him choose rather to continue at the head of an 
army exposed to all the imputations which his 
dilatory proceedings drew upon him, than to 
precipitate a conquest that might have brought 
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him some accession of reputation, but would have 
rendered it neeessary to disband his forces. 


AT last the inhabitants of the town beginning 
to suffer distress from want of provisions, and 
Maurice finding it impossible to protract matters 
any longer without hiling the Emperor with such 
suspicions as might have disconcerted all his 
measures, he concluded a treaty of capitulation 
witlthe city upon the follewing conditions :-—~ 
That the Magdeburgers should humbly implore 
pardon of the Emperor; that they should not 
for the future take arms or enter into any alli- 
ance against the house of: Austria; that they 
should submit to the authority of the Imperial 
chamber; that they should conform to the de- 
cree of the Diet at Augsburg with zespect to 
religion; that the new fortifications added to 
the town should be demolished; that they should 
pay a fine of fifty thousand erewns, deliver up 
twelve pieces of ordnance to the Emperor, and 
set the Duke of Mecklenburg, together with 
their other prisoners, at liberty without ransom. 
Next day their garrison marched out, and Mau- 
rice took possession of the town with great muli- 


tary pomp. 


BEFORE the terms of capitulation were settled, 
Maurice had held many conferences with Albert, 
Count Mansfeldt, who had the chief command 
in Magdeburg. He consulted hkewise with 
Count Heideck, an officer who had served with 
great reputation in the army of the league of 
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Smalkalde, whom the Emperor had proscribed 
on account of his zeal for that cause, but whom 
Maurice had, notwithstanding, secretly engaged 
in his service, and admitted into the most inti- 
mate confidence. To them he communicated 
a scheme which he had long revolved in his 
mind, for procuring liberty to his father-in-law 
the Landgrave, for vindicating the privileges of 
the Germanic body, and setting bounds to the 
dangerous encroachments of the Imperial power. 
Having deliberated with them concerning the 
measures which might be necessary for securmg 
the success of such an arduous enterprise, he 
gave Mansfeldt secret: assurances that the fortufi- 
cations of Magdeburg should not be destroyed, 
and that the mhabitants should neither be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their religion nor be 
deprived of any of their ancient immunities. 
In order to engage Maurice more thoroughly 
from considerations of inteest to fulfil these 
engagements, the senate of Magdeburg elected 
him their Burgrave, a dignity which had for- 
merly belonged to the electoral house of Saxony, 
and which entitled him to a very ample junisdic- 
tion not only in the city but in its dependen- 
cies.* 


Tuus the citizens of Magdeburg, after en- 
dung a siege of twelve months, and struggling 
for their liberties, religious and civil, with an in- 
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vincible fortitude worthy of the cause in which 
it was exerted, had at last the good fortune to 
conclude a treaty which left them in a better 
condition than the rest of their countrymen, 
whom their timidity or want of public spirit 
had betrayed into such mean submissions to the 
Emperor. But while a great part of Germany 
applauded the gallant conduct of the Magde- 
burgers, and rejoiced in their having escaped the 
destruction with which they had been threaten- 
ed, all admired Maurice’s address 1n the con- 
duct of his negotiation with them, as well as 
the dexterity with which he converted every 
event to his own advantage. They saw with 
amazement, that after having afflicted the Mag- 
deburgers during many months with all the ca- 
lamities of war, he was at last, by therr volun- 
tary election, advanced to the station of highest 
authority in that city which he had so lately be- 
sieged; that after having been so long the obyect 
of their satirical invectives as an apostate and 
an enemy to the religion which he professed, 
they seemed now to place unbounded confidence 
in his zeal and good-will* At the same time 
the public articles in the treaty of capitulation 
were so perfectly conformable to those which 
the Emperor had granted to the other Protestant 
cities, and Maurice took such care to magnify 
his merit in having reduced a place which had de- 
fended itself with so much obstinacy, that Charles, 
far from suspecting any thing fraudulent or col- 
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BOOK lusive in the terms of accommodation, ratified 
x them without hesitation, and absolved the Mag- 
a <leburgers from the sentence of ban which had 

begn denounced against them. 

St 

A og : THE only point that now remained to em- 
keeping in "barrass Maurice was how to keep together the 
ton _—sVeteran troops which had served under him, as 
well as those which had been employed in the 
defence of the town. For this, too, he found an 
expedient with singular art and felicity. His 
schemes against the Emperor were not yet so 
fully rypened that he durst venture to disclose 
them and proceed openly to carry them into 
execution. ‘Fhe winter was approaching, which 
made it mmpossible to take the field immediately. 
He was afraid that it would give a premature 
alarm to the Emperor if he should retain such a 
considerable body in his pay until the season of 
action returned in the spring. As soon, then, as 
Magdeburg’ opened its gates, he sent home his 
Saxon subjects, whom he could command to 
take arms and reassemble on the shortest warn- 
ing; and at the same time paying part of the 
arrears due to the mercenary troops who had 
followed his standard, as well as to the soldiers 
who had served m the garrison, he absolved 
them from tlieir respective oaths of fidelity, and 
disbanded them. But the moment he gave 
them their discharge, George of Mecklenburg, 
who was now set at lberty, offered to take them 
into his service, and to become surety for the 
payment of what was still owing to them. As 
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such adventurers were accustomed oftcn to 
change masters, they instantly accepted the 
offer Thus these troops were kept united, 
and ready to march wherever Maurice should 
call them, whnle the Emperor, deceived by this 
artifice, and imagining that George of Mecklen- 
burg had hired them with an intention to assert 
his claim to a part of his brother’s territories by 
force of arms, suffered this transaction to pass 
without observation, as if it had been a matter of 
no consequence.* * 


Havine ventured to take these steps, which 
were of so much consequence towards the exe- 
eution of his schemes, Maurice, that he mht 
divert the Emperor from observing their ten- 
dency too narrowly, and prevent the suspicions 
which that must have excited, saw the necessity 
of employing some new artifice im order to en- 
gage his attention and to confirm him 1m his 
present security. As he knew that the chief 
object of the Emperor’s solicitude at this junc- 
ture was how he might prevail with the Pio- 
testant States of Germany to recognise the 
authority of the Council of Trent, and to send 
thither ambassadors in their own name, as well 
as deputies from their respective churches, he 
took hold of this predommating passion in order 
to amuse and to deceive him. He affected a 
wonderful zeal to gratify Charles in what he de- 
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sired with regard to this matter; he nominated 
ambassadors whom he empowered to attend the 
council; he made choice of Melancthon and 
some of the most eminent among his brethren 
to prepare a confession of faith, and to lay it 
before that assembly. After his example, and 
probably in consequence of his solicitations, the 
Duke of Whrtemberg, the city of Strasburg, 
and other Protestant States, appointed am- 
bassadors and divines to attend the council. 
They all apphed to the Emperor for his safe- 
conduct, which they obtamed in the most ample 
form This was deemed sufficient for the se- 
curity of the ambassadors, and they proceeded 
accordingly on their journey; but a separate 
safeconduct from the council itself was de- 
manded for the Protestant divines. The fate 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, whom the 
Council of Constance, in the preceding century, 
had condemned to the flames without regard- 
ing the Imperial safeconduct which had been 
granted them, rendered this precaution prudent 
and necessary. But as the Pope was no less 
unwilling that the Protestants should be ad- 
mitted to an hearing in the council than the 
Emperor had been cager in bringing them te 
demand it, the legate, by promises and threats, 
prevailed on the fathers of the council to de- 
celine issung a safeconduct in the same form 
with that which the Council of Basil had 
granted to the followers of Huss. The Protes- 
tants, on their part, insisted upon the council’s 
copying the precise words of that instrument 
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The Imperial ambassadors interposed, in order 
to obtain what would satisfy them. Alterations 
in the form of the writ were proposed, expe- 
dicnts were suggested; protests and counter- 
protests were taken: the legate, together with 
his associates, laboured to gain ther point by 
artifice and chicane; the Protestants adhered to 
theirs with firmness and obstinacy. An account 
of every thing that passed in Trent was trans- 
mitted to the Emperor at Inspruck, who at- 
tempting, from an excess of zeal or of confi- 
dence in his own address, to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, was involved in a labyrinth of in- 
extricable negotiations. By means of this, how- 
ever, Maurice gained all that he had in view; the 
Emperor’s time was wholly engrossed and his at- 
tention diverted; while he himself had leisure to 
mature his schemes, to carry on his intrigues, and 
to finish his preparations, before he threw off the 
mask and struck the blow which he had so long 
meditated.* 


But previous to entering into any farther 
detail concerning Maurice’s operations, some ac- 
count must be given of a new revolution in Hun- 
gary, which contributed not a little towards their 
producing such extraordinary effects. When 
Solyman, in the year 1541, by a stratagem 
which suited the base and insidious policy of a 
petty usurper rather than the magnanimity of 
a mighty conqueior, deprived the young King 
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of Hungary of the dominions which his father 
had left him, he had granted that unfortunate 
prince the country of Transylvania, a province 
of his paternal kingdom. The government of 
this, together with the care of educating the 
young King, for he still allowed him to retain 
that title, though he had rendered it only an 
empty name, he committed to the Queen and 
Martinuzzi, Bishop of Waradin, whom the late 
King had appomted jomt guardians of his son 
and regents of his domimions, at a time when 
those offices: were of greater importance. This 
co-ordinate jurisdiction occasioned the same dis- 
sensions in a small principality as 1t would have 
excited in a great kingdom, an ambitious young 
Queen, possessed with an high opinion of her 
own capacity for governing, and an high-spinted 
prelate, fond of power, contending who should 
engross the greatest share in the administration 
Each had their partisans among the nobles; but 
as Martinuzzi, by his great talents, began to ac- 
quire the ascendant, Isabella turned his own arts 
against him, and courted the protection of the 
Turks. 


Tur. neighbouring bashas, jealous of the 
Bishop’s power as well as abilities, readily pro- 
mised her the aid which she demanded, and 
would soon have obliged Martinuzzi to have 
given up to her the sole direction of affairs, if 
his ambition, fertile in expedients, had not sug- 
gested to him a new measure, and one that 
tended not only to preserve but to enlarge his 
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authority. Having concluded an agreement BOOK 


with the Queen by the mediation of some of 
the nobles, who were solicitous to save their 
country from the calamities of a civil war, he 
secretly despatched one of his confidants to V1- 
enna, and entered into a negotiation with Fer- 
dinand. As it was no difficult matter to per- 
suade Ferdinand that the same man whose 
enmity and mtngues had driven him out of a 
great part of his Hunganan dominions, might, 
upon a reconciliation, become equally instru- 
mental in recovering them, he listened eagerly 
to the first overtures of an union with that pre- 
late. Martinuzzi allured him by such prospects 
of advantage, and engaged with so much con- 
fidence that he would prevail on the most 
powerful of the Hungarian nobles to take arms 
in his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithstanding 
his truce with Solyman, agreed to mvade Tran- 
sylvania. The command of the troops destined 
for that service, consisting of veteran Spanish 
and German soldiers, was given to Castaldo, 
Marquis de Piadena, an officer formed by the 
famous Marquis de Pescara, whom he strongly 
resembled, both in his enterprising genius for 
civil business and in his great knowledge im the 
art of war. This army, more forntidable by the 
discipline of the soldiers and the abilities of the 
general than by its numbers, was powerfully 
seconded by Martinuzzi and his faction among 
the Hunganans. As the Turkish bashas, the 
Sultan himself being at the head of his army on 
the frontiers of Persia, could not afford the 
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Queen such smmediate or effectual assistance 
as the exigency of her affairs required, she 
quickly lost all hopes of bemg able to retain 
any longer the authority which she possessed as 
regent, and even began to despair of her son’s 
safety. 


MarTiInuzzi did not suffer this favourable 
opportunity of accomplishing his own designs 
to pass unimproved; and ventured, while she was 
in this state of dejection, to lay before her a 
proposal which at any other time she would 
have rejected with disdain. He represented 
how impossible it was for her to resist Ferdi- 
nand’s victorious arms; that even if the Twks 
should enable her to make head against them, 
she would be far from changing her condition 
to the better, and could not consider them as 
deliverers but as masters to whose commands 
she must submit, he conjured her, therefore, 
as she regaided her own dignity, the safety of 
her son, or the secunty of Chnstendom, rather 
to give up Transylvania to Ferdinand, and to 
make over to him her son’s title to the crown 
of Hungary, than to allow both to be usurped 
by the inveterate enemy of the Christian faith. 
At the same time he promised her, in Ferdi- 
nand’s name, a compensation for herself as well 
as for her son, suitable to their rank, and pro- 
portional to the value of what they were to 
sacrifice. Isabella, dese:ted by some of her ad- 
herents, distrusting others, destitute of friends, 
and surrounded by Castaldo’s and Martinuzz1’s 
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troops, subscribed these hard conditions, though 
with a reluctant hand. Upon this she surren- 
dered such places of strength as were stil in 
her possession; she gave up all the ensigns of 
royalty, particularly a crown of gold which, as 
the Hungarians believed, had descended from 
heaven, and conferred on him who wore it an 
undoubted right to the throne. As she could not 
bear to remain a private person in a country 
where she had once enjoyed sovereign power, 
she instantly set out with her son for Silesia, m 
order to take possession of the principalities of 
Oppelen and Ratibor, the investiture of winch 
Ferdinand had engaged to grant her son, and 
likewise to bestow one of his daughters upon him 
in marriage. 


Upon the resignation of the young King, Mai- 
tinuzzi, and after his example the rest of the 
Transylvamian grandees, swore allegiance to Fer- 
dinand, who, in order to testify his grateful sense 
of the zeal as well as success with which that 
prelate had served him, affected to distinguish 
him by every possible mark of favour and confi- 
dence. He appointed him Governor of Tran- 
sylvania with almost unlimited authority, he 
publicly ordered Castaldo to pay the greatest 
deference to his opinion and commands; he in- 
creased his revenues, which were already very 
great, by new appomtments; he nominated him 
Archbishop of Gran, and prevailed on the Pope 
to raise him tothe dignity of a Cardinal. All 
this ostentation of good-will, however, was void 
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of sincerity, and calculated to conceal sentiments 
the most perfectly 1ts reverse. J*erdinand dread- 
ed Martinuzzi’s abilities, distrusted his fidelity ; 
and foresaw that as his extensive authority en- 
abled him to check any attempt towards circum- 
scribing or abolishing the extensive privileges 
which the Hungarian nobihty possessed, he would 
stand forth on every occaston the guardian of 
the liberties of his country, rather than act 
the part of a viceroy devoted to the will of his 
sovereign. 


For this reason he secretly gave it 1n eharge 
to Castaldo to watch lus motions, to guard 
against his designs, and to thwart his measures. 
But Martinuzz, cither because he did not per- 
ecive that Castaldo was placcd as a spy on his 
actions, or because he despised Ferdinand’s in- 
sidious arts, assumed the dircetion of the war 
against the Turks with his usual tone of autho- 
rity, and conducted it with great magnanimity 
and no less success. He recovered some places 
of which the Infidels had taken possession; he 
rendered their attempts to reduce others abor- 
tive, and established Ferdinand’s authority not 
only in Transylvania, but m the Bannat of Te- 
meswar and several of the countries adjacent. 
In carrying on these operations he often differed 
in sentiments from Castaldo and his officers, and 
treated the Turkish prisoners with a degree not 
only of humanity but even of generosity, whrch 
Castaldo loudly condemned. ‘This was represent- 
ed at Vienna as an artful method of courting 
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the frendship of the Infidels, that, by securing 
their protection, he might shake off all depend- 
ence upon the sovereign whom he now ae- 
knowledged. Though Martinuzzi, in justifica- 
tion of his own conduct, contended that 1t was 
impolitic by unnecessary severities to exasperate 
an enemy prone to revenge, Castaldo’s accusa- 
tions gained credit with Ferdinand, prepossessed 
already against Martinuzzi, and jealous of every 
thing that could endanger his own authority in 
Hungary, in proportion as he knew it to be pre- 
carious and ill-estabhshed These suspicions Cas- 
taldo confirmed and strengthened by the intel- 
hgence which he transmitted continually to his 
confidants at Vienna. By misrepresenting what 
was mmocent, and putting the worst construction 
on what scemed dubious in Martinuzzi’s con- 
duct ;' by imputing to him designs which he never 
formed, and charging him with actions of which 
he was not guilty,—he at last convinced Ferdi- 
nand, that in order to preserve his Hungarian 
crown, he must cut off that ambitious prelate. 
But Ferdinand, foreseeing that 1t would be dan- 
gerous to proceed im the regular course of law 
against a subject of such exorbitant power as 
might enable him to set his sovereign at defiance, 
determined to employ violence im order to obtain 
that satisfaction which the laws were too feeble 
to afford him. 


H® issued his orders accordingly to Castaldo, 
who willingly undertook that mfamous service 
Having communicated the design to some Italian 
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BooK and Spanish officers whom he could trust, and 
Xx. concerted with them the plan of executing it, 
ana they entered Martinuzzi’s apartment early one 
Dec 18 morning, under pretence of presenting to him 
some despatches which were to be sent off imme- 

diately to Vienna; and while he perused a paper 

with attention, one of their number struck him 

with his pomard m the throat. The blow was 

not mortal. Martmuzzi started up with the in- 
trepidity natural to him, and grappling the as- 

sassin, threw him to the ground But the other 
conspirators rushing in, arn old man unarmed 

and alone was unable long to sustaim such an 
unequal conflict, and sunk under the wounds 

which he received from so many hands. The 
Transylvanians were restrained by dread of 

the foreign troops stationed in their country, 

from rising in arms in order to take vengeance 

on the murderers of a prelate who had long been 

the object of their love as well as veneration. 

The effect "They spoke of the deed, however, with horror 
of that vi- . : 
olentac- and execration; and exclaimed against Ferdi- 
oH nand, whom neither gratitude for recent and 
important services, nor reverence for a charac- 

ter eonsiflered as sacred and inviolable among 
Christians, could restrain from shedding the 

blood of a man whose only crime was attach- 

ment to his native country. The nobles, de- 

testing the jealous as well as cruel policy of a 

court which, upon uncertain and improbable 
surmises, had given up a person no less conspicu- 

ous for his ment than his rank to be butchered 

by assassins, either retired to their own estates, 
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or if they contimued with the Austrian army, 
grew cold to the service The Turks, encour- 
aged by the death of an enemy whose abilities 
they knew and dreaded, prepared to renew hos- 
talities early in the spring, and instead of the 
security which Ferdinand had expected from the 
removal of Martinuzzi, it was evident that his 
territories in Hungary were about to be attacked 
with greater vigour and defended with less zeal 
than ever.* 


By this time Maurice having almost fimshed 
his intrigues and preparations, was on the point 
of declaring his intentions openly, and of taking 
the field against the Empero. His first care, 
after he came to this resolution, was to disclaim 
that narrow and bigoted maxim of the confeder- 
ates of Smalkalde, which had led them to shun 
all connexion with foreigneis. He had observed 
how fatal this hads been to their cause; and im- 
structed by theitrekvor, he was as cager to court 
the protection of Henry II as they had been 
solicitous to prevent the interposition of Fran- 
eis I. Happily for him, he found Henry na 
disposition to listen to the first overture on his 
part, and in a situation which enabled him to 
bring the whole force of the French monarchy 
into action. Henry had long observed the pro- 
gress of the Emperor’s arms with jealousy, and 
wished to distinguish himself by entermg the 
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lists agamst the same enemy whom it had been 
the glory of his father’s reign to oppose He 
had laid hold on the first opportunity in his power 
of thwarting the Exmperor’s designs, by taking 
the Duke of Parma under lus protection, and 
hostilities were already begun, not only in that 
duchy but m Piedmont. Having terminated 
the war with England by a peace no less ad- 
vantageous to himself than honourable for his 
allies the Scots, the restless and enterprising 
courage of his nobles was impatient to display 
itself on some theatre of action more conspicuous 
than the petty operations im Parma or Piedmont 
afforded them. 


JOHN DE Fiennr, Bishop of Bayonne, whom 
Henry had sent into Germany under pretence 
of luring troops to be employed in Italy, was 
empowered to conclude a treaty mn form with 
Maurice and his associates As 1t would have 
been very indecent in a Kang ofs#F'rance to have 
undertaken the defence of the Protestant church, 
the interests of religion, how much socver they 
might be affected by the treaty, were not once 
mentioned in any of the articles Religious 
concerns they pretended to commit entirely to 
the disposition of Divine Providence; the only 
motives assigned for their present confederacy 
against Charles, were to procure the Landgrave 
liberty, and to prevent the subversion of the an- 
cient constitution and laws of the German Em- 
pire. In oider to accomplish these ends, it was 
agreed that all the contracting parties should at 
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the same time declare war against the Mmperor; 
that neither peace nor truce should be made but 
by common consent, sor without including cach 
of the confederates, that im order to guard 
against the anconvemences of anarchy or of 
pretensions to joint command, Maurice should be 
acknowledged as head of the German confede- 
rates, with abselute authority in ail military af- 
tairs: that Maurice and his associates should 
bring into the field seven thousand hoise, with a 
proportional number of infantiy; that towaids 
the subsistenee of this army, during the first three 
months of the war, Henry should contribute 
two hundred and forty thousand crowns, and 
afterwards sixty thousand crowns a-month, as 
long as they continued in arms, that Henry 
should attack the Emperor on the side ef Lorrain 
with a powerful army, that if 1t were found re- 
quisite to elect a new Kimperor, such a person 
should be nominated as shall be agrecable to the 
King of France* This treaty was concluded 
on the fifth of October, some time before Mag- 
deburg surrendered, and the preparatory nego- 
tiations were conducted with such profound se- 
cresy, that of all the princes who afterwards 
acceded to it, Maurice communicated what he 
was carrying on to two only, John Albert, the 
reigning Duke of Meckicnbury, and William of 
Hesse, the Landgrave’s eldest son. ‘The league 
itself was no less anxiously concealed, and with 
such fortunate care, that no rumour concerning 





* Recueil des Traitez, tom. u, 258. Thuan. hb. vai 279. 
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it reached the ears of the Emperor or his mimis- 
ters, nor do they seom to have conceived the 
most distant suspicion of such a transaction. 


Ar the samc time, with a solicitude which was 
careful to draw some accession of strength from 


- every quaiter, Maurice apphed to Kdward VI. 


of England, and requested a subsidy of four 
hundred thousand crowns for the support of a 
confederacy formed 1n defence of the Piotcstant 
religion But the factions which prevailed m 
the English court durmg the minority of that 
prince, and which deprived both the councils and 
arms of the nation of their wonted vigour, Icft 
the English ministers neither time nor inclina- 
tion to attend to foreign affairs, and pievented 
Maurice’s obtaining that aid which their zeal for 
the Reformation would have prompted them to 
grant him.* 


Maurice, however, having secured the pio- 
tection of such a powerful monarch as Henry II, 
proceeded with great confidence, but with equal 
caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it 
necessary to make one effort more in order to 
obtain the Emperor’s consent that the Landgrave 
shuuld be set at liberty, he sent a solemn embassy, 
in his own name and im that of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, to Inspruck. After resuming at 
great length all the facts and arguments upon 
which they founded their claim, and represent- 





* Burnet’s Hist. of the Retorm vol u Append. 37. 
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ing in the strongest terms the peculiar engage- 
ments which bound them to be so assiduous in 
their solicitations, they renewed the request in 
behalf of the unfortunate piisoner, which they 
had so often preferred mm vain. The Elector 


Palatine, the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Dukes - 


of Mecklenburg, the Duke of Deuxponts, the 
Marquis of Brandenburg-Bareith, and the Mar- 
quis of Baden, by their ambassadors, concurred 
with them im their suit. Letters were likewise 
delivered to the same effect fiom the King of 
Denmark, the Duke of Bavaria, and the Dukes 
of Lunenburg Even the King of the Romans 
joined in this application, being moved with 
compassion towards the Landgrave in his 
wretched situation, or influenced, perhaps, by 
a secret jealousy of his brother's power and 
design@yg,which, since his attempt to alter the 
order ofsuccession in the Empire, he had come 
to view with other eyes than formerly, and 
dreaded to a great degree. 


But Charles, constant to his own system with 
regard to the Landgrave, eluded a demand 
urged by such powerful imtercessors; and having 
declared that he would communicate his resolu- 
tion concerning the matter to Maurice as soon 
as he arrived at Inspruck, where he was every 
day expected, he did not deign to descend mto 
any more particular explication of his intentions * 
This application, though of no benefit to the 


* Sleid. 531. Thuan, hb vin 250. 
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Landgrave, was of great advantage to Maurice. 
It served to justify his subsequent proceedings, 
and to demonstrate the necessity of employing 
arms in order to extort that equitable concession 
which his mediation or entreaty could not obtain. 
“It was of use, too, to confiim the Emperor in his 
security, as both the solcmmity of the application 
and the solicitude with which so many princes 
were drawn 1n to enforce 1t, led linn to cenclude 
that they placed all their hopes of iestoimg the 
Y.andgrave to liberty in gaimng his consent to 
dismiss him. 


Maurice employed artifices still more refined 
to conceal his machinations, to amuse the Km- 
peror, and to gain time He affected to be 
more solicitous than ever to find out some e:- 
pedicnt for removing the difficulties with regad 
to the safeconduct for the Protestant divines 
appointed to attend the council, so that they 
might repair thither without any apprehension 
of danger. Hus ambassadois at Tient had fie- 
quent conferences coneerning this matter with 
the Impenal ambassadors in that city, and laid 
open their sentiments to them with the appear- 
ance of the most unreseived confidence. He 
was willing, at last, to have 1t believed that he 
thought all differences with respect to thus pre- 
luminary article wie on the pomt of bemg ad- 
justed; and m order to give credit to this opmuon, 
he commanded Melancthon, together with his 
brethren, to set out on their journcy to Trent. 
At the same time he held a close coiicspond- 
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ence with the Imperial court at Inspruck, and 
renewed on every occasion his professions not 
only of fidelity but of attachment to the Emperor. 
He talked continually of his tention of going 
to Inspruck in person; he gave orders to hire a 
house for him in that city, and to fit it up with 
the greatest despatch for his reception.* 


But profoundly skilled as Maurice was in the 
arts of deceit, and impenetrable as he thought 
the veil to be under which he concealed his de- 
signs, there were several things m his conduct 
which alarmed the Emperor amidst his security, 
and tempted him frequently to suspect that he 
was meditating something extraordinary. As 
these suspicions took their rise from circum- 
stances inconsiderable in themselves, or of an 
ambiguous as well as uncertain nature, they weie 
more than counterbalanced by Mauricc’s ad- 
dress; and the Emperor would not hghtly give 
up his confidence in a man whom he had once 
tiusted and loaded with favours. One particular 
alone seemed to be of such consequence, that he 
thought it necessary to demand an explanation 
with regard to it. The troops which George 
of Mecklenburg had taken into pay after the 
capitulation of Magdeburg, having fixed their 
quartets in ‘Thuringia, lived at discretion on the 
lands of the mnch ecclesiastics in thew neigh- 
bourhood. Their heense and rapaciousness were 
intolerable. Such as felt or dreaded their ex- 
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actions complained loudly to the Emperor, and 
represented them as a body of men kept in readi- 
ness for some desperate enterprise. But Mau- 
rice, partly by extenuating the enormities of 
which they had been guilty, partly by repre- 
senting the impossibility of disbanding these 
troops, or of keeping them to regular discipline, 
unless the arrears still duc to them by the Em- 
peror were paid, either removed the apprehen- 
sions which this had occasioned, or, as Charles 
was not in a condition to satisfy the demands 
of these soldiers, obliged him to be silent with 
regard to the matter * 


THE time of action was now approaching. 
Maurice had privately despatched Albert of 
Brandenburg to Paris, mm order to confirm his 
league with Henry, and to hasten the march of 
the French army He had taken measures to 
bring his own subjects together on the first sum- 
mons, he had provided for the security of 
Saxony while he should be absent with the 
army; and he held the troops in Thuringia, on 
which he chiefly depended, ready to advance 
on a moment’s warnmg. All these complicated 
operations were carried on without being dis- 
covered by the court at Inspruck, and the Em- 
peror remained there in perfect tranquillity, 
busied entirely in counteracting the intrigues 
of the Pope’s legate at Trent, and im settlng 
the conditions on which the Protestant divines 





* Sled 549. Thuan. 339, 
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should be admitted into the council, as if there 
had not been any transaction of greater moment 
in agztation. 


Tuts credulous security in a prince who, by his 
sagacity in observing the conduct of all around 
him, was commonly led to an excess of distrust, 
may seem unaccountable, and has been imputed 
to infatuation But besides the exquisite ad- 
dress with which Maurice concealed Ins inten- 
tions, two circumstances contributed to the de- 
lusion. The gout had returned upon Charles, 
soon after his arnval at Inspruck, with an 1n- 
crease of violence; and his constitution being 
broken by such frequent attacks, he was seldom 
able to exert his natural vigour of mind, or to 
consider affairs with his usual vigilance and pe- 
netration; and Granville, Bishop of Arvras, his 
prime minster, though one of the most subtle 
statesmen of that or perhaps of any age, was on 
this occasion the dupe of his own ciaft. He 
entertamed such an high opinion of his own 
abilities, and held the political talents of the 
Germans in such contempt, that he despised all 
the intimations given him concerning Maurice’s 
secret machinations or the dangerous designs 
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Alva, whose dark suspicious mind harboured 
many doubts concerning the Elector’s sincerity, 
proposed calling him immediately to court to 
answer for his conduct, Granville replied with 
great scorn, ‘That these apprehensions weic 
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ROOK groundless, and that a drunken German head 


was too gross to form any scheme which he could 
not easily penetrate and baffle. Nor did he 
assume this peremptory tone merely fiom con- 
fidence in his own discernment; he had bribed 
two of Maurice’s mmisters, and received from 
them fiequent and minute infoimation concern- 
ing all their master’s motions. But through this 
very channel, by which he expected to gain 
access to all Maurice’s counsels and even to 
his thoughts, such intelligence was conveyed to 
him as completed his deception. Maurice for- 
tunately discovered the correspondence of the 
two traitors with Granville; but instead of 
punishing them for thew erme, he dexterously 
availed himself of their fraud, and turned huis 
own arts against the Bishop He affected to 
treat these muimisters with greater confidence 
than ever; he admitted them to his consulta- 
tions; he seemed to lay open his heart to them; 
and taking care all the while to Ict them be 
acquainted with nothing but what it was his in- 
terest should be known, they transmitted to In- 
spruck such accounts as possessed Granville with 
2 firm belief of his sincerity as well as good in- 
tentions.* The Emperor himself, in the fulness 
of security, was so little moved by a memonial 
in the name of the ecclesiastical Electors, ad- 
monishing him to be on his guard agaist Mau- 
rice, that he made hght of this intelligence; 
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and his answer to them abounds with decla- 
rations of his entire and confident reliance 
on the fidelity as well as attachment of that 
prince.* 


At last Maurice’s preparations weie com- 
pleted, and he had the satisfaction to find that 
his intrigues and designs were still unknown. 
But though now ready to take the field, he did 
not lay aside the arts which he had hitherto em- 
ployed; and by one piece of craft more, he de- 
ceived his enemies a few days longer. He gave 
out that he was about to begin that jowncy 
to Inspruck of which he had so often talked, 
and he took one of the ministers whom Granville 
had bribed, to attend him thither. After travel- 
ling post a few stages, he pretended to be indis- 
posed by the fatigue of the journey, and despatch- 
ing the suspected mmuster to make his apology to 
the Emperor for this delay, and to assure him 
that he would be at Inspruck within a few days, 
he mounted on horseback as soon as this spy on 
his actions was gone, rode full speed towards 
‘Thuringia, jomed his army, which amounted to 
twenty thousand foot and five thousand hoise, and 
put it mmediately in motion.t 





* Sleid 584 

t+ Mely Mem p 13 Thesecircumstances concerning the 
Saxon ministers whom Granville had bribed are not men- 
tioned by the German historians; but as Sir James Melvil 
1eceived his information frem the Elector Palatine, and ac 
they are perfectly agreeable to the rest of Maunice’s con- 
duct, they may be considered as authentic 
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AT the same time he published a manifesto 
containing his reasons for taking arms. These 
were three m number. That he might secure 
the Protestant religion, which was threatened 
with unmediate destruction, that he muight 
maintain the constitution and laws of the Km- 
pire, and save Germany from bcing subjected 
to the dominion of an absolute monarch; that 
he might deliver the Landgrave of Hesse from 
the misciies of a long and unjust imprisonment. 
By the first he roused all the favourers of the Re- 
formation, a party formidable by their zeal as 
well as numbers, and rendered desperate by op- 
pression. By the second he interested all the 
friends of liberty, Catholics no less than Protes- 
tants, and made it their interest to unite with 
him in asserting the nghts and privileges com- 
mon to both. The third, besides the glory 
which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his en- 
gagements to the unhappy prisoner, was become 
a cause of gencral concern, not only from the 
compassion which the Landgrave’s sufferings 
excited, but from indignation at the injustice 
and rigour of the Emperor’s piocecdings against 
him. Together with Maurice’s manifesto, an- 
other appeared in the name of Albert, Marquis 
of Brandenburg-Culmbach, who had joined him 
with a body of adventurers whom he had diawn 
together The same gricvances which Maunice 
had pomted out are mentioned in it, but with 
an excess of virulence and animosity suitable to 
the character of the prince in whose name it 
was published. 
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Tue King of France added to these a mani- 
festo in his own name; in which, after taking no- 
tice of the ancient alliance between the French 
and German nations, both descended from the 
same ancestors, and after mentioning the appli- 
cations which, m consequence of this, some of 
the most illustrious among the German princes 
had made to him for his protection, he declared 
that he now took arms to re-establish the ancient 
constitution of the Empire, to deliver some of 
its princes from captivity, and to secure the priv- 
ileges and independence of all the members of 
the Germanic body In this manifesto Henry 
assumed the extraordinary title of Protector of 
the Liberties of Germany and of tts captive 
Princes ; and there was engraved on it a cap, 
the ancient symbol of freedom, placed between 
two daggers, in order to intimate to the Germans 
that this blessing was to be acquired and secured 
by force of arms.* 


Mauvricer had now to act a part entirely new, 
but his flexible genius was capable of accommo- 
dating itself tp every situation. The moment 
he took arms he was as bold and enterprising 
in the field as he had been cautious and ciafty 
in the cabinet. He advanced by rapid marches 
towards the Upper Germany. All the towns in 
his way opened their gates to him He rem- 
stated the magistrates whom the Emperor had 
deposed, and gave possession of the churches to 
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the Protestant ministers whom he had ejected. 
He directed his march to Augsburg; and as the 
Imperial garrison, which was too inconsiderable 
to think of defending it, retired immediately, he 
took possession of that great city, and made the 
same changes there as in the towns through which 


he had passed * 


No words can express the Emperor’s astonish- 
ment and consternation at events so unexpected. 
He saw a gicat number of the German princes 
in arms against him, and the rest either ready to 
jom them or wishing success to their enterprise. 
He beheld a poweiful monarch united with 
them in close league, seconding their operations 
in peison at the head of a formidable army, 
while he, through negligence and credulity, 
which exposed him no less to scorn than to 
danger, had neither made nor was in condition 
to make any effectual provision, either for crush- 
ing his rebellious subjects or resisting the 
invasion of the foreign enemy. Part of his 
Spanish troops had been ordered into Hungary 
against the wks, the rest had, marched back 
to Italy upon occasion of the war in the duchy 
of Parma. The bands of veteran Germans 
had been dismissed because he was not able 
to pay them, or had entered into Maurice’s 
seivice after the siege of Magdeburg; and 
he 1emained at Inspruck with a body of sol- 
dicis hardly strong cnough to guard his own 
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person. His treasury was as much exhausted 
as his army was reduced. He had received no 
remittances for some time from the New World: 
He had forfeited all credit with the merchants 
of Genoa and Venice, who refused to lend 
him money, though tempted by the offer of 
exorbitant mterest ‘Thus Chailes, though uns 
doubtedly the most considerable potentate in 
Christendom, and capable of exeiting the great- 
est strength, his power, notwithstanding the 
violent attack made upon it, being still unim. 
paired, found himself m a situation which ren- 
dered him unable to make such a sudden and 
vigorous cffort as the juncture required, and was 
necessary to have saved him from the present 
dange1 


In this situation the Emperor placed all his 
hopes on negotiating, the only resource of such 
as are conscious of their own weakness. But 
thinking it imconsistent with his dignity to make 
the first advances to subjects who were in arms 
against him, he avoided that mdecorum by em- 
ploying the mediation of his biother Ferdinand. 
Maurice, confiding im his own talents to conduct 
any negotiation in such 4 manner as to detive 
advantage from it, and hoping that, by the 
appearance of facility mm hearkening to the first 
overture of accommodation, he might amuse 
the Emperor, and tempt him to slacken the 
activity with which he was now preparing to 
defend himself, readily agreed to an interview 
with Ferdinand im the town of Lintz in Austria; 
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and having left his army to proceed on 1ts march 
under the command of the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
he repaired thither. 


MEANWHILE the King of France punctually 
fulfilled his engagements to his allics. He took 
the field early, with a numerous and well-ap- 
pointed army, and marching dnectly mto Lor- 
rain, Toul and Verdun opened their gates at 
his approach His forces appeared next before 
Metz, and that city, by a fraudulent stratagem 
of the Constable Montmorency, who having 
obtained permission to pass through it with a 
small guard, intioduced as many troops as were 
sufficient to overpower the garrison, was like- 
wise seized without bloodshed Henry made his 
entry ito all these towns with great pomp, 
he obliged the inhabitants to swear allegiance 
to him, and annexed those important conquests 
to the French monarchy. He left a strong gay- 
rison in Metz From thence he advanced to- 
wards Alsace, in order to attempt new conquests, 
to which the success that had hitherto attended 
his arms invited him.* 


Tue conference at Lintz did not produce any 
accommodation. Maurice when he consented 
to it seems to have had nothing in view but to 
amuse the Emperor; for he made such demands 
both in behalf of his confederates and their ally 
the French King, as he knew would not be 
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accepted by a prince too haughty to submit 
at once to conditions dictated by an enemy. 
But however firmly Maurice adhered during 
the negotiation to the interests of his asso- 
ciates, or how steadily soever he kept im view 
the objects which had induced lim to take 
arms, he often professed a streng inclination to 
terminate the differences with the Emperor in 
an amicable manner. #ncouraged by this ap- 
pearance of a pacific disposition, Ierdinand pro- 
posed a second interview at Passau on the twenty- 
sixth of May, and that a truce should commence 
on that day, and continuc to the tenth of June, 
in order to give them leisure for adjusting all the 
points in dispute. 


Uron this Mawice rejoined lis army on the 
ninth of May, which had now advanced to 
Gundelfingen. He put his troops in motion 
next morning; and as sixteen days yet remained 
for action before the commencement of the 
truce, he resolved, during that period, to venture 
upon an enterprise the success of which would 
be so decisive as to render the negotiations 
at Passau extremely short, and entitle him to 
treat upon his own terms He foresaw that the 
prospect of a cessation of arms, which was to 
take place so soon, together with the opinion 
of his earnestness to re-establish peace, with 
which he had artfully amused Ferdmand, could 
hardly fail of imspirmg the Emperor with such 
false hopes, that he would naturally become 
remiss, and relapse mto some degree of that 
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security which had already been so fatal to him. 
Relying on this conjecture, he marched directly 
at the head of his army towards Inspruck, and 
advanced with the most rapid motion that could 
be given to so great a body of troops. On the 
eighteenth he arrived at Ficssen, a post of great 
consequence, at the entrance into the Tyrolese. 
There he found a body of eight hundred men, 
whom the Emperor had assembled, strongly en- 
trenched, in order to oppose his progress. He 
attacked them instantly with such violence and 
impetuosity that they abandoned their lines pre- 
cipitately, and falling back on a second body 
posted near Ruten, communicated the panic ter- 
ror with which they themselves had been seized 
to those troops; so that they lhkewise took to flight 
after a fecble resistance. 


ELATED with this success, which exceeded 
his most sanguine hopes, Maurice pressed for- 
ward to Ehrenberg, a castle situated on an high 
and steep precipice, which commanded the only 
pass through the mountains As this fort had 
been surrendered to the Protestants at the be- 
ginning of the Smalkaldic war, because the 
garrison was then too weak to defend it, the 
Emperor, sensible of its importance, had taken 
care at this juncture, to throw into 1t a body 
of troops suffiaent to maimtain it against the 
greatest army But a shephered, in pursuing a 
goat which had strayed from his flock, having 
discovered an unknown path by which it was 
possible to ascend to the top of the rock, came 
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with this seasonable piece of intelligence to 
Maurice. A small band of chosen soldieis, un- 
der the command of George of Mecklenburg, 
was instantly ordered to follow this guide They 
set out in the evening, and clambering up the 
rugged track with infinite fatigue as well as 
danger, they reached the summit unperceived ; 
and at an hour which had been agreed on, when 
Maurice began the assault on the one side of the 
castle, they appeaied on the other, ready to scale 
the walls, which were feeble in that place, because 
it had been hitherto deemed imaccessible. The 
garrison, struck with teiror at the sight of an 
enemy on a quarter where they had thought them- 
selves perfectly secure, immediately threw down 
their arms Maurice, almost without bloodshed, 
and which was of greater consequence to him, 
without loss of time, took possession of a place 
the reduction of which might have retarded him 
long, and have required the utmost efforts of his 
valour and skill.* 


MAURICE was now only two days’ march from 
Inspruck, and without losing a moment he order- 
ed his infantry to advance thither, having left his 
cavalry, which was unserviceable in that moun- 
tainous country, at Fiessen, to guard the mouth 
of the pass. He proposed to advance with such 
rapidity as to anticipate any accounts of the loss 
of Ehrenberg, and to surprise the Emperor, to- 
gether with his attendants, im an open town 1n- 
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capable of defence. But just as his troops began 
to move, a battahon of mercenaries mutinied, de- 
claring that they would not stir until they had 
received the gratuity which, according to the 
custom of that age, they clarmed as the recom- 
petise due to them for having taken a place by 
assault. It was with great difficulty as well as 
danger, and not without some considerable loss 
of time, that Maurice qureted this insurrection, 
and prevailed on the soldiers to follow him 
to a place where he promised them such rich 
booty as would be an ample reward for all their 
Services, 


To the delay occasioned by this unforeseen 
accident the Emperor owed his safety. He 
was informed of the approaching danger late in 
the evening, and knowing that nothing could 
save him but a speedy flight, he instantly left 
Inspruck, without regarding the darkness of 
the mght or the violence of the rain which 
happened to fall at that time; and notwith- 
standing the debility occasioned by the gout, 
which rendered him unable to bear any motion 
but that of a litter, he travelled by the hght of 
torches, taking his way over the Alps, by roads 
almost mmpassable. Hus courtiers and attendants 
followed lim with equal precipitation, some of 
them on such horses as they could hastily 
procure, many of them on foot, and all in the 
utmost confusion, In this miserable plight, 
very unhke the pomp with which Charles had 
appeared during the five preceding years as 
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the conqueror of Germany, he arrived at Icngth, 
with his dejected tram, at Villach in Carimthia, 
and scarcely thought himself secure even 1n that 
remote inaccessible corner. 


Mavnice entered Inspruck a few hours after 
the Emperor and lis attendants had left it; 
and enraged that the prey should escape out of 
his hands when he was just ready to seize it, he 
pursued them some miles; but finding it impos- 
sible to overtake persons to whom their fear 
gave speed, he returned to the town, and aban- 
doned all the Emperor’s baggage, together with 
that of his ministers, to be plundered by the 
soldiers; while he preserved untouched every 
thing belonging to the King of the Romans, 
either because he had formed some friendly con- 
nexion with that prince, or because he wished 
to have it believed that such a connexion subsist- 
ed between them. As there now remained only 
three days to the commencement of the truce, 
(with such nicety had Maunice calculated his 
operations,) he set out for Passau, that he might 
meet Ferdinand on the day appointed 


BerFrorE Charles left Inspruck, he withdrew 
the guards placed on the degraded Elector of 
Saxony, whom, dung five years, he had car- 
nied about with him asa prisoner, and set him 
entirely at lbeity, either with an intention to 
embarrass Maurice by letting loose a mval who 
might dispute his title to his domimions and 
dignity, or from a sense of the indecency of 
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detaining him a prisoner while he himself run 
the nsk of being deprived of his own lberty. 
But that prince seeing no other way of escaping 
than that which the Emperor took, and abhor- 
ring the thoughts of falling into the hands of a 
kinsman whom he justly considered as the author 
of all his misfortunes, chose rather to accompany 
Charles in his flight, and to expect the final deci- 
sion of his fate from the treaty which was now 
approaching. 


THESE were not the only effects which Mau- 
rice’s operations produced. It was no sooner 
known at Trent that he had taken arms, than 
a general consternation scized the fathers of the 
council, The German prelates immediately 1¢- 
tuned home, that they might provide for the 
safety of their respective territories. The rest 
were extremely impatient to be gone; and the 
legate, who had hitheito disappointed all the 
endeavouis of the Imperial ambassadors to pro- 
cure an audience m the council for the Pro- 
testant divines, laid hold with joy on such a 
plausible pretext for dismissmg an assembly 
which he had found it so difficult to govern. 
In a congregation held on the twenty-aghth 
of April, a decree was issued, prooguing the 
council during two years, and appointing it to 
meet at the expiration of that time, if peace 
were then re-established in Europe* This 
proiogation, however, continued no less than 
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ten years; and the proccedings of the council, 
when reassembled in the year one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-two, fall not within the period 
presciibed to this history. 


THE convocation of this assembly had been 
passionately desired by all the states and princes 
in Christendom, who, fiom the wisdom as well 
as picty of prelates representing the whole body 
of the faithful, expected some charitable and 
efficacious endeavours towards composing the 
disscnsions wluch unhappily had arisen in the 
chuich. But the several Popes by whose au- 
thority 1t was called had other objects m view. 
They exeited all their powei 01 policy to attain 
these, and by the abilities a5 well as address of 
their legates, by the ignorance of many of the 
prelates, and by the servility of the indigent 
Italian bishops, acquired such influence in the 
council, that they dictated all its decrecs, and 
framed them, not with an mtention to restore 
unity and concord to the church, but to estab- 
lish their own dommion, or to confirm those ten- 
ets upon which they imagined that dominion to 
be founded Doctrines which had hitherto been 
admitted upon the credit of tradition alone, 
and icceived with some latitude of inteipreta- 
tion, were defined with a sc.upulous nicety, and 
confirmed by the sanction of authority. Rutes 
which had formeily been observed only in def- 
crence to custom supposed to be ancient, were 
established by the decrees of the church, and 
declaicd to be esscntial paits of its worship, 
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The breach, mstead of being closed, was wid- 
ened and made ureparable. In place of any 
attempt to reconcile the contending parties, a 
line was drawn with such studied accuracy as 
ascertained and marked out the distinction be- 
tween them ‘This still serves to keep them at 
a distance; and, without some signal imterposi- 
tion of Divine Providence, must render the sepa- 
ration perpetual. 


Our knowledge of the procecdings of this as- 
sembly is derived fiom three different authors. 
Father Paul of Venice wrote his history of the 
Council of Trent while the memory of what had 
passed there was 1ecent, and some who had 
becn members of 1t were still alive He has 
exposed the intrigues and artifices by which 
it was conducted with a freedom and severity 
which have given a decp wound to the credit 
of the council He has described its delibera- 
tions and explamed 1ts decrees with such per- 
spicuity and depth of thought, with such various 
erudition and such force of reason, as have justly 
entitled his work to be placed among the most 
admired historical compositions About half a 
century thereafter, the Jesuit Pallavicini pub- 
lished his history of the council in opposition 
to that of Father Paul, and by employing all 
the force of an acute and refining genius to in- 
validate the credit or to confute the reasonings 
of his antagonist, he labours to prove, by artful 
apologies for the proceedings of the council 
and subtle interpretations of its decrecs, that 
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it deliberated with impartiality, and decided 
with judgment as well as candour. Vargas, a 
Spanish docto: of laws, who was appointed to 
attend the Imperial ambassadors at Trent, sent 
the Bishop of Arras a regular account of the 
transactions there, explaining all the arts which 
the legate employed to influence or overawe 
the counal. His letters have been published, in 
which he mveighs against the Papal court with 
that asperity of censure which was natural to a 
man whose situation enabled him to observe its 
intrigues thoroughly, and who was obliged to 
exeit all his attention and talents in order to 
disappoint them. But whichsoever of these 
authors an intelligent person takes for his guide 
in forming a judgment concerning the spuit of 
the council, he must discover so much ambition 
as well as artifice among some of the members, so 
much ignorance and corruption among others , 
he must observe such a large infusion of human 
policy and passions, mingled with such a scanty 
portion of that simplicity of heait, sanctity of 
manners, and love of truth, which alone qualify 
men to determine what doctrines are worthy of 
God and what worship 1s acceptable to lim, 
that he will find it no easy matter to believe 
that any extraordmary influence of the Holy 
Ghost hovered over this assembly and dictated 
its decrees. 


WuiLE Maurice was employed in negotiating 
with the King of the Romans at Lintz, or m 
making war on the Emperor in the Tyrol, the 
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Book French King had advanced mto Alsace as far as 

xX.  Stiasburg; and having demanded leave of the 
senate to march through the city, he hoped that 
by repeating the same fraud which he had prac- 
tised at Metz, he might render himself master 
of the place, and by that means secure a passage 
over the Rhine into the heart of Germany. But 
the Strasburgers, instructed and put on their 
guard by the cicdulity and misfortune of their 
neithbours, shut their gates; and having assem- 
bled a garrison of five thousand soldiers, repaired 
their fortifications, rased the houses in their 
suburbs, and determined to defend themselves to 
the utmost At the same time they sent a depu- 
tation of their most respectable citizens to the 
King, in order to divert him from making any 
hostile attempt upon them The Electors of 
Treves and Cologne, the Duke of Cleves, and 
other princes in the neighbomhood, interposed 
in thew behalf, beseechng Henry that he 
would not forget so soon the title which he had 
gencrously assumed, and instead of being the 
Deliverer of Geimany, become its Oppvessor. 
The Swiss Cantons seconded them with zeal, 
soheiting Henry to spare a city which had long 
been connected with their community in friend- 
ship and alliance. 


1552, 


ie Nie PowWERFUL as this united intercession was, it 
cess. would not have prevailed on Henry to forego a 
prize of so much value, if he had been im a con- 
dition to have seized it. But in that age the 


method of subsisting numerous armies at a dis- 
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tance from the frontiers of their own country 
was imperfectly understood, and neither the 
revenues of princes nor their experience in 
the art of war were equal to the great and 
complicated efforts which such an undertaking 
required. The French, though not far removed 
from their own frontier, began already to suffer 
from scarcity of provisions, and had no sufficient 
magazines collected to support them durmg 
a siege, which must necessarily have been of 
great length* At the same time, the Queen 
of Hungary, Governess of the Low Countries, 
had assembled a considerable body of troops, 
which, under the command of Martin de Ros- 
sem, laid waste Champagne, and threatened the 
adjacent provinces of France These concur- 
ring circumstances obliged the King, though 
with reluctance, to abandon the enterprise. But 
being willing to acquire some merit with his 
allies by this 1ctreat which he could not avoid, 
he pretended to the Swiss that he had taken 
the resolution merely in compliance with their 
request ;— and then, after giving orders that all 
the horses in his army should be led to drmk 
in the Rhine, as a proof of his having pushed 
his conquest so far, he marched back towards 
Champagne. 


Waite the French King and the main army 
of the confederates were thus employed, Albert 
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00k of Brandenburg was intrusted with the com- 


x 


mand of a separate body of eight thousand men, 
consisting chiefly of mercenaries, who had re- 
sorted to his standard rather from the hope of 
lunder than the expectation of regular pay. 
hat prince seeing himself at the head of such 
a number of desperate adventurers, ready to 
follow wherever he should lead them, soon began 
to disdain a state of subordination, and to form 
such extravagant schemes of aggrandismg him- 
self as seldom oecur, even to ambitions minds, 
unless when civil war or violent factions rouse 
them to bold exertions, by alluring them with 
immediate hopes of success. Full of these 
aspiring thoughts, Albert made war m a manner 
very different from the other confederates. He 
endeavoured to spread the terror of his arms by 
the rapidity of his motions as well as the extent 
and mgour of his devastations; he exacted con- 
tributions wherever he came, in order to amass 
such a sum of money as would put it in his 
power to keep his army together; he laboured 
to get possession of Nuremberg, Ulm, or some 
other of the free cities in Upper Germany, in 
which, as a capital, he might fix the seat of his 
power But finding these cities on their guard, 
and in a condition to resist his attacks, he 
turned all his rage agamst the Popish eccle- 
Siastics, whose territories he plundered with 
such wanton and merciless barbarity as gave 
them a very unfavourable impression of the 
spinit of that reformation in religion with zeal 
for which he pretended to be ammated. The 
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Bishops of Bamberg and Wurtzburg, by their 
situation, lay particularly exposed to his ravages; 
he obliged the former to transfer to him in 
property almost one-half of his extensive dio- 
cese, and compelled the latter to advance a 
great sum of money in order to save his ter- 
ritories from rum and desolation. During all 
those wild sallies Albeit paid no regard either 
to Maurice’s orders, whose commands as Ge- 
neralissimo of the league he had engaged to 
obey, or to the remonstrances of the other con- 
federates; and mautfestly discovered that he at- 
tended only to his own private emolument, with- 
out any solicitude about the common cause o1 the 
general objects which had induced them to take 
arms * 


Maurice having ordered his army to march 
back into Bavaria, and having published a pro- 
clamation enjoining the Lutheran clagy and m- 
structors of youth to resume the exercise of 
their functions m all the cities, schools, and uni- 
versities from which they had been ejected, met 
Ferdinand at Passau on the twenty-sixth day of 
May. As matters of the greatest consequence 
to the future peace and independence of the 
Empire were to be settled in this congress, the 
eyes of all Germany were fixed upon it. Be- 
sides Ferdinand and the Imperial ambassadors, 
the Duke of Bavaria, the Bishops of Saltzburg 
and Aichstadt, the ministers of all the Electors, 
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erable princes and free cities, resorted to Passau. 
Maurice m the name of his associates, and the 
King of the Romans as the Emperor’s representa- 
tive, opened the negotiation. The princes who 
were,present, together with the deputies of such 

s were absent, acted as intercessors or mediators 
siete them. 





merated all the unconstitutional and oppressive 
acts of the Empcror’s administration, he, agree- 
ably to the manifesto which he had published 
when he took arms against him, limited his de- 
mands to three articles That the Landgrave 
of Hesse should be immediately set at liberty; 
that the grievances in the eivit government of 
the Empire should be redressed; and that the 
Protestants should be allowed the public exercise 
of their religion without molestation. Ferdinand 
and the Imperial ambassadors discovering their 
unwillingness to gratify him with regard to all 
these points, the mediators wrote a joint letter to 
the Emperor, beseeching him to deliver Germany 
from the calamities of a civil war, by giving such 
satisfaction to Maurice and his party as might in- 
duce them to lay down their arms; and at the 
same time they prevailed upon Maurice to grant 
a prolongation of the truce for a short time, dur- 
ing which they undertook to procure the Empe- 
ror’s final answer to his demands. 
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THIs request was presented to the Emperor age 

in the name of all the princes of the Emprre, 

Popish as well as Protestant, in the name of such 

as had lent an helping hand to forward his am- powerful. 

bitious schemes, as wéll as of those who had lysupport- 
e 

viewed the progress of his power with jealous? primes of 

and dread. The uncommon and cordial unanimity i 

with which they concurred at this juncture in en- 

foreng Maunrice’s demands and in recommending 

peace, flowed from different causes. Such as were 

most attached to the Roman Catholic church 

could not help observing that the Protestant con- 

federates were at the head of a numerous army, 

while the Emperor was but just beginning to 

provide for his own defence. They foresaw that 

great efforts would be required of them, and 

would be necessary on their part, in order to cope 

with enemies who had been allowed to get the 

start so far, and to atta such formidable power. 

Experience had taught them that the fruit of all 

these efforts would be reaped by the Emperor 

alone, and the more complete any victory proved 

which they should gam, the faster would they 

bind their own fetters and render them the more 

intolerable. ‘These refflectrons made them cau- 

tious how they contributed a second time, by their 

indiscreet zeal, to put the Emperor in possession 

of power which would be fatal to the hberties of 

ther country. Notwithstanding the mtolerant 

spirit of bigotry in that age, they chose rather 

that the Protestants should acquire that security 

for their religion which they demanded, than by 
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assisting Charles to oppress them, to give such 
additional force to the Imperial prerogative as 
would overturn the constitution of the Empire. 
To all these considerations the dread of seeing 
Germany laid waste by a avil war added new 
‘force. Many states of the Empire already felt the 
@estructive rage of Albert’s arms, others dreaded 
it, and all wished for an accommodation between 
the Emperor and Maurice, which they hoped 
woffa save them from that cruel scourge. 


Sucu were the reasons that induced so many 
princes, notwithstandmg the vanety of their 
political interests and the opposition in their 
religious sentiments, to unite mm recommending 
to the Emperor an accommodation with Mau- 
rice, not only as a salutary but as a necessary 
measure ‘The motives which prompted Charles 
to desire 1t were not fewer or of less weight. 
He was perfectly sensible of the superiority 
which the confederates had acquired through 
his own negligence, and he now felt the in- 
suffiaency of his own resources to oppese them. 
His Spamish subjects, disgusted at his long ab- 
sence, and weary of endless wars which were of 
little benefit to their country, refused to furnish 
him any considerable supply either of men or 
money; and although by his address or impor- 
tunity he might have hoped to draw from them 
at last more effectual aid,—that, he knew, was too 
distant to be of any service in the present exi- 
gency of his affairs. Hus treasury was drained, 
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his veteran forces were, dispersed or disbanded, 
and he could not depend much either on the 
fidelity or courage of the new-levied soldiers 
whom he was collecting There was no hope 
of repeating with success the same artificcs 
which had weakened and ruined the Smalkaldic 
league. As the end at which he armed was now 
known, he could no longer employ the specious 
pretexts which had formerly concealed his am- 
bitious designs. Every prince in Germany was 
alarmed and on his guard, and it was vain to 
think of blinding them a second time to such 
a degrce as to make one part of them instru- 
ments to enslave the other. ‘The spit of 2 
confedeiacy whereof Mawice was the head, 
experience had taught him to be very different 
from that of the league of Smalkaide, and fiom 
what he had already felt, he had no reason to 
flatter himself that its councils would be as 1rre- 
solute or its efforts as timid and feeble If he 
should resolve on continuing the war, he might 
be assured that the most considerable states 1m 
Germany would take part in 1t against him, and 
a dubious neutrality was the utmost he could 
expect from the 1est. While the confederates 
found full employment for his arms in one 
quarter, the Kang of France would scize the 
favourable opportunity, and push on his opera- 
tions in another with almost certain success. 
That monarch had already made .conquests in 
the Empire, which Charles was no less eager to 
recover than impatient to be revenged on him 
for aiding his malcontent subjects. Though 
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Henry had now retired, from the banks of the 
Rhine, he had only vacied the scene of hostilities, 
having mvaded the Low Countries with all his 
forces. The Turks, roused by the solicitations 
of the French King, as well as stimulated by re- 
sentment against Ferdinand for having violated 
the truce in Hungary, had prepared a powerful 
fleet to ravage the coasts of Naples and Sicily, 
which he had deft almost defenceless, by calling 
thence the greatest part of the regular troops to 
join the army which he was now assembling. 


FERDINAND, who went in person to Villach, 
in order to lay before the Emperor the result of 
the conferences at Passau, had hkewise reasons 
peculiar to himself for desiring an accommo- 
dation. These prompted him to second with 
the greatest earnestness the arguments which 
the princes assembled there had employed in 
recommending it. He had observed, not with- 
out secret satisfaction, the fatal blow that had 
been given to the despotic power which his 
brother had usurped in the Empire. He was 
extremely solicitous to prevent Charles from 
recovering his former superiority, as he foresaw 


* that ambitious prince would immediately resume, 


with increased eagerness, and with a better 
chance of success, his favourite scheme of tr#ns- 
mitting that power to his son, by excluding his 
brother frofn the right of succession to the Im- 
perial throne. On this account he was willing 
to contribute towards circumscribing the Im- 
perial authority, in order to render his own 
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possession of it certain. Besides, Solyman, ex- BOOK 
asperated at the loss of Transylvama, and still <x. 
more at the fraudulent arts by which it had been 
’ seized, had ordered rato the field an army of an 
hundred thousand men, which having defeated 
a great body of Ferdinand’s troops and taken 
‘yeveral places of importance, threatened not 
‘, to complete the conquest of the provinee, 
but to drive them out of that part of Hungary 
which was still subject to his jurisdiction. He 
was unable to resist such a mighty enemy, the 
Emperor, while engaged in a domestic war, 
could afford him no aid; and he could not even 
hope to draw from Germany the contingent, 
either of troops or money, usually furnished 
to repel the invasions of the Infidels. Maunce 
having observed Ferdinand’s perplexity with 
regard to this last point, had offeicd, if peace 
were re-established on a secure foundation, that 
he wanld march in person with his troops into 
Hungary against the Turks. Such was the effect 
of this well-timed proposal, that Ferdinand, 
destitute of every other prospect of relief, be- 
camé the most zealous ‘advocate whom the con- 
federates could have employed to urge their 
claims, and there was hardly any thing that they 
could have demanded which he would not have 
chosen to grant, rather than have retarded a 
pacification to which he trusted as the only 
means of saving his Hunganan crown. 
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expected that it would have taken place 1mme- 
diately. But the inflexibility of the Emperor’s 
temper, together with his unwillingness at once 
to relinquish objects which he had long pursued 
with such earnestness and assiduity, counterbal- 
anced, for some time, the force of all the mo- 
tives which disposed him to peace, and not a 
put that event at a distance, but seemed to #@f- 
der it uncertain. When Maurice’s demands, to-. 
gether with the letter of the mediators at Passau, 
were presented to him, he peremptorily refused 
to redress the grievances which were pointed 
out, nor would he agree to any stipulation for 
the immediate security of the Protestant rel1- 
gion, but proposed ieferrmg both these to the 
determination of a future Diet. On his part he 
required that instant reparation should be made 
to all who, during the present war, had suffered, 
either by the licentiousness of the confederate 
troops or the cxactions of their leaders. ,_ 


Maoricr, who was well acquainted with the 
Emperor’s arts, immediately concluded that he 
had nothing in view by these overtures bit to 
amuse and deceive; and therefore, without lis- 
tening to Ferdinand’s entreaties, he left Passau 
abruptly, and joining his troops, which were en- 
campéd at Mergentheim, a city in Franconia, 
belonging to the Knights of the Tcutonic Order, 
he put them in motion and renewed hostilities. 
As three thousand men in the Emperor’s pay 
had thrown themselves into Francfort on the 
Maine, and might from thence invest the neigh- 
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bouring country of Hesse, he marched towards 
that city, and laid siege to it in form. The 
briskness of this enterprise, and the vigour with 
which Maurice carried on his approaches against 
the town, gave such an alarm to the Emperor, 
as disposed him to lend a more favourable ear 
to Ferdinand’s arguments in behalf of an accom- 
modation. Firm and haughty as his nature was, 
he found it necessary to bend, and signified his 
willingness to make concessions on his part, if 
Maurice, in return, would abate somewhat of the 
rigour of his demands - Ferdmand, as soon as 
he perceived that his brother began to yield, 
did not desist fiom his importunities until he 
prevailed on him to declare what was the utmost 
that he would grant for the security of the con- 
federates. Having gained this difficult point, 
he instantly despatched a messenger to-Maurice’s 
camp, and impaiting to him the Emperor’s final 
resolution, conjured him not to frustrate his 
endeavours for the re-establishment of pceacc, 
or, by.an unseasonable obstinacy on his side, to 
disappoint the wishes of all Germany for that 
salutary event. 


Maovricr, notwithstanding the prosperous si- 
tuation of his affairs, was strongly inclined to 
listen to this advice. The Emperor, though 
overreached and surpiised, had now begun to 
assemble troops, and however slow his motions 
might be while the first effects of his conster- 
nation remained, he was sensible that Chailes 
must at last act with vigour proportional to the 
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BOOK extent of his power and territories, and lead into 
x. | Germany an army formidable by its numbers, 
“~~” and still more by the terror of his name aswell 
195% as the remembrance of his past victories. He 
could scarcely hope that a confederacy com- 
posed of so many members would continue to 
operate with union and perseverance: sufficient 

to resist the consistent and well-directed efforts 

of an army at the absolute disposal of a leader 
accustomed to command and to conquer. He 

felt already, although he had not hitherto expe- 
rienced the shock of any adverse event, that he 
himself was the head of a disjointed body. He 

saw from thé example of Albert of Branden- 

burg how difficult it would be, with all lus 
address and credit, to prevent any particular 
member from detaching himself from the whole, 

and how: impossible to recal him to his proper 

rank and subordination. This filled him with 
apprehensions for the common cause. Another 
consideration gave him no less disquiet with re- 

gard to his own particular interests. By-setting 

at liberty the degraded Elector, and by repeal- 

ing the act by which that prince was deprived 

of his hereditary honours and dominions, the 
Emperor had it in his power to wound him in 

the most tender part. The efforts of a prince 
beloved by his ancient subjects and revered by 

all the Protestant party, im order to recover what 

had been unjustly taken from him, could hardly 

have failed of exciting commotions in Saxony, 
which would endanger all that he had acquired 

at the expense of so much dissumulation and 
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artifige. It was no less in the Emperor’s power 3Boox 
to render vain all the solicitations of the confe- <x. 
derates in behalf of the Landgrave. He had “7 
only to add one act of violence more to the injus- 
tice and rigour with which he had already treated 

him; and he had accordingly threatened the sons 

of that unfortunate piince, that if they persisted 

in their present enterprise, instead of seeing their 

father restored to liberty, they should hear of his 

having suffered the punishment which his rebel- 

lion had merited.* 


Havin deliberated upon all these points with The peace 
his associates, Maurice thought 1t more prudent ae 
to accept of the conditions offered, though less Cuded at 
advantageous than those which he had proposed, 
than again to commit all to the doubtful issue 
of wart He repaired forthwith to Passau, and 
signed the treaty of peace; of which the chief Aug.¢ 
articles were,—That before the twelfth day of 
August, the confederates shall lay down then 

s and disband their® forces; that on or 

re that day the Landgrave shall be set at 
li¥@rty, and conveyed in’ safety to his castle of 
R&pinfels; that a Diet shall be held within gix 
mouths, in order to deliberate concerning the 
most proper and effectual method of preventing 
for the future all disputes and dissensions about 
religion; that im the mean time, neither the 


Emperor nor any other prince shall, upon any 
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pretext whatever, offer any injury or violenge to 
such as adhered to the confession of Augsburg, 
but allow them to enjoy the free and undisturbed 
exercise of their religion; that in return the 
Protestants shall not molest the Catholics either 
in the exercise of their ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
or in performing their religious ceremonies ; 
that the Imperial chamber shall administer jus- 
tice impartially to persons of both parties, and 
Protestants be admitted mndisciiminately with the 
Catholics to sit as judges in that court; that if 
the next Diet should not be able to termimate 
the disputes with regard to religion, the stipu- 
lations in the present treaty in behalf of the 
Protestants shall continue for ever in full force 
and vigour; that none of the confederates 
shall be hable to any action on account of what 
had happened during the course of the war; 
that the consideration of those encroachments 
which had been made, as Maurice pretended, 
upon the constitution and liberties of the Em- 
pire shall be remittefl to the approaching Di 
that Albert of Brandenburg shall be com 
hended in the treaty, provided he shall accede to 
it, and disband his forces before the —. of 
August - 





Sucir was the memorable treaty of Passau, 
that overturned the vast fabric in erecting 
which Charles had employed so many ycars, and 
had exerted the utmost.efforts of his power and 
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policy; that annulled all his regulations with sBooK 


regard to religion, defeated all his hopes of 
rendering the Imperial authority absolute and 
hereditary m his family, and estabhshed the 
Protestant church, which had hitherto subsisted 
precariously in Germany, through connivance 
or by expedients, upon a firm and secure basis. 
Maurice reaped all the glory of having concert- 
ed and completed this unexpected revolution. 
It is a singular circumstance that the Refor- 
mation should be indebted for its security and 
full establishment in Germany to the same hand 
which had brought it to the brink of destruc- 
tion, and that both events should have been 
accomplished by the same arts of dissimulation. 
The énds, however, which Maurice had in view 
at. those different junctures, seem to have been 
more .attended to than the means by which he 
attained them; and he was now as universally 
extolled for his zeal and public spirit as he had 
lately been condemned for his mdifference and 
interested policy. It 1s no less worthy of ob- 
servation, that the French King, a monarch 
zealous for the Catholic faith, should employ 
his power in order to protect and maintain the 
Reformation in the Empire, at the very time 
when he was persecuting his own Protestant 
subjects with all the fierceness of bigotry; and 
that the league for this purpose, which proved 
so fatal to the Romish church, should be nego- 
tiated and signed by a Roman Catholic bishop 
So wonderfully doth the wisdom of God super- 
intend and regulate the caprice of human pas- 
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LITTLE attention was paid to the interests of 
the French King during the negotiations at 
Passau. Maurice and his associates having 
gained what they had in view, discovered no 
great solicitude about an ally whom, perhaps, 
they reckoned to be overpaid for the assistance 
which he had given them, by his acquisitions m 
Lorram. A short clause which they procured . 
to be inserted in the treaty, importing that the 
King of France might communicate to the con- 
fedcrates his particular pretensions or causes of 
hostility, which they would lay before the Em- 
peror, was the only sign that they gave of their 
remembcring how much they had been indebted. 
to him for their success. Henry experienced 
the same treatment which every prince who 
lends his aid to the authors of a civil war may 
expect As soon as the rage of faction began 
to subside and any prospect of accommodation 
to open, his services were forgotten, and his 
associates made a merit with their sovereign of 
the ingratitude with which they abandoned their 
protector. But how much soever Henry might 
be enraged at the perfidy of his allies, or at the 
impatience with which they hastened to make 
their peace with the Emperor at his expense, 
he was perfectly sensible that it was more his 
interest to keep well with the Germanic body 
than to resent the indignities offered him by any 
particular members of it. For that reason he 
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dismissed the hostages which he had received BOOK 
from Maurice and his associates, and affected to X. 
talk in the same strain as formerly concerning 
his zeal for maintaining the ancient constitution 
and liberties of the Empure. 
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AS soon as the treaty of Passau was signed, Book 
Maunice, in consequence of his engagements with =‘ X1I. 
Ferdinand, marched into Hungary at the head of “73%” 
twenty thousand men. But the great superiority Avs 3. 
of the Turkish armies, the frequent mutinies marches 
both of the Spamsh and German soldiers, occa- to Hu" 
sioned by their want of pay, together with the dis- against the 
sensions between Maurice and Castaldo, who was ?™** 
piqued at being obliged to resign the chief com- 

mand to him, prevented his performing any thing 

in that country suitable to his former fame, or of 

great bénefit to the King of the Romans.* 





* Istuanhaffi Hist. Hungar 288. Thuan. lb, x. 372. 
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Wuen Maurice set out for Hungary, the 
Prince of Hesse parted from him wath the forces 
under his command, and marcheil back into his 
own country, that he might be ready to receive 
lus father upon his return, and give up to him 
the reins of government, which he had held 
duing his absence But fortune was not yet 
weary of persecuting the Landgrave. A. bat- 
talion of mercenary troops which had been in 
the pay of Hesse, bemg seduced by Reifenberg 
their colonel, a soldicr of fortune, ready to en- 
gage in any enterprise, secretly withdrew from 
the young prince as he was marching home- 
wards, and joincd Albert of Brandenburg, who 
still contmued in arms against the Emperor, 
refusing to be mecluded in the treaty of Passau. 
Unhappily for the Landgrave, an account of 
this reached the Netherlands just as he was 
dismissed from the citadel of Mechlin where he 
had been confined, but before he had got beyond 
the frontiers of that country. The Queen of 
Hungary, who governed there in her brother’s 
hame, incensed at such an open violation of the 
treaty to which he owed his liberty, issued orders 
to arrest him, and committed him again to the 
custody of the same Spanish captain who had 
guarded him for five years with the most severe 
vigilance. Philip beheld all the horrors of his 
imprisonment renewed, and his spirits subsiding 
in the same proportion as they had risen during 
the short imterval in which he had enjoyed 
liberty, he sunk mto despaii, and believed him- 
self to be doomed to perpetual captivity. But 
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the matter being so explamed to the Emperor 
as fully satisfied him that the revolt of Reifen- 
berg’s mercenaries could be imputed neither to 
the Landgrave nor to his son, he gave orders 
for his release, and Philp at last obtaimed the 
liberty for which he had so long languished * 
But though he recovered his freedom and was 
reinstated m his domimons, his suffermgs seem 
to have broken the vigour and to have extin- 
guished the activity of his mind: Fram being 
the boldest as well as most enterpiising prince 
in the Empire, he became the most timid and 
cautious, and passed the remainder of his days 
in a pacific indolence. 


Tue degraded Elector of Saxony hkewise 
procured his hberty in consequence of the treaty 
of Passau ‘The Emperor having been obliged 
to relinquish all his schemes for extirpating the 
Protestant religion, had no longer any motive for 
detaining him a prisoner; and being extremely 
solicitous, at that juncture, to recover the con- 
fidence and good-will of the Germans, whose 
assistance was essential to the success of the en-« 
terprise which he meditated against the King of 
Francé, he, among other expedients for that pur- 
pose, thought of releasing from imprisonment a 
prince whose merit entitled him no less to esteem 
than his sufferings rendered him the object of 
compassion John Frederic took possession ac- 
cordingly of that part of his territories which had 





* Sled 573. Belearu Comment 834. 
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been reserved for him when Maurice was invested 
with the electoral dignity. As in. this situation 
he continued to display the same virtuous mag- 
nanimity for which he had been conspicuous in 
amore prosperous and splendid state, and which 
he had retained amidst all his sufferings, he main- 
tamed during the remainder of his life that hgh 
reputation to which he had so just a tatle. 


Tue loss of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, had 
made a deep impression on the Emperor. Ac- 
customed to terminate all his operations agaist 
France with advantage to himself, he thought 
that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow 
Henry the superiority in this war, or to suffer 
his own administration to be stamed with the 
infamy of having permitted derntories of such 
consequence to be dismembered from the Em- 
pire. This was no less a point of interest than 
of honour. As the frontier of Champagne was 
more naked and lay more exposed than that of 
any province in France, Charles had frequently, 
during his wars with that kingdom, made inroads 
upon that quarter with great success and effect; 
but 1f Henry were allowed to retain his late 
conquests, France would gain such a formidable 
barrier on that side as to be altogether secure 
where formerly she had been weakest. On the 
other hand, the Empire had now lost as much in 
point of security as France had acquired; and 
being stripped of the defence which those cities 
afforded it, lay open to be invaded on a quarter 
where all the towns having been hitherto con- 
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sidered as interior, and remote from any enemy, 
were but shghtly fortified. ‘These considerations’ 
determined Charles to attempt recbvering the 
three towns of which Henry had made himself 
master; and the preparations which he had made 
against Maurice and his associates enabled him 
to-carry his resolution into immediate execution. 


As soon, then, as the peace was concluded at 
Passau, he left his mglorious retreat at Villach, 
and advanced to Augsburg, at the head of a 
considerable body of Germans wluch he had 
levied, together with all the troops which he 
had drawn out of Italy and Spain. ‘To these he 
added several battalions, which having been in 
the pay of the confederates, entered into his scr- 
vice when dismissed by them, and he prevailed 
likewise on some princes of the Empire to join 
him with their vassals. In order to conceal the 
destination of this formidable army, and to guaid 
against alarming the French King, so as to put 
him on preparing for the defence of his late 
conquests, he gaye out that he was te march 
forthwith into Hungary, in order to second 
Maurice in his operations against the Infidels. 
When he began to advance towards the Rhine, 
and could no longer employ that pretext, he 
tried a new artifice, and spread a report that 
he took this route in order to chastise Albert of 
Brandenburg, whose cruel exactions in that part 
of the Empire called loudly for his interposition 
to check them. 
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But the French having grown acquainted, at 
“last, with arts by which they had been so often 
deceived, viewed all Charles’s motions’ with dis- 
trust. Henry immediately discerned the true 
object of his vast preparations, and resolved to 
defend the important congaests which he had 
gained with vigour equal #6 that with which they 
were about to be attacktd As he foresaw that 
the whole weight of the war would be turned 
against Mctz, by whose fate that of Toul and 
Verdun would be determined, he nominated 
Francis of Lorram, Duke of Guise, to take the 
command 1n that city during the siege, the issuc 
of which would equally affect the honour and 
interest of his country. Hs choice could not 
have fallen upon any person more worthy of that 
trust. The Duke of Guise possessed in a high 
degree all the talents of couage, sagacity, and 
presence of mind, which render men eminent in 
military command He was largely endowed 
with that magnanimity of soul which delights in 
bold enterprises, and aspires to fame by splendid 
and extraordinary actions, He repaired with 
joy to the dangerous station assigned him, as to 
a theatre on which he might display his great 
qualities under the immediate eye of his coun- 
trymen, all ready to applaud him. The martial 
genius of the French nobility in that age, which 
considered it as the greatest reproach to remain 
inactive when there was any opportunity of sig- 
nalising their courage, prompted great numbers 
to follow a leader who was the darling as well*as 
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the pattern of every one that courted military 
fame. Several princes of the blood, many no- 
blemen of the highest rank, and all the young 
officers who could obtain the King’s permission, 
entered Metz as voluntcers. By their presence 
they added spirit to the garrison, and enabled the 
Duke of Guise to employ on every emergency 
persons eager to distinguish themselves and fit to 
conduct any service. 


Bur with whatever alacrity the Duke of Guise 
undertook the defence of Metz, he found every 
thing upon his arrival there in such a situation 
as might have duced any person of less intre- 
pid courage to despair of defending it with suc- 
cess. The city was of great extent, with large 
suburbs; the walls were 1 many places feeble 
and without ramparts, the ditch narrow; and. 
the old towers, which projected instcad of bas- 
tions, were at too great distance from cach other 
to defend the space between them. For all these 
defects he endeavoured to provide the best 
remedy which the time would permit. He 
ordered the suburbs, without sparing the mon- 
asteries or churches, not even that of St. Ar- 
nulph, in which several Kings of France had 
been buried, to be Icvelled with the ground; 
but im order to guard against the imputation of 
impiety, to which such a violation of so many 
sacred edifices as well as the ashes of the 
dead might expose him, he executed this with 
much religious ceremony Having ordered all 
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the bones of the Kings and other persons deposit- 
ed in these churches, to be removed, tWey were 
carried in solerhn procession to a chureh within 
the walls, he himself walking before them bare- 
headed with a torch in his hand. He then pull- 
ed down such houses as stood néar the walls, 
cleared and enlarged the ditch, repaired the ruin- 
ous fortifications, and erected new ones. As 1t 
was necessary that all these works should be 
finished with the utmost expedition, he laboured 
at them with his own hands: the officers and vo- 
lunteers imitated his example, and the soldiers 
ubmitted with cheerfuluess to the most severe 


‘‘ and fatiguing service when they saw that their 


superiors did not decline to bear a part mit. At 
the same time he compelled all useless persons to 
leave the place; he filled the magazines with pro- 
Visions and military stores; he burnt the mills 
and destroyed the corn and forage for several 
miles round the town. Such were his popular 
talents, as well as his arts of acquiring an ascen- 
dant over the minds of men, that the citizens 
seconded him with no less ardour than the sol- 
diers; and every other passion being swallowed up 
in the zeal to repulse the enemy with which he 
inspired them, they beheld the ruin of their 
estates, together with the havoc which he made 
among their public and private buildings, without 
any emotion of resentment.* 





* Thuan, xi. 387. 
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Mxantime the Emperor, having colletted all 
iss forces, continued his. march tewards Metz. 
As he passed through the cities on the Rhine, he 
saw the' dismal effects of that licentious and 
wasteful war which Albert had carried on in 
these parts. Upon his approach, that prince, 
though at the head of twenty thousand men, 


withdrew into Lorrain, as if he had intended: 


to jom the French King, whose arms he had 
quartered with his own in all his standards and 
ensigns, Albert was not in a condition to cope 
with the Imperial troops,* which amounted at 
lcast to sixty thousand men, forming one of the 
most numerous and best-appointed armies 
which had been brought into the field during 
that age, in any of the wars among Christian 
princes. 


Tue chief command, under the Emperor, was 
committed to the Duke of Alva, assisted by the 
Marquis de Marignano, together with the most 
experienced of the Italian and Spanish generals 
As it was now towards the end of October, these 
intelligent officers represented the great danger 
of beginning at such an advanced season a 
siege which could not fail to prove very tedious. 
But Charles adhered to his own opinion with his 
usual obstinacy ; and being confident that he had 
made such preparations and taken such precau- 
tions as would insure success, he ordered the 





* Natal, Comatis, Hist, 127. 
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BOOK city to be invested. As soon as the Duke of 
XI. Alva appeared, a large body of the Freneh sallied 
pte out and attacked his vanguard with great vigour, 
Oct. 1g, put it in confusion, and killed or took prisoners a 
Mconsiderable number of men. By this early spe- 
“pen which they gave of the conduct of their of- 
ficers as well as the valour of their troops, they 
‘showed the Impenalists what an enemy they had 
to encounter, and how dear every advantage must 
cost them. The place, however, was completely 
invested, the trenches were opened, and the other 
works begun. 








Both pare THE attention both of the besiegers and be- 
vourto  Sieged was turned for some time towards Albert 
am Al- of Brandenburg, and they strove with emulation 
Brenden- which should gain that prince, who still hovered 
burg. in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all the un- 
certainty of irresolution natural to a man who, 
being swayed by no principle, was allured dif- 
ferent ways by contrary views of interest. The 
French tempted him with offers extremely be- 
neficial ; the Imperialists scrupled at no promise 
which they thought might allure him. After 
much hesitation he was gained by the Emperor, 
from whom he expected to receive advantages 
which were both more immediate and more per- 
manent. As the French King, who began to 
suspect his intentions, had appointed a body of 
troops under the Duke of Aumale, brother to 
the Duke of Guise, to watch his motions, Albert 
fell upon them unexpectedly with such vigour, 
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that he routed them entirely, killed many of 
the officers, wounded Aumale himself, and took 
him prisdner. Immediately after this victory he 
marched in triumph to Metz, and joined his 
army to that of the Emperor. Charles, in re- 
ward for this service and the great accession 
of strength which he brought him, granted Al. 
bert a formal pardon of all past offences, and 
confirmed him in the possession of the terri- 
tories which he had violently usurped during 
the war.* 


THe Duke of Guise, though deeply affected Th 


with his brother’s misfortune, did not remit in 
any degree the vigour with which he defended 
the town He harassed the besiegers by fre- 
quent sallies, in which his officers were so eager 
to distinguish themselves, that his authority 
being hardly sufficient to restrain the impe- 
tuosity of their courage, he was obliged at dif- 
ferent times to shut the gates and to conceal 
the keys, in order to prevent the princes of the 
blood, and noblemen of the first rank, from ex- 
posing themselves to danger in every sally. He 
repaired in the night what the enemy’s artillery 
had beat down during the day, or erected behind 
the rumed works new fortifications of almost 
equal strength. The Imperialists, on their part, 
pushed on the attack with great spint, and 
carried forward, at once, approaches against 
different parts of the town. But the art of 
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attacking fortified places was not then arrived 
at ‘that degree of perfection to’ which it was 
carried towards the close of the sixteéith cen- 
tury, during the long war in the Netherlands. 
The besiegers, after the unwearied labour of 
many weeks, found that they had made but 
little progress; and although their batteries had 
made breaches in different places, they saw, to 
their astonishment, works suddenly appear in 


. demolishing which the fatigues and dangers 
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would be renewed. The Emperor, enraged at 
the obstinate resistance which his army met 
with, left Thionville, where he had been con- 
fined by a violent fit of the gout, and though 
still so infirm that he was obliged to be carried 
in a litter, he repaired to the camp, that by 
his presence he might animate the soldiers, 
and urge on the attack with greater spint. 
Upon his arrival, new batteries were erected, 
and new efforts were made with redoubled 
ardour. 


But by this time winter had set in with 
great rigour; the camp was alternately deluged 
with rain or covered with snow; at the same 
time provisions were become extremely scarce, 
as a body of French cavalry which hovered in 
the neighbourhood often intercepted the con- 
voys, or rendered their arrival difficult and un- 
certain. Diseases began to spread among the 
soldiers, especially among the Italians and 
Spamards, unaccustomed to such inclement 
weather; great numbers were disabled from 
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. serving, and many died. <Ag¢ length Sia 
breaches were made as seemed practica 
Charles resolved to hazard a general assault, - 
spite of vali the remonstrances of his generals 
agaist the imprudence of aftacking a nu- 
merous garrison conducted and animated by 
the most gallant of the French nobility, with an 
aimy weakened by diseases and disheartencd 
with ill success. The Duke of Guise suspect- 
ing the Emperor’s intentions from the extraor- 
dinary movements which he observed in the 
enemy's camp, ordered all his troops to their 
respective posts. They appeared immediately 
on the walls and behind the breaches, with 
such a determined countenance, so eager for the 
combat, and sd well prepared to give the assail- 
ants a warm reception, that the Imperialists, 
instead of advancing to the charge when the 
word of command was given, stood motionless 
in a timid dejected silence. The Emperor per- 
ceiving that he could not trust troops whose 
spirits were so much broken, retired abruptly to 
his quarters, complaming that he was now de- 
serted by his soldiers, who deserved no longer the 
name of men.* 


DEEPLY as this behaviour of his troops morti- 
fied and affected Charles, he would not hear of 
abandoning the siege, though he saw the neces- 
sity of changing the method of attack. He sus- 
pended the fury of his batteries, and proposed to 
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proceed by the more secure but tedious method 
of sapping. But as it still continued to rai or 
to snow almost incessantly, such as Were em- 
ployed in this service endured incredvble hard- 
ships; and the Duke of Guise, whose industry 
was not inferior to his valour, discovering all 
their mines, counter-worked them, and pre- 
ented their effect. At last Charles finding 
it impossible to contend any longer with the 
severity of the season, and with enemies whom 
he could neither overpower by force nor sub- 
due by art, while at the same time a contagious 
distemper raged among his troops, and cut off 
daily great numbers of the officers as well as 
soldiers, yielded to the solicitations of his gene- 
rals, who conjured him to save the remains of 
his army by a timely retreat: “ Fortune,” says 
he, “ I now perceive, resembles other females, 
and chooses to confer her favours on young men, 
while she turns her back on those who are ad- 
vanced in years.” 


Uron this he gave orders immediately to 
raise the siege, and submitted to the disgrace 
of abandoning the enterpnse after having con- 
tinued fifty-six days before the town, during 
which time he had host upwards of thirty thou- 
sand men, who died of diseases or were killed 
by the enemy. The Duke of Guise, as soon as 
he perceived the intention of the Impertalists, 
sent out several bodies both of cavalry and 1n- 
fantry to infest their rear, to pick up stragglers, 
and to seize every opportunity of attacking 
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them with advantage. Such was the confusion 
with which they made thei retreat, that the 
French might have harassed them in the most 
cruel manner. But when they sallied out, a 
spectacle presented itself to their view which 
extinguished at once all hostile rage, and melted 
them into tenderness and compassion. The Im- 
perial camp was filled with the sick and wounded, 
with the dead and the dying In all the duffer- 
ent roads by which the army retired, numbers 
were found, who having made an effort to 
escape “beyond their strength, were left, when 
they could go no farther, to perish without as- 
sistance. ‘This they received from their enemies, 
and were indebted to them for all the kind 
offices which their friends had not the power 
to perform. The Duke of Guise immediately 
ordered proper refreshments for such as were 
dying of hunger; he appomted surgeons to 
attend the sick and wounded; he removed sueh 
as could bear it into the adjacent villages; and 
those who would have suffered by being carried 
so far, he admitted into the hospitals which he 
had fitted up m the city for his own soldiers. 
As soon as they recovered, he sent them home 
under an escort of soldiers, and with money to 
bear their charges. By these acts of humanity, 
which were uncommon in that age, when war 
was carried on with greater rancour and ferocity 
than at present, the Duke of Guise completed 
the fame which he had acquired by his gallant 
and successful defence of Metz, and engaged 
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those whom he had vanquished tg vie, with lus 
own countrymen in extolling his name.* 


To these caldmities in Germany were added 
such unfortunate events in Italy as rendered this 
the most disastrous year in the Emperor's life. 
Duming his residence at Villach, Charles had ap- 
plied to Cosmo de Medici for the Joan of two hun- 
dred thousand crowns. But his credit at that 
time was sq@.low, that in order to obtain this in- 
considerable sum, he was obliged to put him in 
possession of the principality of Piombino: and by 
giving up that, he lost the footing which he had 
hitherto maintained in Tuscany, and enabled 
Cosmo to assume, for the future, the tone and 
deportment of a prince altogether independent. 
Much about the time that his indigence con- 
strained him to part with this valuable territory, 
he lost Siena, which was of still greater conse- 
quence, through the ill conduct of Don Diego de 
Mendoza.t 


SIENA, hke most of the great cities in Italy, 
had long enjoyed a republican government under 
the protection of the Empire; but bemg torn 
in pieces by the dissensions between the nobility 
and the people which divided all the Italian 
commoawealths, the faction of the people, which 


, emenneneinnl 
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gained the ascendant, besought the Emperor to 
become the guardian of the administration which 
they had estabhshed, and admitted into their 
city a small body of Spanish soldiers, whom he 
had sent to countenance the execution of the 
laws and to preserve tranquillity among them. 
‘The command of these troops was given to Men- 
doza, at that time ambassador for the Emperor at 
Rome, who persuaded the credulous multitude 
that it was necessary, for their security against 
any future attempts of the nobles, to allow him 
to build a citadel in Siena; and as he flattered 
himself that by means of this fortress he might 
render the Emperor master of the city, he pushed 
on the works with all possible despatch But he 
threw off the mask too soon. Before the fortifi- 
cations were completed, he began to indulge his 
natural haughtiness and severity of temper, and 
to treat the citizens with great imsolence. At 
the same time the soldiers n garrison being paid 
as regularly as the Emperor’s troops usually 
were, lived almost at discietion upon the inhabi- 
tants, and were guilty of many acts of license and 
oppression 


THESE injuries awakened the Sienese to a sense 
of their danger. As they saw the necessity of 
exerting themselves while the unfinished fortifi- 
cations of the citadel left them any hopes of suc- 
cess, they applied to the French ambassador at 
Rome, who readily promised them his master’s 


protection and assistance. At the same time, 
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forgetting their domestic ammosities when such 
a mortal blow was aimed at the liberty and 
existence of the republic, they sent agents to the 
exiled nobles, and invited them to coneur with 
them in saving their country from the servitude 
with which it was threatened. As there was 
not a moment to lose, measures were concerted 
speedily but with great prudence, and were 
executed with equal vigour. The citizens rose 
suddenly m arms, the exiles flocked into the 
town from different parts, with all their partisans 
and what tioops they could draw together; and 
seveial bodies of mercenaries 1n the pay of France 
appeared to support them. The Spaniards, 
though surprised and much inferior m number, 
defended themselves with great courage; but 
secing no prospect of relief, and having no hopes 
of maintaining their station long m a half-finish- 
ed fortress, they soon gave it up. ‘The Sienese, 
with the utmost alacrity, levelled it with the 
ground, that no monument mght remain of that 
odious structure which had becn raised in order 
to enslave them. At the same time renouncing 
all connexion with the Emperor, they sent am- 
bassadors to thank the King of F'rance as the 
restorer of their liberty, and to entreat that 
he would secure to them the perpetual enjoyment 
of that blessing, by continuing his protection to 
their republic.* 
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To these misfortunes one still more fatal had 
almost succeeded The severe administration of 
Don Pedro de Toledo, Viceroy of Naples, having 
filled that kingdom with murmuring and disaffec- 
tion, the Prince of Salerno, the head of the mal- 
contents, had fled to the court of France, where 
all who bore ill-will to the Emperor or his min- 
isters were sure of finding protection and _assist- 
ance That nobleman, in the usual style of 
exiles, boasting much of the number and powei 
of his partisans, and of his great influence with 
them, prevailed on Henry to think of invading 
Naples, from an expectation of being jomed by 
all those with whom the Prince of Salerno held 
correspondence, or who were dissatisfied with 
Toledo’s government But though the first hint 
of this enterprise was suggested by the Prince of 
Salerno, Henry did not choose that its success 
should entirely depend upon lis bemg able to 
fulfil the promises which he had made He 
apphed for aid to Solyman, whom he courted, 
after his father’s example, as his most vigorous 
auxilary agamst the Emperor, and solicited 
him to second his operations by sending a power- 
ful fleet into the Mediterranean. It was not dif- 
ficult to obtain what he requested of the Sultan, 
who at this time was highly incensed against the 
house of Austria on account of the proceedings 
in Hungary. He ordered an hundred and fifty 
ships to be equipped, that they might sail towards 
the coast of Naples at whatever time Henry 
should name, and might co-operate with the 
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French troops in their attempts upon that king- 
dom. The command of this fleet was given to 
the corsair Dragut, an officer trained wp under 
Barbarossa, and scarcely inferior to his master in 
courage, 1n talents, or in good fortune He ap- 
peared on the coast of Calabria at the time 
which had been agreed on, landed at several 
places, plundered and burnt several villages ; 
and at last casting anchor in the bay of Naples, 
filled that city with consternation. But as the 
French fleet, detamed by some accident which 
the contemporary histonans have not explained, 
did not jon the Turks according to concert, 
they, after waiting twenty days without hearing 
any tidings of it, set sail for Constantinople, and 
thus delivered the Viceroy of Naples from the 
terror of an mvasion which he was not in a con- 
dition to have resisted.* 


As the French had never given so severe a 
check to the Emperor in any former campaign, 
they expressed immoderate joy at the success of 
their arms. Charles himself, accustomed to a 
long series of prosperity, felt the calamity most 
sensibly, and retired from Metz into. the Low 
Countries, much dejected with the cruel reverse 
of fortune, which affected him in his declining 
age, when the violence of the gout had increased 
to such a pitch as entirely broke the vigour of 
his constitution, and rendered him _peevish, 
difficult of access, and often incapable of apply- 
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ing to business. But whenever he enjoyed any 
interval of ease, all his thoughts were bent on 
revenge; and he deliberated with the greatest 
solicitude concerning the most proper means of 
annoying France, and of effacing the stain which 
had obscured the reputation and glory of his arms. 
All the schemes conceining Germany, which had 
engrossed him so long, being disconcerted by the 
peace of Passau, the affairs of the Empire became 
only secondary objects of attention, and enmity 
to France was the predommant passion wluch 
chiefly occupied his mind. 


THE turbulent ambition of Albert of Bian- 
denburg excited violent commotions, which dis- 
turbed the Empire during this year That 
prince’s troops having shaved in the calamities 
of the siege of Metz, were gicatly reduced in 
number But the Empeior, prompted by gra- 
titude for his distinguished services on that 
occasion, or, perhaps, with a secret view of 
fomenting divisions among the princes of the 
Empire, having paid up all the money due to 
him, he was enabled, with that sum, to hire so 
many of the soldiers dismissed from the Impe- 
rial army, that he was soon at the head of a 
body of men as numerous as ever. The Bishops 
of Bamberg and Wurtzburg having solicited the 
Imperial chamber to annul, by its authority, thie 
iniquitous conditions which Albert had compel- 
led them to sign, that court unanimously found 
all their engagements with him to be void in 
their own nature, because they had been ex- 
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torted by force, enjoined Albeit to renounce 
all claim to the performance of them, and if 
he should persist m such an unjust demand, 
exhorted all the princes of the Empire to take 
arms against him as a disturber of the public 
tranquillity ‘To this decision Albert opposed 
the confirmation of his transactions with the 
two prelates, which the Emperor had granted 
him as the reward of lus havmg joimed the 
Imperial army at Metz; and m order to inti- 
midate his antagomsts, as well as to convince 
them of his resolution not to relinquish his pre- 
tensions, he put his troops in motion, that he 
might secure the territory i question Various 
endeavours were employed, and many expedients 
proposed, in order to prevent the kindling of a 
new war in Germany. But the same warmth of 
temper which rendered Albert turbulent and en- 
terprising, spiring him with the most sanguine 
hopes of success even in his wildest undertakings, 
he disdainfully rejected all reasonable overtures of 
accommodation, 


Upon this the Impcrial chamber issued 11s 
decice against him, and required the Elector 
of Saxony, together with several other princes 
mentioned by name, to take arms in order to 
carry it imto execution. Maunce and those 
associated with him were not unwilling to un- 
dertake this service. They were extremely s0- 
licitous to maintain public order by supporting 
the au.hority of the Imperial chamber, and saw 
the necessity of giving a timely check to the 
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usurpations of an ambitious prince, who had 
no principle of action but regard to his own 
interest, and no motive to direct him but the 
impulse of ungovernable passions ‘They had 
good reason to suspect that the Empeio: en- 
couraged Albeit im his extravagant and inegular 
proceedings, and secictly afforded lium assist- 
ance, that, by 1aising him up to 11ival Maurice 
in power, he might in any future biol make 
use of his assistance to countei balance and con- 
trol the authority which the other had acquued 
in the Empire.* 


THESE considerations united the most power- 
ful princes in Germany im a league against 
Albert, of which Maurice was declaied Genc- 
zalissimo This formidable confedeiacy, how- 
ever, wrought no change in Albert’s sentiments, 
but as he knew that he could not resist so many 
princes if he should allow them time to assem- 
ble their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, 
to deprive them of all the advantages which 
they might denve from their united power and 
numbers, and, fo. that reason, marched directly 
against Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded 
most It was happy for the allies that the con- 
duct of then affairs was committed to a prince 
of such abilities He, by his authouity and ex- 
ample, had inspired them with vigour, and hav- 
ing carried on then preparations with a degrec of 
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rapidity of which confederate bodies are scldom 
capable, he was in a condition to face Albert 
before he could make any considerable progress. 


THEIR aimies, which were nearly equal in 
number, each consisting of twenty-four thou- 
sand men, met at Sieverhausen, in the duchy of 
Lunenburg; and the violent animosity against 
each other which possessed the two leaders, did 
not suffer them to continue long inactive. The 
troops, inflamed with the same hostile rage, 
marched fiercely to the combat; they fought 
with the greatest obstinacy, and as both Gene- 
rals weie capable of availing themselves of every 
favourable occurrence, the battle remamed long 
doubtful, each gaming ground upon the other 
alternately. At last victory declared for Maurice, 
who was superior 1n cavalry, and Albert’s army 
fled 1n confusion, leaving four thousand dead m 
the field, and their camp, baggage, and artillery 
in the hands of the conquerors. The alhes 
bought their victory dear; their best troops suf- 
fered greatly,—two sons of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, a Duke of Lunenburg, and many other 
persons of distinction, were among the number 
of the slain.* But all these were soon forgot- 
ten; for Maurice himself, as he led up to a 
second charge a body of horse which had been 
broken, received a wound with a pistol-bullet in 
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the belly, of which he died two days after the bat- 
tle, in the thirty-second year of his age, and in 
the sixth after his attaining the electoral dignity. 


Or all the personages who have appeared 1n 
the history of this active age, when great occur- 
rences and sudden revolutions called forth extra- 
ordinary talents to view, and afforded them full 
opportumty to display themselves, Maunce may 
justly be considered as the most 1emaikable. If 
his exorbitant ambition, his profound dissimula- 
tion, and his unwarrantable usurpation of his 
kinsman’s honours and domimuons, exclude him 
from being praised as a virtuous man,—his pru- 
dence in concerting his measwies, his vigour m 
executing them, and the uniform success with 
which they were attended, entitle him to the 
appellation of a great prince. At an age when 
impetuosity of spint commonly predommates 
over political wisdom, when the highest effoit 
even of a genius of the first order 1s to fix on a 
bold scheme and to execute 1t with promptitude 
and courage, he formed and conducted an in- 
tricate plan of policy which deceived the most 
artful monarch in Europe. At the very juncture 
when the Kmperor had attained to almost unh- 
inited despotism, Maurice, with power seemingly 
inadequate to such an undertaking, compelled 
him to relinquish all his usurpations, and estab- 
lished not only the religious but civil liberties 
of Germany on such foundations as have hith- 
erto remained unshaken. Although, at onc pr- 
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riod of his life, lus conduct excited the jeal- 
ousy of the Protestants, and at another drew 
on him the resentment of the Roman Catholics, 
such was his masterly address that he was the 
only prince of the age who in any degrce pos- 
sesscd the confidence of both, and whom both 
Jamented as the most able as well as faithful 
guardian of the constitution and laws of his 
country. 


THE consternation which Maurice's death 
occasioned among his tioops prevented them 
from making the piopecr improvement of the 
victory which they had gamed Albert, whose 
active courage and profuse liberality rendered 
him the darling of such military adventurers as 
were little solicitous about the justice of his 
cause, soon reassembled his broken forces, and 
made fresh levies with such success, that he was 
quickly at the head of fifteen thousand men, and 
renewed his depredations with additional fury. 
But Henry of Brunswick having taken the com- 
mand of the allied troops, defeated him in a 
second battle, scarcely less bloody than the for- 
mer. Even then his courage did not sink, noi 
were lus resources exhausted He made scveial 
efforts, and some of them very vigorous, to re- 
titeve his affairs: but being laid undcr the ban 
of the Empire by the Impenal chamber, being 
diiven by degrees out of all his hereditary tei- 
ritories as well as those which he had usurped ; 
being forsaken by many of his officers, and ovei- 
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powered by the number of his enemies, he fled 
for refuge into France After having becn for 
a considerable time the terror and scourge of 
Germany, he lingered out some years in an in- 
digent and dependent state of exile, the misenes 
of which his restless and arrogant spirit endured 
with the most indignant impatience Upon his 
death without issue, his territories, which had 
been scized by the princes who took arms against 
him, weie restored, by a decree of the Empire, 
to his collateral heirs of the house of Branden- 
burg * 


Maovrice having left only one daughter, who 
was afterwards mairied to William, Prince of 
Orange, by whom she had a son who bore his 
grandfather’s name, and inheuted the great 
talents for which he was conspicuous, a violent 
dispute arose concerning the succession to his 
honours and territories John Frederic, the de- 
graded Elector, claimed the electoral dignity, 
and that part of his patrimonial estate of which 
he had been violently stripped after the Smal- 
kaldic war Augustus, Maurice’s only brother, 
pleaded his right not only to the hereditary pos- 
sessions of their family, but to the electoral dig- 
nity, and to the territories which Maunice had 
acquired. As Augustus was a prince of con- 
siderable abilities, as well as of great candour 
and gentleness of manners, the States of Saxony, 
forgetting the ments and sufferings of their for- 
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mer master, declared warmly in his favour. His 
pretensions were powerfully supported by the 
King of Denmark, whose daughter he had mar- 
ried, and zealously espoused by the King of the 
Romans, out of regard to Maurice’s memory. 
The degraded Elector, though secretly favoured 
by his ancient enemy the Emperor, was at last 
obliged to relinquish his claim upon obtaming 
a small addition to the territories which had 
been allotted to him, together with a stipulation, 
securing to his family the eventual succession 
upon a failure of male hes m the Albert- 
ine line That unfortunate but magnanimous 
prince died next year, soon after ratifying this 
treaty of agreement, and the electoral dig- 
nity 1s still possessed by the descendants of Au- 
gustus.* 


Durine these transactions m Germany, war 
was carried on in the Low Countries with con- 
siderable vigour. The Emperor, impatient to 
efface the stain which his ignominious repulse 
at Metz left upon his military reputation, had 
an army early in the ficld, and laid siege to 
Terouane. Though the town was of such im- 
portance, that Francis used to call it one of the 
two pillows on which a King of France might 
sleep with security, the fortifications were in bad 
repair. Henry, trusting to what had happened at 
Metz, thought nothing more was necessary to 
render all the efforts of the enemy abortive 
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than to reinforce the garrison with a consider- 
able number of the young nobility. But D’Essé, 
a veteran officer who commanded them, being 
killed, and the Imperialists pushing the siege 
with great vigour and perseverance, the place 
was taken by assault. That it might not fall 
again into the hands of the French, Charles 
ordered not only the fortifications but the town 
itself to be rased, and the inhabitants to be dis- 
persed in the adjacent cities. Elated with this 
success, the Imperialists immediately invested 
Hesden, which, though defended with great 
bravery, was likewise taken by assault, and such 
of the garrison as escaped the sword were made 
prisoners. ‘The Emperor intrusted the conduct 
of this siege to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, 
Prince of Piedmont, who on that occasion gave 
the first display of thosé great talents for military 
command which soon entitled him to be ranked 
among the first generals of the age, and facilitated 
his re-establishment in his hereditary dominions, 
the greater part of which, having been overrun by 
Francis in his expeditions into Italy, were still 
retained by Henry.* 


THE loss of these towns, together with so 
many persons of distinction either killed or 
taken by the enemy, was no inconsiderable cala- 
mity to France, and Henry felt 1t very sensibly , 
but he was still more mortified at the Emperor’s 
having recovered his wonted superiority in the 
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field so soon after the blow at Metz, which the 
French had represented as fatal to his power. 
He was ashamed, too, of his own remissness and 
excessive security at the opening of the cam- 
paign; and im order to repair that enor, he 
assembled a numerous army, and led 1t into the 
Low Countries. 


RovuseEp at the approach of such a formidable 
enemy, Charles left Brussels, where he had been 
shut up so closely dwing seven months, that 1t 
came to be believed in many parts of Europe 
that he was dead, and though he was so much 
debihtated by the gout that he could hardly 
bear the motion of a litter, he hastened to jom 
his army. The eyes of all Europe were turned 
with expectation towards those mighty and ex- 
asperated nivals, between whom a decisive battle 
was now thought unavoidable. But Charles 
having prudently dechned to hazard a general 
engagement, and the violence of the autumnal 
rains rendering it umposstble for the French to 
undertake any siege, they retired without having 
performed any thing suitable to the great prepa- 
rations which they had made.* 


THE Imperial arms were net attended with the 
same success in Italy The narrowness of the 
Emperor’s finances seldom allowed him to act 
with vigour in two different places at the same 
time, and having exerted himself to the utmost 
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in order to make a great effort in the Low Coun- 
ties, his operations on the other side of the 
Alps were proportionally feeble. The Viceroy of 
Naples, 1n conjunction with Cosmo de Medici, 
who was greatly alarmed at the mtroduction of 
Fiench troops into Siena, endeavoured to become 
master of that city But instead of reducing the 
Sienese, the Imperialists were obliged to retire 
abruptly, m order to defend their own country, 
upon the appearance of the Turkish flect, which 
threatened the coast of Naples, and the French 
not only established themselves more firmly m 
Tuscany, but, by the assistance of the Turks, con- 
quered a great part of the island of Corsica, sub- 
ject at that time to the Genoese.* 


THE affairs of the house of Austria declined 
no less in Hungary dung the course of this year. 
As the troops which Ferdinand kept in Transyl- 
vania received their pay very irregularly, they 
lived almost at discretion upon the inhabitants; 
and their insolence and rapaciousness greatly 
disgusted all ranks of men, and alienated them 
from their new sovereign, who, instead of pro- 
tecting, plundered his subjects. Their indigna- 
tion at this, added to their desire of revenging 
Martinuzzi’s death, wrought so much upon a 
turbulent nobility impatient of mjury, and upon 
a fierce people prone to change, that they were 
ripe for a revolt. At that vei1y juncture then 
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late Queen Isabella, together with her son, ap- 
peared in Transylvania. Her ambitious mind 
could not bear the solitude and inactivity of a 
private life, and repenting quickly of the cession 
which she had made of the crown m the year one 
thousand five hundred and fifty-one, she left the 
place of her retreat, hoping that the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Hunganans with the Austrian govern- 
ment would prompt them once more to recognise 
her sou’s right to the crown Some noblemen of 
great eminence declared immediately im his fa- 
vour. The Basha of Belgrade, by Solyman’s 
order, espoused his cause, in opposition to Ferdi- 
nand, the Spanish and German soldiers, instead of 
advancing against the enemy, mutinied for want 
of pay, declaring that they would march back to 
Vienna, so that Castaldo, their general, was 
obliged to abandon Transylvania to Isabella and 
the Turks, and to place himself at the head of 
the mutineers, that by his authority he might re- 
strain them from plundering the Austrian terri- 
tories through which they passed.* 


FERDINAND’s attention was turned so entirely 
towards the affairs of Germany, and his treasures 
so much exhausted by his late efforts in Hungary, 
that he made no attempt to recover this valuable 
plovince, although a favourable opportunity for 
that purpose presented itself, as Solyman was then 
engaged in a war with Persia, and involved be- 
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sides in domestic calamities which engrossed and 
disturbed his mind. Solyman, though distin- 
guished by many accomplishments from the 
other Ottoman princes, had all the passions pe- 
culiar to that violent and haughty race. He 
was jealous of his authority, sudden as well as 
furious in his anger, and susceptible of all that 
rage and love which reigns in the East, and 
often produces the wildest and most tragical 
effects. His favourite mistress was a Curcas- 
sian slave of exquisite beauty, who bore him a 
son called Mustapha, whom, both on account 
of his birth-right and his merit, he destined to 
be the herr of his crown Roxalana, a Russian 
gaptive, soon supplanted the Circassian, and gain- 
ed the Sultan’s heart Having the address to 
retain the conquest which she had made, she 
kept possession of his love without any nival for 
many years, during which she brought hm 
several sons and one daughter. All the hap- 
piness, however, which she derived from the 
unbounded sway that she had acquired over a 
monarch whom one-half of the world revered 
or dreaded, was imbittered by perpetual reficc- 
tions on Mustapha’s accession to the throne, 
and the certaim death of her sons, who, she 
foresaw, would be immediately sacrificed, ac- 
cording to the barbarous jealousy of Turkish 
policy, to the safety of the new Emperor. By 
dwelling continually on this melancholy idea, she 
came gradually to view Mustapha as the enemy 
of her children, and to hate him with more than 


a stepmother’s ill-will. This prompted her to 
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wish his destruction, in order to secure for one of 
her own sons the throne which was destined for 
him Nor did she want either ambition to at- 
tempt such a high enterprise, or the arts requisite 
for cariying it to execution Having prevailed 
on the Sultan to give her only daughter in mar- 


‘ mage to Rustan the Grand Visier, she disclosed 


her scheme to that ciafty mimister, who perceiv- 
ing that it was his own interest to co-operate with 
her, 1cadily promised his assistance towards ag- 
grandizing that branch of the royal line to which 
he was so nearly allied, 


As soon as Roxalana had concerted her mea- 
sures with this able confidant, she began to affect 
a wonderful zeal for the Mahometan religion, 
to which Solyman was superstitiously attached, 
and proposed to found and endow a royal 
mosque, a work of great expense, but deemed 
by the Turks meritorious in the highest degree. 
The Mufti whom she consulted approved much 
of her pious intention; but having been gained 
and instructed by Rustan, told her that she 
being a slave could derive no benefit herself 
from that holy deed, for all the ment of it 
would accrue to Solyman, the master whose 
property she was. Upon this she seemed to be 
overwhelmed with sonow, and to sink mto the 
deepest melancholy, as if she had been disgusted 
with life and all its enjoyments. Solyman, who 
was absent with the army, bemg informed of 
this dejection of mind, and of the cause from 
which it proceeded, discovered all the solacitude 
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of a lover to remove it, and by a writing under 
his hand declared her a free woman. Roxalana 
having gained this point, proceeded to build 
the mosque, and reassumed her usual gaiety of 
spirit. But when Solyman, on his return to 
Constantinople, sent an eunuch, according to 
the custom of the seraglo, to bing he to 
partake of his bed, she, scemingly with decp 
repret, but m the most peremptory manner; 
declined to follow the eunuch, declaring that 
what had been an honour to her while a slave 
became a crime as she was now a free woman, 
and that she would not mvolve either the Sultan 
or herself in the gmlt that must be contacted 
by such an open violation of the law of their 
prophet. Solyman, whose passion this difficulty, 
as well as the affected delicacy which gave rise 
to it, heightened and inflamed, had recourse 
immediately to the Mufti for his direction. He 
replied, agrecably to the Koran, that Roxalana’s 
scruples were well-founded; but added artfully, 
in words which Rustan had taught him to use, 
that it was in the Sultan’s power to remove these 
difficulties by espousing her as his lawful wife. 
The amorous monarch closed eagerly with the 
proposal, and solemnly mariied her according 
to the form of the Mahomctan mtual; though 
by so doing he disregarded a maxun of policy 
which the pride of the Ottoman blood had taught 
all the Sultans since Bajazct I. to consider as 
imviolable. From his,time none of the Turkish 
monarchs had married, because when he was 
vanquished and taken prisoner by Tamerlane, his 
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wife had been abused with barbarous insolence 
by the Tartars. ‘That no similar calamity might 
again subject the Ottoman family to the same 
disgrace, the Sultans admitted none to their beds 
but slaves, whose dishonour could not bring any 


_ such stain upon their house. 


But the more uncommon the step was, the 
more it convinced Roxalana of the unbounded 
influence which she had acquired over the Sul- 
tan’s heart, and emboldened her te prosecute, 
with greater hopes of success, the scheme that 
she had formed m order to destroy Mustapha. 
This young prince having been intrusted by his 
father, according to the practice of the Sultans in 
that age, with the government of several distant 
provinces, was at that time mvested with the 
administration in Diarbequir, the ancient Meso- 
potamia, which Solyman had wrested from the 
Persians and added to his empire. In all these 
different commands Mustapha had eonducted 
himself with such cautious prudence as could 
give no offence to his father, though at the 
same time he governed with so much mode- 
ration as well as justice, and displayed such 
valour and generosity, as rendered him equally 
the favourite of the people and the darling of 
the soldicry. 


THERE was no room to lay any folly or vice to 
his charge that could impair the high opmion 
which his father entertamed of him. MRoxalana’s 
malevolence was more refined; she turned his 
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virtues against lim, and made use of these as en- 
gines for his destruction. She often mentioned 
in Solyman’s presence the splendid qualities of 
his son; she cclebrated his courage, his liberality, 
his popular arts, with malicious and exaggerated 
praise. As soon as she perceived that the Sultan 
heard these encomiums, which weie often re- 
peated, with uneasiness, that suspicion of lus son 
began to mingle itself with his former esteem; 
and that by degrees he came to vicw him with 
jealousy and fear,—she introduced, as by accident, 
some discourse concerning the rebellion of his 
father Selim against Bajazet his giandfatha , she 
took notice of the bravery of the veteran troops 
under Mustapha’s command, and of the neigh- 
bourhood of Diarbequir to the tei1itoiies of the 
Persian Sophi, Solyman’s mortal enemy By 
these arts whatever remained of paternal ten- 
derness was gradually extinguished, and such 
passions were kindled im the breast of the Sultan 
as gave all Roxalana’s malignant suggestions 
the colour not only of probability but of truth. 
His suspicions and fear of Mustapha settled 
into deep-rooted hatred. He appointed spies to 
observe and report all his words and actions; he 
watched and stood on his guard against him as 
his most dangerous enemy. 


Havine thus alienated the Sultan’s heart from 
Mustapha, Roxalana ventured upon another step. 
She entreated Solyman to allow her own sons 
the liberty of appearing at court, hoping that, 
by gaining access to their father, they might, 
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by their good qualitics and dutiful deportment, 
insinuate themselves into that place m_ his affec- 
tions which Mustapha had formerly held, and 
though what she demanded was contrary to the 
practice of the Ottoman family in that age, the 
uxorious monarch granted her request. ‘To all 
these female intrigues Rustan added an artifice 
still more subtle, which completed the Sultan’s 
delusion and heightened his jealousy and fear. 
He wrote to the bashas of the provinces ad- 
jacent to Diarbequir, instructing them to send 
him regular intclligence of Mustapha’s proceed- 
ings in his government; and to each of them he 
gave a private hint, flowing in appearance from 
his zeal for their interest, that nothing would be 
moie acceptable to the Sultan than to receive 
favourable accounts of a son whom he destined 
to sustain the glory of the Ottoman name The 
bashas, ignorant of Ins fraudulent imtention, 
and cager to pay cout to their sovereign at such 
an casy price, filled their letters with studied but 
fatal panegyrics of Mustapha, representing him 
as a piince worthy to succeed such an illustrious 
father, and as endowed with talents which might 
enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal his 
faire These letters were imndustriously shown 
to Solyman at the seasons when it was+known 
that they would make the deepest impression. 
Every expression in recommendation of his son 
wounded him to the heart, he suspected his 
principal officers of being ready to favour the 
most desperate attempts of a prince whom they 
were so fond of praismg, and fancying that he 
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saw them already assaulting his throne with re- 
bellious arms, he determined, while 1t was yet m 
his power, to anticipate the blow, and to secure 
his own safety by his son’s death. 


For this purpose, though under pretence of 
renewing the war against Persia, he ordered 
Rustan to march towards Diarbequn at the head 
of a numerous army, and to rid him of a son 
whose hfe he deemed inconsistent with his own 
safety. But that crafty mimiste: did not choose 
to be loaded with the odium of having executed 
this cruel order. As soon as he airived in Syria, 
he wrote to Solyman that the danger was so 
imminent as called for his immediate presence ; 
that the camp was full of Mustapha’s emissarics ; 
that many of the soldicrs were corrupted, that 
the affections of all leancd towards him; that 
he had discovered a negotiation which had been 
carried on with the Sophi of Peisia in order to 
marry Mustapha with one of his daughters, that 
he already felt his own talents as well as autho- 
rity to be madequate to the exigencies of such an 
arduous conjuncture, that the Sultan alone had 
sagacity to discern what resolution should be taken 
in those circumstances, and power to carry that 
resolution into execution. 


Turs charge of courting the friendship of the 
Sophi, Roxalana and Rustan had reseived as the 
last and most envenomed of all their calumnics. 
It operated with the violence which they ex- 
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BOOK pected from Solyman’s inveterate abhorrence of 
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the Persians, and threw him into the wildest 
transports of rage. He sct out instantly for 
Syria, and hastened thither with all the preci- 
pitation and impatience of fear and revenge. 
As soon as he jomed his aimy near Aleppo, 
and had concerted measures with Rustan, he 
sent a chiaus or messenger of the court to his 
son, requiring him to repair immediately to his 
presence. Mustapha, though no stranger to 
his stepmother’s machinations, or to Rustan’s 
malice, or to his father’s violent temper, yet 
relying on his own innocence, and hoping to dis- 
ercdit the accusations of his enemies by the 
promptitude of his obedience, followed the mes- 
senger without delay to Aleppo. The moment 
he arrived in the camp he was introduced into 
the Sultan’s tent As he entered it he observed 
nothing that could give him any alarm; no ad- 
ditional crowd of attendants, no body of armed 
guards, but the same order and silence which 
always reign m the Sultan’s apartments. In a 
few minutes, however, several mutes appeared, 
at the sight of whom Mustapha, knowing what 
was his doom, cried with a loud voice, “ Lo, my 
*‘ death’ and attempted to fly. The mutes 
rushed forward to seize him; he resisted and 
struggled, demanding with the utmost earncst- 
ness to see the Sultan; and despair, together 
with the hope of finding protection from the 
soldiers if he could escape out of the tent, 
animated him with such extraordinary strength, 
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that for some time he baffled all the efforts of poor 


the executioners. Solyman was within hearing 
of his son’s cries, as well as of the noise which 
the struggle occasioned. Impatient of this 
delay of his revenge, and struck with terror at 
the thoughts of Mustapha’s escaping, he drew 
‘aside the curtain which divided the tent, and 
thrusting m his head, darted a fierce look to- 
wards the mutes, and, with wild and threaten- 
ing gestures, seemed to condemn their sloth and 
timidity. At the sight of his father’s furious and 
unrelenting countenance, Mustapha’s strength 
failed and his courage forsook him; the mutes 
fastened the bow-string about his neck, and in 
a moment put an end to his life. 


THE dead body was exposed before the Sul- 
tan’s tent The soldiers gathered round it, 
and contemplating that mournful object with 
astonishment, and sorrow, and indignation, were 
ready, if a leader had not been wanting, to 
have broke out ito the wildest excesses of 
rage After giving vent to the first expressions 
of their gricf, they retired each man to his tent, 
and shutting themselves up, bewailed in secret 
the cruel fate of their favourite, nor was there 
one of them who tasted food, or even water, 
during the remamder of that day Next 
morning the same solitude and silence reigned 
in the camp; and Solyman being afiaid that 
some dreadful storm would follow this sullen 
calm, in order to appease the enraged soldiers, 
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leave the camp, and raised Achmet, a gallant 
officer, much beloved in the army, to the dig- 
nWy of Visier. This change, however, was made 
in conceit with Rustan himself, that crafty 
minster suggesting it as the only expedient 
which could save himself or his master. But 
within a few months, when the resentment of 
the soldiers began to subside and the name of 
Mustapha to be forgotten, Achmet was strangled 
by the Sultan’s command, and Rustan reinstat- 
ed in the office of Visier. ‘Together with his 
former power he reassumed the plan for ex- 
terminating the race of Mustapha which he had 
concerted with Roxalana; and as they were 
afraid that an only son whom Mustapha had 
left might grow up to avenge his death, they 
redoubled their activity, and by employing the 
same arts agamst him which they had _prac- 
tised against his father, they mspyred Solyman 
with the same fears, and prevailed on him to 
issue olders for putting to death that young 
mnocent prince. These orders were executed 
with barbarous zeal, by an eunuch, who was 
despatched to Burso, the place where ‘the 
prince resided, and no rival was left to dis- 
pute the Ottoman throne with the sons of Roxa- 
lana * 
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SucH tragical scenes, productive of so deep 
tlistress, seldom occur but in the history of the 
great monarchies of the East, where the warmth 
of the chmate seems to give every emotion of the 
heait its greatest force, and the absolute power 
of sovereigns accustoms and enables them to 
gratify all their passions without control. While 
this interesting transaction 1n the court of Soly- 
man engaged his whole attention, Charles was 
pursuing with the utmost ardour a new scheme 
for aggrandising his family. About this time 
Edward the Sixth of England, after a short 


reign, mm which he displayed such virtues as 


filled his subjects with sanguine hopes of being 
happy under his government, and made them 
bear with patience all that they suffered from 
the weakness, the dissensions, and the ambition 
of the ministers who assumed the admimistration 
during his minouty, was seized with a lingering 
distemper which threatened his life The Em- 
peror no sooner received an account of this, 
than his ambition, always attentive to seize 
every opportunity of acquirmg an increase of 
power or of territories to his son. suggested 
the thought of adding England to Ins other 
kingdoms by the marriage of Plnhp with the 
Princess Mary, the hen of Edward’s crown. 
Being apprehensive, howevcr, that his son, who 
was then in Spain, might decline a match with 
a princess in her thuty-eighth year and eleven 
years older than hnmself,* Charles dctermined, 
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notwithstanding his own age and infirmities, 
to make offer of himself as a husband to his 
cousin. 


Bur though Mary was so far advanced in 
years, and destitute of every charm either of 
person or manners that could win affection or 
command esteem, Philip without hesitation gave 
his consent to the match proposed by his father, 
and was willing, according to the usual maxim 
of princes, to sacrifice his inclination to his 
ambition. * In order to insure the success of 
his scheme, the Emperor, even before Edward’s 
death, began to'take such steps as might facill- 
tate it. Upon Edward’s demise, Mary mountcd 
the throne of England; the pretensions of the 
Lady Jane Grey proving as unfortunate as they 
were ill-founded.* Charles sent immediately a 
pompous embassy to London to congratulate 
Mary on her accession to the throne, and to 
propose the alliance with his son. The Queen, 
dazzled with the prospect of marrying the heir 
of the greatest monarch in Europe; fond of 
uniting more closely with her mother’s family, 
to which she had been always warmly attached ; 
and eager to secure the powerful aid which she 
knew would be necessary towards carrying on 
her favourite scheme of re-establishing the Ro- 
mish religion in England, listened in the most 
favoulable manner to the proposal. Among 
her subjects it met with a very different recep- 
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tion. Philip, it was well known, contended for 
all the tenets of the church of Rome with a 
sanguinary zeal which excecded the measure 
even of Spamsh bigotry: this alarmed all the 
numerous partisans of the Reformation. The 
Castilian haughtiness and reserve were far from 
being acceptable to the Enghsh, who having 
several times seen their throne occupied by 
persons who were born subjects, had become 
accustomed to an unceremonious and familiar 
intercourse with their sovereigns. They could 
not think without the utmost uncasiness of ad- 
mittang a foreign prince to that influence in 
their councils which the husband of their Queen 
would naturally possess. They dreaded, both 
from Philp’s overbearing temper and from the 
maxims of the Spanish monarchy which he had 
imbibed, that he would infuse ideas into the 
Queen’s mind dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation, and would imtroduce foreign troops and 
money into the kingdom, to assist her in any at- 
tempt against them. 


FuLu of these apprehensions, the House of 
Commons, though im that age extremely obse- 
quious to the will of their monarchs, presented 
a warm address against the Spanish match; 
many pamphlets were pubhshed, representing 
the dangerous consequences of the alliance with 
Spain, and describing Philip’s bigotry and arro- 
gance in the most odious colours. But Mary, 
inflexible in all her resolutions, paid no regard 
to the remonstrances of her Commons or to the 
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BOOK sentiments of the people. The Emperor having 

XI. secured, by various arts, the ministers whom 
she trusted most, they approved warmly of the 
match,.and large sums were remitted by him in 
order to gain the rest of the council. Cardinal 
Pole, whom the Pope, immediatcly upon Mary’s 
accession, had despatched as his legate into Eng- 
land, in order to reconcile his native country to 
the See of Rome, was detained by the Emperor’s 
command at Duillinghen in Germany, lest by his 
presence he should thwart Phuilip’s pretensions, 
and employ his mterest 1n favour of bis kinsman 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, whom the English 
ardently wished their sovereign to choose for a 
husband.* 


1853. 
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Themar- Ag the negotiation did not admit of delay, 
oo it was carried forward with the greatest ra- 
cluded. = pidity, the Emperor agreeing, without hesita- 
tion, to every article in favour of England 

which Mary’s ministers either represented as 
necessary to soothe the people and reconcile 

them to the match, or that was suggested 

by their own fears and jealousy of a foreign 

1554 master. The chief articles were, That Philp, 
Jan, 12, during his marriage with the Queen, should 
bear the title of King of England, but the 

entire administration of affairs, as well as the 

sole disposal of all revenues, offices, and bene- 

fices, should remain with the Queen; that the 

heirs of the marriage should, together with the 
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crown of England, inhent the duchy of Bur- 
gundy and the Low Countries; that if Prince 
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should die without issue, his children by the 
Queen, whether male or female, should succeed 
to the crown of Spain and all the Emperor's 
hereditary dominions; that before the consum- 
mation of the marriage, Philip should swear s0- 
lemnly that he would retam no domestic who 
was not a subject of the Queen, and would 
bring no foreigners into the kingdom that might 
give umbrage to the English, that he would 
make no alteration in the constitution or laws of 
England, that he would not carry the Qucen, 
or any of the children born of this marniage, 
out of the kingdom; that if the Queen should 
die before him without issue, he would :mme- 
diately leave the crown to the lawful heir, with- 
out claiming any nght of administration what- 
ever; that in consequence of this marriage, 
England should not be engaged in any war sub- 
sisting between France and Spain; and that the 
alliance between France and England should re- 
main in full force,* 


Bur this treaty, though both the Emperor 
and Mary’s ministers employed their utmost ad- 
dress in framing it so as to please the Enghsh, 
was far from quieting their fears and jealousies. 
They saw that words and promises were a feeble 
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security against the encroachments of an ambi- 
tious prince, who, as soon as he got possession 
of the power and advantages which the Queen’s 
husband must necessarily enjoy, could easily 
evade any of the articles which either limited 
his authority or obstructed his schemes. ‘They 
were convinced that the more favourable the 
conditions of the present treaty were to England, 
the more Plilip would be tempted hereafter to 
violate them ‘They dreaded that England, like 
Naples, Milan, and the other countries annexed 
to Spain, would soon feel the dommuon of that 
crown to be intolerably oppressive, and be con- 
stiained, as they had been, to waste its wealth 
and vigour in wais wherem it had no interest 
and from which it could derive no advantage. 
These sentiments prevailed so generally, that 
every part of the kingdom was filled with 
discontent at the match, and with indignation 
against the advisers of it. Sir Thomas Wyat, a 
gentleman of some note, and of good intentions 
towards the public, took advantage of this, 
and roused the inhabitants of Kent to arms, in 
order to save their country from a foreign yoke. 
Great numbers resoited in a short time to his 
standard; he marched to London with such 
rapidity, and the Queen was so utterly unpro- 
vided for defence, that the aspect of affairs was 
extremely threatening; and if any nobleman 
of distinction had joined the malcontents, or 
had W yat possessed talents equal in any degree 
to the boldness of his enterprise, the insurrec- 
tion must have proved fatal to Mary’s power. 
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But all Wyat’s measures were concerted with so 
httle prudence, and executed with such irresolu- 
tion, that many of his followers forsook him; 
the 1est were dispersed by an handful of soldiers ; 
and he himself was taken prisoner, without hav- 
ing made any effort worthy of the cause that he 
had undertaken, or suitable to the ardour with 
which he engaged init He suffered the punish- 
ment due to Ins rashness and rebelhon The 
Queen’s authority was confirmed and increased by 
her success in defeating this mconsiderate attempt 
to abridge it. The Lady Jane Grey, whose title 
the ambition of her relations had set up in oppo- 
sition to that of the Queen, was, notwithstanding 
her youth and innocence, brought to the scaffold. 
The Lady Elizabeth, the Queen’s sister, was ob- 
served with the most jealous attention. The 
treaty of marriage was ratified by the Parliament. 


Paiuir landing in England with a magnificent 
retinue, cclebrated his nuptials with great solem- 
nity; and though he could not lay aside his na- 
tural severity and pride, or assume gracious and 
popular manners, he endeavoured to concilate 
the favour of the English nobility by his extra- 
ordinary liberality. Lest that should fail of ac- 
quirmg him such influence in the government 
of the kingdom as he aimed at obtaining, the 
Emperor kept a body of twelve thousand men 
on the coast of Flanders, in readiness to embark 
for England, and to support his son m all his 
enterprises, 
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EMBOLDENED by all these favourable circum- 
stances, Mary putsucd the scheme of extirpating 
the Prostestant religion out of her dominions 
with the most piecipitate zeal. The laws of Ed- 
ward the Sixth in favour of the Reformation were 
repealed; the Protestant clergy ejected, all the 
forms and rites of the Popish worship were re- 
established; the nation was solemnly absolved 
from the guilt which 1t had contracted dunng the 
period of its apostasy, and was publicly recon- 
ciled to the church of Rome by Cardinal Pole, 
who, immediately after the Queen’s marriage, 
was permitted to contimue his journey to Eng- 
land, and to exercise his legatine functions with 
the most ample power. Not satisfied with having 
overturned the Protestant church, and re-estab- 
lishing the ancient system on its ruins, Mary in- 
sisted that all her subjects should conform to 
the same mode of worship which she preferred, 
should profess their faith in the same creed which 
she had approved, and abjure every practice or 
opinion that was deemed repugnant to either of 
them Powers altogether unknown m the Eng- 
lish constitution were vested im certain persons 
appointed to take cogmsance of heresy, and they 
proceeded to exercise them with more than inqui- 
sitorial severity. ‘The prospect of danger, how- 
ever, did not intimidate the principal teachers of 
the Protestant doctrines, who believed that they 
were contending for truths of the utmost conse- 
quence to the happiness of mankind. They bold- 
ly avowed their sentiments, and were condemned 
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to that cruel death which the church of Rome 
reserves for its enemics. This shocking punish- 
ment was inflicted with that barbarity which the 
rancour of false zeal alone can inspire The 
Enghsh, who are inferior in humanity to no 
people m Europe, and remarkable for the muild- 
ness of their public executions, beheld with 
astonishment and horror persons who had filled 
the most respectable stations in their church, 
and who were venerable on account of their age, 
their piety, and their literature, condemned to 
endure torments to which their laws did not 
subject even the most atrocious criminals. 


THIs extreme ngour did not accomplish the 
end at which Mary aimed The patience and 
fortitude with which these martyrs for the Re- 
formation submitted to their suffermgs, the heroic 
contempt of death expressed by persons of every 
rank, and age, and sex, confirmed many more 
in the Protestant faith than the threats of their 
enraged persecutors could fnghten into apostasy 
The business of such as were intrusted with 
trying heretics multiplied continually, and ap- 
peared to be as endless as 1t was odious. The 
Queen’s ablest mimisters became sensible how 
impolitic as well as dangerous it was to irritate 
the people by the frequent spectacle of public 
executions, which they detested as no less unjust 
than cruel. Even Philip was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of her having run to an excess of ngour, 
that on this occasion he assumed a part to which 
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he was little accustomed, becoming an advocate 
for moderation and lenity * 


Bur notwithstanding this attempt to ingratiate 
himself with the English, they discovered a con- 
stant jealousy and distrust of all his imtentions; 
and when some members who had been gained 
by the court ventured to move in the House of 
Commons that the nation ought to assist the 
Emperor, the Queen’s father-in-law, m his war 
againt France, the proposal was rejected with 
general dissatisfaction. A motion which was 
made, that the Parliament should give its consent 
that Philip might be publicly crowned as the 
Queen’s husband, met with such a cold recep- 
tion, that it was imstantly withdrawn + 


THE King of France had observed the progress 
of the Emperor’s negotiation m England with 
much uneasiness. The great accession of terri- 
tories as well as reputation which his enemy 
would acquire by the marnage of his son with 
the Queen of such a powerful kingdom, was ob- 
vious and formidable. He easily foresaw that the 
English, notwithstanding all the fears and _pre- 
cautions, would be soon drawn im to take part in 
the quarrels on the Content, and be compelled 
to act in subserviency to the Emperor’s ambitious 
schemes. For this reason Henry had given it 





* Godwin’s Annals of Q Mary, ap Kennet, v. u p 829 
Burnet’s Hist of Reform n 298, 305 
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in charge to his ambassador at the court of 
London, to employ all his address m order to 
defeat or retard the treaty of marnage, and as 
there was not, at that time, any prince of the 
blood in France whom he could propose to the 
Queen as a husband, he instructed him to co- 
operate with such of the English as wished their 
sovereign to marry one of her own subjects. 
But the Queen’s ardour and precipitation m 
closmg with the first overtures in favour of 
Philip having rendered all his endeavours in- 
effectual, Henry was so far from thinking 1t 
prudent to give any aid to the Enghsh mal- 
contents, though earnestly solicited by Wyat 
and their other leaders, who tempted him to 
take them under his protection by offers of 
great advantage to France, that he commanded 
his ambassador to congratulate the Queen in the 
warmest terms upon the suppression of the insur- 
rection, 


NorwiTHSTANDING these external professions, 
Henry dreaded so much the consequence of 
this alliance, which more than compensated for 
all the Emperor had lost in Germany, that he 
determined to carry on his military operations, 
both mn the Low Countries and in Italy, with 
extraordinary vigour, im order that he might 
compel Charles to accept of an equitable peace 
before his daughter-in-law could surmount the 
aversion of her subjects to a war on the Con- 
tinent, and prevail on them to assist the Em- 
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peror either with money or troops For this pur- 
pose he exerted himself to the utmost m order 
to have a numerous army early assembled on 
the frontiers of the Netherlands, and while one 
part of 1t laid waste the open country of Artois, 
the main body, under the Constable Montmo- 
rency, advanced towards the provinces of Liege 
and Hamult by the forest of Ardennes 


THE campaign was opened with the siege of 
Maniemburg, a town which the Queen of Hun- 
gary, the Governess of the Low Counties, had 
fortified; at great expense; but being desti- 
tute of a sufficient garrison, 1t surrendered in 
six days Henry, elated with ths success, put 
himself at the head of his army, and investing 
Bouvines, took it by assault, after a short re- 
sistance. With equal facility he became master 
of Dinant, and then turning to the left, bent 
his march towards the province of Artois. The 
large sums which the Emperor had remitted ito 
England had so exhausted his treasury, as to 
render his preparations, at this juncture, slower 
and more dilatory than usual. He had no body 
of troops to make head against the French at 
their first entrance mto his terntores, and 
though he drew together all the forces in the 
country in the utmost hurry, and gave the com- 
mand of them to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, 
they were in no condition to face an enemy so 
far superior in number. ‘The Prince of Savoy, 
however, by his activity and good conduct, 
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made up for his want of troops. By watching 
all the motions of the French at a distance, and 
by choosmg his own posts with skill, he put it 
out of their power either to form any siege of 
consequence or to attack him. Want of subsist- 
ence soon obhged them to fall back towards their 
own frontiers, after having burnt all the open 
towns, and having plundered the country through 
which they marched, with a cruelty and license 
more becoming a body of light troops than a royal 
army led by a great monarch. 


Bur Henry, that he might not dismiss his 
army without attempting some conquest ade- 
quate to the great preparations as well as san- 
guine hopes with which he had opencd the 
campaign, invested Renti, a place deemed m 
that age of great importance, as, by its situation 
on the confines of Artois and the Boulonnois, 
it covered the former piovince, and protected 
the parties which made incursions ito the 
latter. The town, which was strongly fortified, 
and provided with a numerous garrison, made 
a gallant defence; but being warmly pressed 
by a powerful army, 1t must soon have yielded. 
The Emperor, who at that time enjoyed a short 
interval of ease from the gout, was so solicitous 
to save it, that although he could bear no 
other motion but that of a hitter, he mstantly 
put himself at the head of his army, which 
having received several reinforcements, was 
now strong enough to approach the enemy. 
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The French were eager to decide the fate of 
Renta by a battle, and expected it from the Km- 
peror’s arrival in his camp, but Charles avoided 
a general action with great industry, and as he 
had nothing in view but to save the town, he 
hoped to accomplish that without exposing him- 
self to the consequences of such a dangerous and 
doubtful event. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all hus precautions, a dis- 
pute about a post which both armies endea- 
voured to seize, brought on an engagement 
which proved almost general The Duke of 
Guise, who commanded the wing of the French 
which stood the biunt of the combat, displayed 
valour and conduct worthy of the dcfender of 
Metz; the Imperialists, after an obstinate strug- 
gle, were repulsed, the French remained mas- 
ters of the post m dispute, and 1f the Constable, 
either from his natural caution and slowness, or 
from unwillingness to support a nval whom he 
hated, had not delayed brmgmg up the main 
body to second the impression which Guise lad 
made, the rout of the enemy must have been 
complete. The Emperor, notwithstanding the 
loss which he had sustained, continued in the 
same camp, and the French being straitened for 
provisions, and finding 1t impossible to carry on 
the siege 1n the face of an hostile army, quitted 
their entrenchments. They retired openly, court- 
ing the enemy to approach rather than shunning 
an engagement, 
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But Charles having gained his end, suffered 
them to march off unmolested. As soon as his 
troops entered their own country, Henry threw 
garrisons into the frontier towns, and dismissed 
the rest of the army. This encouraged the Im- 
perialists to push forward with a considerable 
body of troops into Picardy, and by laying waste 
the country with fire and sword, they endea- 
voured to revenge themselves for the ravages 
which the French had committed in Hainault 
and Artois* But as they were not able to 
reduce any place of importance, they gained 
nothing more than the enemy had done by this 
ciuel and inglonious method of carrying on the 
war. 


THE arms of France were still more unsuccess- 
ful in Italy. The footing which the French had 
acquired in Siena occasioned much uneasiness to 
Cosmo de Medici, the most sagacious and enter- 
pnising of all the Italian princes He dreaded 
the neighbourhood of a powerful people, to 
whom all who favoured the ancient republican 
government in Floience would have recourse, as 
to their natural protectors, against that absolute 
authority which the Emperor had enabled him 
to usurp; he knew how odious he was to the 
French on account of his attachment to the Im- 
perial party; and he foresaw that if they were 
permitted to gather strength mm Siena, Tuscany 
would soon feel the effects of their resentment 
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For these reasons he wished with the utmost 
solicitude for the expulsion of the French out of 
the Sienese, before they had time to establish 
themselves thoroughly in the country, or to re- 
ceive such reinforcements from France as would 
render 1t dangerous to attack them As this, 
however, was properly the Empeioi’s business, 
who was called by his interest as well as honour 
to dislodge those formidable intrudeis imto the 
heart of his dominions, Cosmo laboured to throw 
the whole burden of the enterprise on him, and 
on that account had given no assistance durmg 
the former campaign, but by advancing some 
small sums of moncy towards the payment of 
the Imperial troops 


But as the defence of the Netherlands en- 
grossed all the Empcroi’s attention, and his re- 
mittances into England had drained his treasury, 
it was obvious that his operations im Italy would 
be extremely feeble, and Cosmo plainly per- 
ceived that if he himself did not take part openly 
in the war and act with vigour, the French would 
scarcely meet with any annoyance. As his si- 
tuation rendered this resolution necessary and 
unavoidable, his next care was to execute 1t in 
such a manner that he might derive from it 
some other advantage beside that of driving 
the French out of his neighbourhood. With 
this view he despatched an envoy to Charles, 
offering to declaie war against France and to 
reduce Siena at his own charges, on condition 
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that he should be repaid whatever he might ex- 
pend in the enterprise, and be permitted to re- 
tain all his conquests until his demands were 
fully satisfied. Charles, to whom at this juncture 
the war against Siena was an imtolerable burden, 
and who had neither expedient nor resource that 
could enable him to carry 1t on with proper vi- 
gour, closed gladly with this overture; and Cosmo, 
well acquainted with the low state of the Impe- 
rial finances, flattered himself that the Emperor, 
finding 1t impossible to rermburse him, would suf- 
fer him to keep quict possession of whatever places 
he should conquer.* 


Fu. of these hopes, he made great prepara- 
tions for war; and as the Fiench King had turned 
the strength of his arms against the Netherlands, 
he did not despair of assembling such a body of 
men as would prove more than a sufficient match 
for any force which Henry could bring into the 
field in Italy. He endeavoured, by giving onc 
of his daughters to the Pope’s nephew, to obtain 
assistance from the Holy See, or at least to secure 
his remaining neutral He attempted to detach 
the Duke of Orsini, whose family had been long 
attached to the French party, from his ancient 
confederates, by bestowing on him another of his 
daughters; arid what was of greater consequence 
than either of these, he engaged John James Me- 
decino, Marquis of Marignano, to take the com- 
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mand of his army* This officer, from a very 
low condition in life, had raised himself through 
all the ranks of service to high command, and 
had displayed talents and acquired reputation m 
war which entitled him to be placed on a level 
with the greatest generals in that martial age. 
Having attained a station of eminence so dispro- 
portionate to his birth, he laboured with a fond 
sohcitude to conceal his original obscwiity, by 
giving out that he was descended of the family 
of Media, to which honour the casual resem- 
blance of his name was his only pretension 
Cosmo, happy that he could gratify him at such 
an easy rate, flattered his vanity in this point, ac- 
knowledged him as a relation, and permitted him 
to assume the arms of his family Medecino, 
eager to serve the head of that family of which he 
now considered himself as a branch, applied with 
wonderful zeal and assiduity to raise troops; and 
as, during his long service, he had acquired great 
credit with the leaders of those mercenary bands 
which formed the strength of Italian armies, he 
engaged the most emment of them to follow 
Cosmo’s standard. 


To oppose this able general and the formida- 
ble army which he had assembled, the King of 
France made choice of Peter Strozz1, a Floren- 
tine nobleman who had resided long in France 
as an exile, and who had msen by his merit to 





* Adnam Istoria, vol. 1. p 663. 
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high reputation as well as command in the army. 
He was the son of Philp Strozzi, who, in the 
year one thousand five hundred and thirty-seven, 
had concurred with such ardour in the attempt to 
expel the family of Medici out of Florence, m 
order to re-establish the ancient republican form 
of government, and who had perished in the un- 
dertakitig. The son mherrted the implacable 
aversion to the Medici, as well as the same en- 
thusiastic zeal for the hberty of Florence, which 
had animated his father, whose death he was im- 
patient to revenge. Henry flattered himself that 
his army would make rapid progress under a gen- 
eral whose zeal to promote his interest was roused 
and seconded by such powerful passions, especial- 
ly as he had allotted him for the scene of action 
his native country, in which he had many power- 
ful partisans, ready to facilitate all his operations. 


But how specious soever the motives might 
appear which induced Henry to make thus choice, 
it proved fatal to the mterests of France in Italy. 
Cosmo, as soon as he heaid that the mortal 
enemy of his family was appomted to take the 
command in Tuscany, concluded that the King 
of France aimed at something more than the pro- 
tection of the Sienese, and saw the necessity of 
making extraordinary efforts, not merely to re- 
duce Siena, but to save himself from destruction * 
At the same time the Cardinal of Ferrara, who 
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had the entire direction of the French affuirs in 
Italy, considered Strozzi as a formidable 11val in 
power, and in order to prevent his acquiring any 
merease of authority from success, he was ex- 
tiemely remiss in supplying him either with 
money to pay his troops or with provisions to 
support them Strozzi himself, blinded by his 
1esentment against the Medici, pushed*on his 
operations with the impctuosity of revenge rather 
than with the caution and prudence becoming a 
great general. 


AT first, however, he attacked several towns 
in the territory of Florence with such vigour as 
obliged Medecino, in order to check his pro- 
gress, to withdraw the greater part of his army 
from Siena, which he had invested before 
Strozzi’s airival in Italy. As Cosmo sustained 
the whole burden of military opeiations, the 
expense of which must soon have exhausted his 
revenucs; as neither the Viceroy of Naples nor 
Governo: of Milan were in condition to afford 
him any effectual aid, and as the troops which 
Medecino had left m the camp before Siena 
could attempt nothmg against it dumng his 
absence, 1t was Strozzi’s business to have pro- 
tracted the war, and to have transferred the 
seat of it into the territories of Florence; but 
the hope of ruming his enemy by one decisive 
blow precipitated him into a general engage- 
ment not far from Marciano. The armics were 
nearly equal in number, but a body of Italian 
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cavalry, in which Strozzi placed great confidence, 
having fled without making any resistance, either 
through the tieachery or cowardice of the officers 
who commanded 1t, his infantry remained ex- 
posed to the attacks of all Medecino’s troops. 
Encouraged, however, by Strozzi’s presence and 
example, who, after recerving a dangerous wound 
in endeavouring to rally the cavalry, placed him- 
self at the head of the infantry, and mantfest- 
ed an admirable presence of mind as well as 
extraordinary valom, they stood their ground 
with great firmyess, and repulsed such of the 
enemy as ventured to approach them But those 
gallant troops being surrounded at last on every 
side, and torn im pieces by a battery of cannon 
which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the 
Florentine cavalry broke in on their flanks, and 
a general rout ensued. Strozzi, faint with the 
loss of blood, and deeply affected with the fatal 
conscquences of his own rashness, found the ut- 
most difficulty m making his escape with a hand- 
ful of men * 


MEDECINO returned immediately to the sicge 
of Siena with his victorious forces, and as 
Strozzi could not, aftcr the greatest efforts of 
activity, collect as many men as to form the 
appearance of a regular army, he had leisure to 
carry on his approaches against the town with- 
out molestation. But the Sienese, instead of 
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sinking into despair upon this cruel disappoint- 
ment of their only hope of obtaining relief, 
prepared to defend themselves to the utmost ex- 
tremity, with that undaunted fortitude which 
the love of liberty alone can inspire. This 
generous resolution was warmly seconded by 
Monluc, who commanded the French garrison 
in the town. The active and enterprising cour- 
age which he had displayed on many occasions 
had procured him this command; and as he had 
ambition which aspired at the highest military 
dignities, without any pretensions to attain them 
but what,he could derive from merit, he de- 
termined to distinguish his defence of Siena by 
extraordinary efforts of valouw. and perseverance 
For this purpose he repaired and strengthened 
the fortifications with unweaned mdustry, he 
trained the citizens to the use of arms, and ac- 
customed them to go through the fatigues and 
dangers of service in common with the soldiers ; 
and as the enemy were extremely strict in 
guarding all the avenues to the city, he hus- 
banded the provisions im the magazines with 
the most parsimonious economy, and prevailed 
on the soldiers as well as the citizens to re- 
strict themselves to a very moderate daily allow- 
ance for their subsistence. Medecino, though 
his army was not numerous enough to storm the 
town by open force, ventured twice to assault 
it by surprise; but he was received each time 
with so much spirit, and repulsed with such 
loss, as discouraged him from repeating the at- 
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tempt, and Icft him no hopes of reducing the 


town but by famine. 


Wira this view he fortified his own camp 
with great care, occupied all the posts of strength 
round the place, and having entirely cut off the 
besieged from any communication with the ad- 
jacent country, he waited patiently until neces- 
sity should compel them to open their gates. 
But their enthusiastic zeal for hberty made the 
citizens despise the distresses occasioned by the 
scarcity of provisions, and supported them long 
under all the miseries of famme: Monluc, by 
his example and exhcrtations, taught his soldiers 
to vic with them im patience and abstinence; and 
it was not until they had withstood a siege of ten 
months, “until they had eaten up all ‘the horses, 
dogs, and other animals in the place, and were 
reduced almost to their last morsel of bread, that 
they proposed a capitulation. Even then they 
demanded honourable terms; and as Cosmo, 
though no stranger to the extremity of their 
condition, was afraid that despair might prompt 
them to venture upon some wild enterprise, he 
immediately granted them conditions more fa- 
vourable than they could have expected. 


THE capitulation was made in the Emperor's 
name, who engaged to take the republic of 
Siena under the protection of the Empire; he 
promised to maintam the ancient hberties of the 


city, to allow the magistrates the full exercise 
VOL IV M 
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of the former authonty, to secure the citizens 
in the undisturbed possession of their privileges 
and property; he granted an ample§and un- 
limited pardon to all who had borne arms agamst 
him; he reserved to himself the nght of placing 





, a garrison in the town, but engaged not to re- 


build the citadel without the consent of the ci- 
tizens Monluc and his French garnson were 
allowed to march out with all the honours of 
war. 


MEDECINO observed the articles of capitula- 
tion, as far as depended on him, with great ex- 
actness. No violence or insult whatever was 
offered to the mbhabitants, and the French gar- 
rison was treated with all the respect due to 
their sprit and bravery. But many of the citi- 
zens suspecting, from the extraordinary facility 
with which they had obtained such favourable 
conditions, that the Empcror as well as Cosmo 
would take the first opportunity of violating 
them, and disdaming to possess a precarious 
hberty which depended on the will of another, 
abandoned the place of their nativity, and ac- 
companied the French to Monté-Alcino, Porto 
Ercole, and other small towns in the territory 
of the republic. They established in Monté- 
Alemo the same model of government to which 
they had been accustomed at Siena, and appoint- 
ing magistrates with the same titles and jurisdic- 
tion, solaced themselves with this image of their 
ancient liberty. 
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Tun fears of the Sienese concerning the fate 
of their country were not imaginary, or their 
suspicion of the Emperor and Cosmo 111-founded ; 
for no sooner had the Imperial troops taken 
possession of the town, than Cosmo, without re- 
garding the articles of capitulation, not only 
displaced the magistrates who were in office, 
and nominated new ones devoted to his own in- 
terest, but commanded all the citizens to deliver 
up their arms to persons whom he appointed to 
receive them. They submitted to the former 
from necessity, though with all the reluctance 
and regret which men accustomed to liberty 
feel m obeying the first commands of a master. 
They did not yield the same tame obedience to 
the latter; and many persons of distinction, 
rather than degrade themselves from the rank 
of freemen to the condition of slaves by surren- 
dering their arms, fled to their countrymen at 
Monté-Aleino, and chose to endure all the hard- 
ships and encounter all the dangers which they 
had reason to expect in that new station, where 
they had fixed the seat of their republic. 


Cosmo not reckoning himself secure while 
such numbers of implacable and desperate ene- 
mies were settled m his neighbourhood and 
retained any degree of power, solicited Mede- 
cino to attack them in thew differcnt places of 
retreat, before they had time to recruit their 
strength and spirits after the many calamities 
which they had suffered. He prevailed on him, 
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though his army was much weakened by hard 
duty during the siege of Siena, to iavest Porto 
Ercole; and the ai Cd both slight 
and incomplete, the besi were soon compel- 
led to open their gates An unexpected order 
which Medecino received from the Emperor, to 


detach the greater part of his troops into Pied- 


Opera- 
tions in 
Piedmont 


mont, prevented farther operations, and permit- 
ted the Sienese exiles to reside for some time 
undisturbed in Monté-Alcino But their un- 
happy countrymen who remained at Siena were 
not yet at the end of their suffermgs, for the 
Emperor, instead of adhering to the articles of 
capitulation, granted his son Philip the investi- 
ture of that city and all its dependencies, and 
Francis de Toledo, in the name of their new 
master, proceeded to settle the civil and military 
government, treated them like a conquered 
people, and subjected them to the Spanish yoke, 
without paying any regard whatever to their 
privileges or ancicnt form of government.* 


THE Imperial army in Piedmont had been so 
feeble for some time, and 1ts commander s0 in- 
active, that the Emperor, in order to give vigour 
to his operations in that quarter, found it neces- 
sary not only to recal Medecino’s troops from 
Tuscany while in the career of conquest, but to 





*Sleid 617 Thuan, hb. xv. 526, 537 Joan Camerarii 
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employ in Piedmont a general of such réputation 
and abilities as might counterbalance the great 
military talents of the Mareshal Brissac, who 
was at the head of the French forces im that 
country. , 


He pitched on tie Duke of Alva for that pur- 
pose, but that choice was as much the effect of 
a court mtngue as of his opinion with respect 
to the Duke’s merit. Alva had long made 
court to Philip with the utmost assiduty, and 
had endeavoured to work himself mto his con- 
fidence by all the insinuatmg arts of which his 
haughty and inflexible nature was capable. .As 
he nearly resembled that prince in many features 
of his character, he began to gain much of his 
good-will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philp’s fa- 
vourite, who dreaded the progress which this 
formidable nval made in his mastci’s affections, 
had the address to prevail with the Empcror to 
name Alva to this command The Duke, though 
sensible that he owed this distinction to the ma- 
hieious arts of an enemy who had no other aim 
than to remove him at a distance from court, 
was of such punctilious honour that he would 
not decline a command that appeared dangerous 
and difficult, but at the, same time was so 
haughty that he would not accept of it but on 
his own terms, insisting on being appoimted the 
Emperor’s Vicar-general in Italy, with the su- 


prenfe military command in all the Imperial and, 


Spanish territories mm that country Charles 
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granted all his demands; and he took possession 
of his new dignity with almost unlimited au- 
thority. 


His first opciations, however, were neither 
proportioned to his fo1mer reputation and the 
extensive powers with which he was invested, 
nor did they come up to the Emperor’s expec- 
tations. Brissac had under his command an 
army which, though inferior in number to the 
Imperialists, was composed of chosen troops, 
which having grown old in service in that coun- 
try, where every town was fortified and every 
castle capable of being defended, were perfectly 
acquainted with the manner of carrying on war 
there. By their valour and his own good con- 
duct, Brissac not only defeated all the attempts 
of the Imperialists, but added new conquests to 
the territorics of which he was formeily maste. 
Alva, after having boasted with Ins usual arro- 
gance that he would drive the French out of 
Picdmont mm a few weeks, was obliged to retne 
into winter-quarters, with the mortification of 
being unable to preserve entire that part of the 
countiy of which the Empcror had hitherto kept 
possession,* 

As the operations of this campaign in Picd- 
mont were indecisive, those in the Netherlands 
were inconsiderable, neither the Empetor. nor 





* Thuan, hb xv. 529 Gwehenon Hist de Savoye, tom 
} 070 
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King of France bemg able to bring into the field 
an army strong enough to undertake any enter- 
prise of moment But what Charles wanted in 
force he endeavoured to supply by a bold strata- 
gem, the success of which would have becn equal 
to that of the most vigorous campaign Durng 
the siege of Metz, Leonard, Father Guardian of 
a convent of Franciscans in that city, had insi- 
nuated himself far mto the esteem and favour of 
the Duke of Guise, by his attachment to the 
French Beimg a man of an active and intigu- 
ing spirit, he had been extremely useful both im 
animating the inhabitants to sustain with pa- 
tience all the hardships of the siege, and im pro- 
curing intelligence of the enemy’s designs and 
motions The merit of those rmportant services, 
together with the warm recommendations of the 
Duke of Guise, secured him such high confidence 
with Vielleville, who was appointed Governor of 
Metz when Guise left the town, that he was per- 
mitted to conveise or correspond with whatever 
persons he thought fit, and nothing that he did 
created any suspicion This monk, from the lev- 
ity natural to bold and projecting adventurers, 
or from resentment agaimst the French, who had 
not bestowed on him such rewards as he thought 
due to his own merit; or tempted, by the unlimit- 
ed confidence which was placed im him, to 1ma- 
gine that he might carry on and accomplish any 
scheme with perfect security, formed a design of 
betraying Metz to the Impenalists. 
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Her communicated his intentions to the Queen- 
dowager of Hungary, who governed the Low 
Countries 1m the name of her brother. She ap- 
proving, without any scruple, an act of treach- 
ery from which the Emperor mght derive such 
signal advantage, assisted the Father Guardian 
in concerting the most proper plan for mswing 
its success. They agreed that the Father Guar- 
dian should endeavour to gain his monks to con- 
cur in promoting the design; that he should in- 
troduce into the convent a certam number of 
chosen soldiers, disguised in the habit of friars; 
that when every thing was ripe for execution, the 
Governor of Thionville should march towards 
Metz in the might with a considerable body 
of troops, and attempt to scale the 1amparts; 
that while the garrison was employed in resisting 
the assailants, the monks should set fire to the 
town in different places; that the soldiers who 
lay concealed should sally out of the convent, 
and attack those who defended the ramparts m 
the rear. Amidst the universal terror and con- 
fusion which events so unexpected would oc- 
casion, it was not doubted but that the Impenal- 
ists might become masters of the town. As a re- 
compense for this service, the Father Guardian 
stipulated that he should be appointed Bishop of 
Metz, and ample rewards were promised to such 
of his monks as should be most active 10 co-oper- 
ating with him, 
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Tue Father Guardian accomplished what he 
had undertaken to perform with great secresy and 
despatch. By his authonty and arguments, as 
well as by the prospect of wealth and honours 
which he set before his monks, he prevailed on 
all of them to enter into the conspiracy. He in- 
troduced into the convent, without bemg sus- 
pected, as many soldiers as were thought suffi- 
cient. The Governor of Thionville, apprised in 
due time of the design, had assembled a proper 
number of troops for executing it; and the mo- 
ment approached which probably would have 
wrested from Henry the most important of all 
his conquests. 


But, happily for France, on the very day that 
was fixed for striking the blow, Vielleville, an able 
and vigilant officer, recerved information from a 
spy whom he entertained at Thionville, that cer- 
tain Franciscan friars resorted frequently thither, 
and were admitted to many private conferenccs 
with the Governor, who was carrying on prepar- 
ations for some military enterprise with great des- 
patch, but with a most mysterious sccresy This 
was sufficient to awaken Vielleville’s suspicions. 
Without communicating these to any person, he 
instantly visited the convent of Franciscans; de- 
tected the soldiers who were concealed there; and 
forced them to discover as much as they knew 
concerning the nature of the enterprise. The 


Father Guardian, who had gone to Thionville. 
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that he might put the last hand to his machin- 
ations, was seized at the gate as he returned, and 
he, in order to save himself from the rack, re- 
vealed all the circumstances of the conspiraey. 


VIELLEVILLE, not satisfied with having seized 
the traitors and having frustrated their schemes, 
was solicitous to take advantage of the discoveries 
which he had made, so as to be revenged on the 
Impenalists For this purpose he marched out 
with the best troops in his garrison, and plaang 
these in ambush near the road by which the 
Father Guardian had mformed him that the 
Governor of Thionville would approach Metz, he 
fell upon the Impenalists with great fury, as they 
advanced in perfect sccurity, without suspecting 
any danger to be near Confounded at this sud- 
den attack by an enemy whom they expected to 
surprise, they made little resistance, and a great 
part of the troops employed in this service, among 
whom were many persons of distinction, was 
killed or taken prisoners. Before next morning 
Vielleville returned to Metz in triumph. 


No resolution was taken for some time con- 
cerning the fate of the Father Guardian and his 
monks, the fiamers and conductors of this dan- 
gerous conspiracy Regard for the honour of a 
body so numerous and respectable as the Fran- 
ciscans, and unwillingness to afford a subject of 


, triumph to the enemies of the Romish church by 
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their disgrace, seem to have occasioned this delay. 
But at length the necessity of inflicting exem- 
plary punishment upon them, in order to detér 
others from venturing to commit the same crime, 
became so evident, that orders were issued to pro- 
ceed to their trial The guilt was made apparent 
by the clearest evidence, and sentence of death 
was passed upon the Father Guardian, together 
with twenty monks On the evenimg previous 
to the day fixed for their execution, the jailer 
took them out of the dungeons in which they had 
hitherto been confined separately, and shut them 
all up im one great room, that they might con- 
fess their sins one to another, and join together in 
preparing for a future state. But as soon as 
they were left alone, instead of employing them- 
selves in the religious exercises suitable to their 
condition, they began to reproach the Father 
Guardian and four of the senior monks who had 
been most active in seducing them, for their mor- 
dinate ambition, which had biought such misery 
on them and such disgrace upon ther ode 
From reproaches they proceeded to curses and ex- 
ecrations, and at last, in a phrenzy of rage and 
despair, they fell upon them with such violence, 
that they murdered the Father Guardian on 
the spot, and so disabled the other four, that it 
became necessary to carry them next morning 
in a cart, together with the dead body of the 
Father Guardian, to the place of execution 
Six of the youngest were pardoned, the rest 
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suffered the punishment which their crime me- 
rited.* 


TxHoveu both parties, exhausted by the length 
of the war, carried it on in this languishing man- 
ner, neither of them showed any disposition to 
listen to overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole, im- 
deed, laboured with all the zeal becoming his piety 
and humanity to re-establish concord among the 
princes of Christendom. He had not only per- 
suaded his mistress, the Queen of England, to en- 
ter warmly mto his sentiments, and to offei her 
mediation to the contending powers, but had pre- 
vailed both on the Emperor and King of France 
to send their plen:potentiaiies to a village between 
Gravelines and Ardres. He himself, together 
with Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, repaired 
thither in order to preside as mediators in the con- 
ferences which were to be held for adjusting all the 
points in difference But though each of the 
monarchs committed this negotiation to some of 
their ministers in whom they placed the greatest 
confidence, 1t was soon evident that they came to- 
gether with no sincere desire of accommodation 
Each proposed articles so extravagant, that they 
could have no hopes of their being accepted. 
Pole, after exerting m vain all his zeal and ad- 
dress in order to persuade them to relmquish 





* Thuan hb xv p 522 Belcar Com Rer Gal. 866 
Memoirs du Marech Vielleville, par M Charloix, tom aw 
p 249, &c. p 347. Par 1757 
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such extravagant demands and to consent to 
the substitution of more equal conditions, be- 
came sensible of the folly of wasting time 1m at- 
tempting to re-establish concord between those 
whom their obstimacy rendered irreconcilable, 
broke off the conference, and returned to Eng- 
land * 


Durine these transactions in other parts of 
Europe, Germany enjoyed such profound tran- 
quillity as afforded the Diet full leisure to deli- 
berate, and to establish proper regulations con- 
cerning a point of the greatest consequence to 
the ternal peace of the Empire By the treaty 
of Passau, in one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-two, 1t had been referred to the next Diet 
of the Empire to confirm and perfect the plan of 
religious pacification which was there agreed 
upon The terror and confusion with which the 
violent commotions excited by Albert of Bran- 
denburg had filled Germany, as well as the con- 
stant attention which Ferdmand was obliged to 
give to the affairs of Hungary, had hitherto pre- 
vented the holding a Diet, though it had been 
summoned, soon after the conclusion of the treaty, 
to meet at Augsburg. 


But as a Diet was now necessary on many oc- 
counts, Ferdinand about the beginning of this 
year had repaired to Augsburg. Though few of 
the princes were present either in person gr by 





* Thuan. lib xv.p 523. Mem de Ribier,tom n p 613, 
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in which he proposed a termination of the dissen- 
sions to which the new tenets and controversies 
with regaid to religion had given rise, not only 
as the first and great business of the Diet, but as 
the point which both the Emperor and he had 


‘ost at heart He represented the innumerable 


‘obstacles which the Emperor had to surmount 
before he could procuic the convocation of a 
general council, as well as the fatal accidents 
which had for some time retarded and had at last 
suspended the consultations of that assembly. 
He observed, that experience had already 
taught them how vain it was to expect any 
remedy for evils which demanded immediate 
redress from a general council, the assembling 
of which would either be prevented, or its de- 
hberations be interrupted by the dissensions and 
hostilities of the princes of Christendom That 
a national council in Ge:many, which, as some 
imagined, might be called with greatcr ease, and 
deltberate with more peifect security, was an 
assembly of an unprecedented nature, the juris- 
diction of which was uncertain 1n 1ts extent, and 
the form of its proccedings undefined: That in 
his opinion there remamed but one method for 
composing their unhappy differences, which, 
though it had been often tried without success, 
might yet prove effectual, if 1t were attempted 
with a better and more pacific spirit than had 
appeared on former occasions; and that was to 
choose a few men of learning, abilities, and mo- 
deration, who, by discussing the disputed arti- 
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cles in an amicable conference, might explain 
them in such a manner as to bring the contending 
parties either to unite in sentiment or to differ 
with charity. 


Tis speech bemg printed in common form 
and. dispersed over the Empire, revived the fears 
and jealousies of the Protestants. Ferdinand, 
they observed with much surprise, had not once 
mentioned, in his address to the Diet, the treaty 
of Passau, the stipulations of which they consid- 
ered as the great security of their religious lib- 
erty The suspicions to which this gave rise 
were confirmed by the accounts which they 
daily received of the extreme seventy with 
which Ferdinand treated their Protestant bre- 
thren in his hereditary dommions, and as it 
was natural to consider his actions as the surest 
indication of his mtentions, this diminished their 
confidence in those pompous professions of mo- 
deration and of zeal for the re-establishment of 
concord, to which his practice secmed to be so 
lepugnant. 


THE arrival of the Cardinal Moroné, whom 
the Pope had appointed to attend the Diet as 
his nuncio, completed their conviction, and left 
them no room to doubt that some dangerous ma- 
chination was forming against the peace or safety 
of the Protestant church. Julius, elated with 
the uncxpected return of the English nation from 
apostasy, began to flatter himself that the spirit 
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of mutiny and revolt having now spent its force, 
the happy period was come when the church 
might resume its ancient authority, and be 
obeyed by the people with the same tame sub- 
mission as formerly. Full of these hopes, he had 
sent Moroné to Augsburg, with instructions to 
employ his eloquence to excite the Germans to 
imitate the laudable example of the English, and 
his political address in order to prevent any de- 
eree of the Diet to the detriment of the Catholic 
faith. As Moroné inherited from his father, the 
Chancellor of Milan, uncommon talents for ne- 
gotiation and intrigue, he could hardly have 
failed of embarrassing the measures of the Pro- 
testants in the Diet, or of defeatmg whatever 
they aimed at obtaining in it for their farther 
security 


But an unforeseen event delivered them from 
all the danger which they had reason to appre- 
hend from Morone’s presence. Julius, by aban- 
doning himself to pleasures and amusements no 
less unbecoming his age than his character, hav- 
ing contracted such habits of dissipation, that 
any serious occupation, especially if attended with 
difficulty, became an Intolerable burden to him, 
had long resisted the solicitations of his nephew 
to hold a consistory, because he expected there a 


- violent opposition to his schemes in favour of that 


young man But when all the pretexts which he 
could invent for eluding. this request were ex- 
hausted. and at the same time his indolent aver- 


. 
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sion to business continued to grow upon him, he 
feigned indisposition rather than yield to his 
nephew's importunity; and that he might give 
the deceit a greater colour of probability, he 
not only confined himself to his apartment, but 
changed his usual dict and manner of hfe By 
persisting too long in acting this ndiculous part, 
he contracted a real disease, of which he died 
in a few days, leaving his infamous minion the 
Cardinal de Monte to bear his name, and to 
disgrace the dignity which he had conferred upon 
him.* As soon as Moroné heard of his death, 
he sct out abruptly fiom Augsburg, where he 
had resided only a few days, that he might be 
present at the election of a new pontiff. 


One cause of then suspicions and fears be- 
ing thus removed, the Protcstants soon became 
sensible that their conjectures conceining Fer- 
dinand’s mtentions, however specious, were 1]l- 
founded, and that he had no thoughts of vio- 
lating the articles favourable to them in the 
treaty of Passau Charles, from the time that 
Maurice had defeated all his schemes in the 
Empire, and overturned the great system of reli- 
gidus and civil despotism which he had almost 
established there, gave little attention to the in- 
ternal government of Germany, and permitted 
his brother to pursue whatever measures he 





* Onuphr Panvinus de Vitis Pontificum, p 320 Thuan. 
lib xv 517 
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judged most salutary and expedient. Ferdi- 
nand, less ambitious and enterprising than the 
Emperor, instead of resuming a plan which he, 
with power and resources so far superior, had 
failed of accomplishing, endeavoured to attach 
the princes of the Empire to his family by an 
administration uniformly moderate and equitable. 
To this he gave, at present, particular attention, 
because his situation at this juncture rendered 
it necessary to court their favour and support 
with more than usual assiduity. 


CHarLEs had again resumed his favourite 
project of acquiring the Imperial crown for his 
son Philip, the prosecution of which the recep- 
tion 1t had met with when first proposed had 
obliged him to suspend, but had not imduced 
him to relinquish. This Ied him warmly to 
renew his request to his brother, that he would 
aecept of some compensation for his prior nght 
of succession, and sacrifice that to the grandeur 
of the house of Austria. Ferdinand, who was 
as little disposed as formerly to give such an 
extraordinary proof of self-denial, being sensible 
that in order to defeat this scheme, not only 
the most inflexible firmness on his part, but a 
vigorous declaration from the princes of the 
Empire in behalf of his title, were requisite, 
was willing to purchase their favour by grati- 
fymg them in every point that they deemed in- 
teresting or essential. 
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AT the same time he stood in need of imme- 
diate and extraordinary aid from the Germanic 
body, as the Turks, after having wrested from 
him great part of his Hungarian territories, were 
ready to attack the provinces still subject to his 
authority with a formidable army, against which 
he could bring no equal force into the field. 
For this aid from Germany he could not hope, 
if the internal peace of the Empire were not 
established on a foundation solid im itself, and 
which should appear, even to the Protestants, so 
secure and so permanent, as might not only allow 
them to engage in a distant war with safety, but 
might encourage them to act in it with vigour. 


A. sTEP taken by the Protestants themselves, 
a short time after the opening of the Dict, ren- 
dered him still more cautious of giving them 
any new cause of offence. As soon as the pub- 
lication of Ferdinand’s speech awakened the fears 
and suspicions which have been mentioned, the 
Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, together 
with the Landgrave of Hesse, met at Naumburg, 
and confirming the ancient treaty of confraternity 
which had long united their families, they added 
to it a new article, by which the contracting 
parties bound themselves to adhere to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, and to maimtain the doc- 
trine which it contained in their respectrve do- 
minions.* 





* Chytree: Saxonia, 480 
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FERDINAND, influenced by all these consider- 
ations, employed his utmost address in conduct- 
ing the deliberations of the Diet, so as not to 
excite the jealousy of a party on whose fnend- 
ship he depended, and whose enmity, as they 
had not only taken the alarm, but had begun to 
prepare for their defence, he had so much rea- 
son to dread. The members of the Diet readily 
agreed to Jerdimand’s proposal of taking the 
state of: religion into consideration previous to 
any other business. But as soon as they entered 
upon it, both parties discovered all the zeal and 
animosity which a subject so interesting natu- 
rally engenders, and wluch the rancour of con- 
troversy, together with the violence of civil war, 
had inflamed to the nghest pitch. 


TuE Protestants contended, that the security 
which they claimed in consequence of the treaty 
of Passau should extend, without limitation, to 
all who had Intherto embraced the doctrine of 
Luther, or who should hereafter embrace 1t. 
The Catholics having first of all asserted the 
Pope’s ngit as the supreme and final judge with 
respect to all articles of faith, declared, that 
though, on account of the present situation of 
the Empire, and for the sake of peace, they 
were willing to confirm the toleration granted 
by the treaty of Passau to such as had already 
adopted the new opinions, they must insist that 
this indulgence should not be extended either 
to those cities which had conformed to the 
Interim, or to such ecclesiastics as should for the 
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future apostatise from the church of Rome. It 
was no easy matter to reconcile such opposite 
pretensions, which were supported on each side 
by the most claborate arguments and the greatest 
acrimony of expression that the abilities or zeal 
of theologians long exercised in disputation could 
suggest Ferdinand, however, by his address and 
perseverance; by softening some things on each 
side; by puttmg a favowable meaning upon 
others; by representing incessantly the neces- 
sity as well as the advantages of concord; and 
by threatening on some occasions, when all other 
considerations were disregarded, to dissolve the 
Diet, brought them at length to a conclusion in 
which they all agreed. 


ConFoRMABLY to this, a Recess was framed, 
approved of, and published with the usual for- 
malities The following are the chief articles 
which it contained-—That such princes and 
cities as have declared their approbation of the 
Confession of Augsburg, shall be permitted to 
profess the doctrine and exercise the worship 
which it authorises, without interruption o1 mo- 
lestation from the Emperor, the King of the 
Romans, or any powel or person whatsoever ; 
that the Protestants, on their part, shall give no 
disquiet to the princes and states who adhere to 
the tencts and rites of the church of Rome; 
that, for the future, no attempt shall be made 
towards terminating religious dsfferences but 
by the gentle and pacrfic methods of persuasion 
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and eonference; that the Popish ecclesiastics 
shall claim no spiritnal jurisdiction in such states 
as receive the Confession of Augsburg; that 
such as had seized the bencfices or revenues of 
the chwch previous to the treaty of Passau, 
shall retain possession of them, and be lable to 
no peisecution in the Imperial chamber on that 
account , that the supreme civil power in every 
state shall have nght to establish what form of 
doctrine and worship it shall deem proper, and 
if any of its subjects refuse to conform to these, 
shall permit them to remove with all their cffects 
whithersoever they shall please; that if any 
prelate or ecclesiastic shall hereafter abandon the 
Romish religion, he shall mstantly relinquish his 
diocese or benefice, and it shall be lawful for 
those in whom the ught of nomimation is vested, 
to proceed immediately to an election, as if the 
office were vacant by death or translation, and 
to appoint a successor of undoubted attachment to 
the ancient system.* 


SucH are the capital articles in this famous 
Recess, which is the basis of religious peace m 
Germany, and the bond of union among its va- 
rious states, the sentiments of which are so ex- 
tremely different with respect to points the most 
interesting as well as important. In our age and. 
nation, to which the idea of toleration 1s fa- 
miliar, and its beneficial effects well known, it 





* Sleid. 620. F. Paul, 368. Pallay. p. 11, 161. 
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ther dissensions so suitable to the mild and 
charitable spirit of the Christian religion, did 
not sooner occur to the contending parties. 
But this expedient, however salutary, was so 
repugnant to the sentiments and practice of 
Christians during many ages, that 14 did not he 
cbvious to discovery Among the ancient 
heathens, all whose deities were local and tute- 
lary, diversity of sentiments concerning the 
object or rites of religious worship seems to have 
been no source of animosity, because the ac- 
knowledging veneration to be due to any one 
god did not imply demal of the existence or 
the power of any other god, nor were the modes 
and rites of worship established in one country 
incompatible with those which other nations ap- 
proved of and observed. ‘Thus the errors m their 
system of theology were of such a nature as to be 
productive of concord, and notwithstanding the 
amazing number of their deities, as well as the 
infinite variety of their ceremonies, a sociable and 
tolerating spirit subsisted almost universally in 
the Pagan world. 


But when the Christian revelation declared 
one Supreme Being to be the sole object of 
religious veneration, and presciibed the form of 
worship most acceptable to him, whoever ad- 
mitted the truth of it held, of consequence, 
every other system of religion as a deviation 
from what was established by divine authority 
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Boows to be false and impious. Hence arose the zeal 
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of the first converts to the Christian faith in 
propagating its doctrines, and the ardour with 
which they laboured to overturn every other 
form of worship. They employed, however, 
for this purpose no methods but such as suited 
the nature of religion. By the force of power- 
ful arguments they convinced the understandings 
of men; by the charms of superior virtue they 
allured and captivated their hearts At length 
the civil power declared in favour of Christianity ; 
and though numbers, imitatmg the example of 
their superiors, crowded into the chuch, many 
still adhered to their ancient superstitions In- 
raged at their obstinacy, the ministers of religion, 
whose zcal was still unabated, though their sanc- 
tity and virtue weie much diminished, forgot so 
far the nature of their own mission, and of the 
arguments which they ought to have employed, 
that they armed the Impeuial power against these 
unhappy men, and as they could not peisuade, 
they tried to compel them to believe. 


AT the same time controversies concerning 
articles of faith multipled, fiom vauious causes, 
among Christians themselves, and the same un- 
hallowed weapons which had first been used 
against the encmies of their icligion, were turned 
against each other. Every zealous disputant en- 
deavoured to interest the civil magistrate in his 
cause, and each in his turn employed the secular 
arm to crush or to exterminate lus opponents. 
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Not long after, the Bishops of Rome put in their nook 


claim to infallibility in explaming articles of 
faith and deciding points m controversy; and 
bold as the pretension was, they, by their arti- 
fices and perseverance, imposed on the credulity 
of mankind, and brought them to recognise it. 
To doubt or to deny any doctrine to which 
these unerring instructors had given the sanc- 
tion of their approbation, was held to be not 
only a iesisting of truth, but an act of rebellion 
against their sacred authority: and the secular 
power, of which, by various arts, they had ac- 
quired the absolute direction, was instantly em- 
ployed to avenge both. 


Tuus Europe had been accustomed, during 
many centuries, to see speculative opinions pro- 
pagatcd or defended by force, the charity and. 
mutual foibeaiance which Christianity recom- 
mends with so much warmth were foigotten; 
the sacred rights of conscience and of puvate 
judgment were unheard of; and not only the 
idea of toleration, but even the woid itself in 
the sense now affixed to it, was unknown A 
right to extirpate eiror by force was universally 
allowed to be the prerogative of such as possessed 
the knowledge of truth; and as cach party of 
Christians believed that they had got possession 
of this invaluable attainment, they all claimed and 
exercised, as far as they were able, the nghts 
which 1t was supposed to convey. The Roman 
Catholics, as them system rested on the decisions 
of an infallible judge, never doubted that truth 
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BOOK wason their side, and openly called on the civil 

XI. power to repel the impious and heretical inno- 

enh oat vators who had nsen yp against it. The Pro- 

~~” testants, no less confident that their doctrine 
was’ well-founded, required, with equal ardour, 
the princes of their party to check such as pre- 
sumed to impugn it. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, 
Knox, the founders of the reformed church in 
their w#espective countries, as far as they had 
power,,and opportunity, inflicted the same pun- 
ishments upon such as called in question any 
article in their creeds which weie denounced 
against their own disciples by the church of 
Rome. To their followers, and peihaps to their 
opponents, 1t would have appeared a symptom of 
diffidence 1n the goodness of their cause, or an 
acknowledgment that 1t was not well-founded, 
if they had not employed im its defence all those 
means which 1t was supposed truth had a nght to 
employ. 


Ir was towards the close of the seventeenth 
century before toleration, under its present 
form, was admitted first mto the republic of 
the United Provinces, and from thence intro- 
duced into England Long experience of the 
calamities flowing fiom mutual persecution, the 
influence of free government, the light and hu- 
manity acquired by the progress of science, to- 
gether with the prudence and authority of the 
civil magistrate, were all requisite in order to 
establish a regulation so repugnant to the ideas 
which all the different sects had adopted, from 
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mistaken conceptions concerning the nature of re- 
ligion and the nghts of truth, or which all of them 
had derived from the erroneous maxums established 
by the church of Rome 


Tuer Recess of Augsburg, 1t is evident, was 
founded on no such liberal and enlarged senti- 
ments concerning freedom of religious inquiry 
or the nature of toleration. It was ‘nothing 
more than a scheme of pacificatign which poli- 
tical considerations alone had suggested to the 
contending parties, and regard for their mutual 
tranquillity and safety had rendered necessary. 
Of this there can be no stronger proof than an 
article in the Recess itself, by which the benefits 
of the pacification are declared to extend only 
to the Catholics on the one side,‘ and to such as 
adhered to the confession of Augsburg on the 
other. The followers of Zuinglius and Calvin 
remained, in consequence of that exclusion, with- 
out any protection from the rigour of the laws 
denounced against heretics Nor did ‘they ob- 
tain any legal security until the treaty of West- 
phaha, near a century after this period, provid- 
ed that they should be admitted to enjoy in as 
ample a manner as the Lutherans, all the advan- 


tages and protcction which the Recess of Augs- 
burg affords. 


Bor if the followers of Luther were highly 
pleased with the security which they acquired 
by this Recess, such as adhered to the ancient 
system had no less reason to be satisfied with 
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that article in it which preserved entire to the 
Roman Catholic church the benefices of such 
ecclesiastics as should hereafter renounce its 
doctrines. This article, known in Germany by 
the name of the Ecclesiastical Reservation, ‘was 
apparently so confermable to the idea and to 
the rights of an established church, and it seem- 
ed so equitable to prevent revenues which had 
been orfginally appropriated for the maintenance 
of persons attached to a certain system from 
being alienated to any other purpose, that the 
Protestants, though they foresaw its conse- 
quences, weré obliged to relinquish their oppo- 
sition to it. As the Roman Catholic princes 
of the Empire have taken care to see this article 
exactly observed in every case where there was 
an opportunity’of putting 1t in execution, it has 
proved the great barrier of the Romish church 
in Germany against the Reformation; and as, 
from this penod, the same temptation of inte- 
rest did not allure ecclesiastics to relinquish the 
established system, there have been few of that 
order who have loved truth with such disin- 
terested and ardent affection as for its sake to 
abandon the rich benefices which they had in 
possession. 


Dvnine the sitting of the Diet, Marcellus Cer- 
vino, Cardinal of Santo Croce, was clected Pope 
in room of Julius. He, in imitation of Adrian, 
did not change his name on being exalted to the 
Papal chair. As he equalled that pontiff m pu- 
rity of intention, while he excelled him much in 
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the arts of government, and still more in the know- 
ledge of the state and genius of. the Papal court; 
as he had capacity to discern what reformation 
it needed, as well as what it could bear, such 
regulations were expected from his virtue and 
wisdom as would have removed many of its 
grossest and most flagrant corruptions, and have 
contributed towards reconciling to the church 
such as, from indignation at these enormities, 
had abandoned its communion. But this excel- 
lent pontiff was only shewn to the church, and 
immediately snatched away. The confinement 
in the conclave had impaired his health, and the 
fatigue of tedious ceremonies upon his accession, 
together with too mtense and anxious appli- 
cation of mind to the schemes of improvement 
which he meditated, exhausted so entirely the 
vigour of his feeble constitution, that he sick- 
ened on the twelfth and died on the twentieth 
day after his election.* 


Aut the refinements in artifice and intrigue 
peculiar to conclaves were displayed in chat 
which was held for electing a successor to Mar- 
cellus; the Cardinals of the Impenal and French 
factions labourmg, with equal ardour, to gain 
the necessary number of suffrages for one of their 
own party. But after a struggle of no long 
duration, though conducted with all the warmth 
and eagerness natural to men contending for so 
great an object, they united in choosing John 





* Thuan. 520. F, Paul, 365. Onuph. Panvin. 321, &. 
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Peter Caraffa, the eldest member of the sacred 
college, and the-son of Count Montorio, a no- 
bleman of an illustrious family in the kingdom 
of Naples. The address and influence of Car- 
dinal Farnese, who favoured his pretensions, 
Caraffa’s own merit, and perhaps his great age, 
which soothed all the disappointed candidates 
with the near prospect of a new vacancy, con- 
curred in bringing about this speedy union of 
suffrages. In order to testify his respect for the 
memory of Paul III.,:by whom he had been 
created Cardinal, as well as his gratitude to the 
family of Farnese, he assumed the name of 
Paul IV. 


THE choice of a prelate of such a singular 
character, and who had long held a course ex- 
tremely different from that which usually led to 
the dignity now conferred ypon him, filled the 
Itahans, who had neaiest access to observe his 
manners and deportment, with astonishment, 
and kept them im suspense and solicitude with 
regard to his future conduct. Paul, though born 
in a rank of life which, without any other merit, 
might have secured to him the highest ecclesias- 
tical preferments, had, from his early years, ap- 
phed to study with all the assiduity of a man who 
had nothing but his personal attainments to ren- 
der him conspicuous. By means of this he not 
only acquired profound skill in scholastic theo- 
logy, but added to that a considerable knowledge 
of the learned languages and of polite literature, 
the study of which had been lately revived in 
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Italy, and was pursued at this time with grea%, BOOK 
ardour. His mind, however, naturally gloomy, <I. 
and severe, was more formed to imbibe the sour “ i535. 
spirit of the former than to receive any tincture 
of elegance or liberality of sentiment from the 
latter; so that he acqmred rather the qualities 
and passions of a recluse ecclesiastic than the 
talents necessary for the conduct of great affairs. 
Accordingly, when he entered into orders, al- 
though several rich benefices were bestowed upon 
him, and he was early employed as a nuncio in 
different courts, he soon became disgusted with 
that course of life, and languished to be in a situa- 
tion more suited to his taste and temper. With 
this view he resigned at once all his ecclesiastical 
preferments, and having instituted an order *of 
regular priests whom he denominated Theatines, 
from the name of the archbishopric which he had 
held, he associated himself as a member of their 
fraternity, conformed to all the rigorous rules to 
which he had subjected them, and preferred the 
solitude of a monastic hfe, with the honour of 
being the founder of a new order, to all the 
great objects which the court of Rome presented 
to his ambition. 


In this retreat he remained for many years, 
until Paul III., induced by the fame of his sanc- 
tity and knowledge, called him to Rome, in 
order to consult with him concerning the mea- 
sures which might be most proper and effectual 
for suppressing heresy and re-establishing the 
ancient authority of the church. Having thus 
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nook allured him from his solitude, the Pope, partly 
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. by his entreaties and partly by his authority, 
prevailed on him to accept of a cartlinal’s hat, 
to reassume the benefices which he had resigned, 
and to return again into the usual path of eecle- 
siastical ambition, which he seemed to have 
relinquished. But during two successive pon- 
tificates, under the first of which the court of 
Rome was the most artful and interested, and 
under the second the most dissolute of any in 
Europe, Caraffa retamed his monastic austerity. 
He was an avowed and bitter enemy not only of 
all innovation in opmion, but of every irregu- 
larity in practice; he was the chief instrument 
in establishing the formidable and odious tnibu- 
nl of the Inquisition in the Papal territories; 
he appeared a violent advocate on all occasions 
for the jurisdiction and discipline of the church, 
and a severe censurer of every measure which 
seemed to flow from motives of policy or interest 
rather than from zeal for the honour of the ec- 
clesiastical order and the: dignity of the Holy 
See. Under a prelate of such a character, the 
Roman courtiers expected a severe and vio- 
lent pontificate, durmg which the pmingiples 
of sound policy would be sacrificed to the 
narrow prejudices of priestly zeal; while the 
people of Rome were apprehensive of seeing 
the sordid and forbidding rigour of monastic 
manners substituted in place of the magnafi- 
cence to which they had long been accustomed. 
in the Papal court. These apprehensions Paul 
was extremely solicitous to remove. At his first 
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entrance upon the administration, he [aid aside 
that austerity which had hitherto distinguished 
his person and family, and when the master of 
his household inquired m what manner he would 
choose to live, he haughtily replied, “ As be- 
comes a great prince.” He ordered the cere- 
mony of his coronation to be conducted with 
more than usual pomp; and endeavoured to 
render himsclf popular by several acts of lbe- 
rality and indulgence towards the inhabitants of 
Rome * ° 4 


His natural severity of temper, however, 
would have soon returned upon him, and would 
have justided the conjectures of the courtiers as 
well as the fears of the people, if he had not, 
immediately after his election, called to Rome 
two of his nephews, the sons of his biother the 
Count. of Montorio. The eldest he promoted to 
be Governor of Rome. The youngest, who had 
hitherto served as a soldier of fortune in the 
armies of Spain or France, and whose disposition 
as well as manners were still more foreign from 
the clerical character than his profession, he 
created a Cardinal, and appointed him Legate 
of Bologna, the second office in power and dig- 
nity which a Pope can bestow. These marks 
of favour, no less sudden than extravagant, 
he accompanied with the most unbounded con- 
fidence and attachment; and forgetting all Ins 
former severe maxims, he seemed to have no 


* Platina, p. 327. Castaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom. 1615. 
p 70. ‘ 
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other object than the aggrandising of his ne- 
phews. Their ambition, unfortunately for Paul, 
was too aspiring to be satisfied with any moderate 
acquisition. ‘They had seen the family of Me- 
dici raised by the interest of the Popes of that 
house to supreme power in ‘Tuscany; Paul III. 
had, by his abilities and address, secured the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia to the family 
of Farnese. ‘They aimed at some establishment 
for themselves, no less considerable and ide- 
pendent, and as they could not expect that 
the Pope would carry his indulgence towards 
them so far as to secularise any part of the 
patrimony of the church, they had no prospect 
ef attaining what they wished but by dismem- 
bering the Imperial dominions in Italy, in hopes 
of seizing some portion of them. This alone 
they would have deemed a sufficient reason for 
sowing the seeds of discord between their uncle 
and the Emperor. 


Bur Cardinal Caraffa had, besides, private rea- 
sons which filled him with hatred and enmity to 
the Emperor. While he served in the Spanish 
troops he had not received such marks of honour 
and distinction as he thought due to his birth 
and merit Disgusted with this ill-usage, he 
had abruptly quitted the Imperial service; and 
entering into that of France, he had not only 
met with such a reception, as soothed his vanity 
and attached him to the French interest, but by 
contracting an intimate friendship with Strozzi, 
who commanded the French army in Tuscany, 
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he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the Em- 
peror, as the great enemy to the liberty and 
independence of the Italian States. Nor was 
the Pope himself indisposed to receive impres- 
sions unfavourable to the Emperor. The oppo- 
sition given to his election by the cardinals 
of the Impenal faction Icft in his mind deep 
resentment, which was heightened by the re- 
membrance of ancient injuries from Charles or 
his ministers. 


Or this his nephews took advantage, and em- 
ployed various devices in order to exasperate him 
beyond a possbility of reconcihation, They 
ageravated every circumstance which could be 
deemed any indication of the Emperor’s dis- 
satisfaction with his promotion, they read to 
him an intercepted letter, mm which Charles 
taxed the cardinals of his party with negligence 
or incapacity in not having defeated Paul’s 
election. They pretended, at one time, to have 
discovered a conspiracy formed by the Impe- 
rial minister and Cosmo di Medici against the 
Pope’s life; they alarmed him, at another, with 
accounts of a plot for assassinating themselves. 
By these artifices they kept his mind, which 
was naturally violent and become suspicious 
from old age, in such perpetual agitation as 
precipitated him into measures which otherwise 
he would have been the first person to condemn.* 





* Ripamontu Hist. Patrie, hb. ui. 1146. ap Grev Thes. 
vol.n Mem. de Rubter, i. 615. Adriana Istor. 1. 906. 
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He seized some of the caidinals*who were most 
attached to the Emperor, and confined them 
in the castle of St. Angelo; he persecuted the 
Colonnas and other Roman barons, the ancient 
retainers to the Imperial faction, with the utmost 
severity; and discovering on all occasions his 
distrust, fear, or hatred of the Emperor, he 
began at last to comt the friendship of the 
French King, and seemed willing to throw 
himself absolutely - him for support and 
protection. 


Tuts was the very point to which his nephews 
wished to bring him as most favourable to their 
ambitious schemes; and as the accomplishment 
of these depended on thew uncle’s life, whose 
advanced age did not admit of losing a moment 
unnecessarily in negotiations, instead of treating 
at second-hand with the French ambassador at 
Rome, they prevailed on the Pope to despatch 
a person of confidence directly to the court of 
France, with such overtures on his part as they 
hoped would not be rejected. He proposed an 
alliance offensive and defensive between Henry 
and the Pope; that they should attack the duchy 
of Tuscany and the kingdom of Naples with their 
united forces; and if their arms should prove suc- 
cessful, that the ancient republican form of gov- 
ernment should be re-established in the former, 
and the investiture of the latter should be granted 
to one of the French King’s sons, after reserving a 
certain territory which should be annexed to the 
patrimony of the church, together with an inde- 
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pendent and princely establishment for each of 
the Pope’s nephews. 


Tae King, allured by these specious pro- 
jects, gave a most favourable audience to the en- 
voy But when the matter was proposed in 
council, the Constable Montmorency, whose na- 
tural caution and aversion to daring enterprises 
increased with age and experience, remonstrated 
with great vehemence against the alliance He 
put Henry nm mind how fatal to France every 
expedition into Italy had been during three 
successive reigns; and if such an enteipiise had 
proved too great for the nation, even when 
its strength and finances were entire, there 
was no reason to hope for success, if it should 
be attempted now, when both were exhaust- 
ed by extraordinary efforts during wars which 
had lasted with little interruption almost half 
a century He represented the manifest im- 
prudence of entering into engagements with 
a Pope of fourscore, as any system which 
rested on no better foundation than luis hfe 
must be extremely precarious, and upon the 
event of his death, which could not be dis- 
tant, the face of things, together with the m- 
clination of the Itahan States, must instantly 
change, and the whole weight of the war be 
left upon the King alone. To these con- 
siderations he added the near prospect which 
they now had of a final accommodation with 
the Emperor, who having taken the resolution 
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of retiring from the world, wished to transmit 
his kingdoms in peace to his son; and he con- 
cluded with representing the absolute certamty 
of drawing the arms of England upon France, 
if it should appear that the re-establishment of 
tranquillity in Europe was prevented by the am- 
bition of its monarch. 


THESE arguments, weighty in themselves, and 
urged by a minister of great authority, would 
probably have determined the King to decline 
any connexion with the Pope. But the Duke 
of Guise, and his brother the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, who delighted no less in bold and dan- 
gerous undertakings than Montmorency shun- 
ned them, declared warmly for an alliance with 
the Pope. The Cardinal expected to be in- 
trusted with the conduct of the negotiations in 
the court of Rome to which this alliance would 
give rise, the Duke hoped to obtam the com. 
mand of the army which would be appointed 
to invade Naples; and considering themselves 
as already in these stations, vast projects opcn- 
ed to they aspirmg and unbounded ambition 
Their credit, together with the influence of 
the King’s mistress, the famous Diana of Pai- 
tiers, who was at that time entirely devoted 
to the interest of the family of Guise, more 
than counterbalanced all Montmorency’s pru- 
dent remonstrances, and prevailed on an incon- 
siderate prince to listen to the overtures of the 
Pope’s envoy. 
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THE Cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, 
was immediately sent to Rome with full powers 
to conclude the treaty, and to concert measures 
for carrying it into execution Before he could 
reach that city, the Pope, cither from 1efiecting 
on the danger and uncertain issue of all military 
operations, or through the address of the Impe- 
rial ambassador, who had been at great pains to 
soothe him, had not only begun to lose much of 
the ardour with which he had commenced the ne- 
gotiation with France, but even discovered great 
unwillingness to continue it. In order to rouse 
him from this fit of despondency, and to rckindle 
his former rage, his nephews had recourse to the 
arts which they had already piactised with so 
much success. ‘They alarmed him with new re- 
presentations of the Emperor’s hostile intentions, 
with fresh accounts which they had 1eceived of 
threats uttered against him by the Impeual min- 
isters, and with new discoveries which they pic- 
tended to have made of conspuacies foimed, and 
just ready to take effect against his life 


But these artifices having been formerly tied, 
would not have operated a second time with the 
same force, nor have made the impicssion which 
they wished, if Paul had not been excited by an 
offence of that kind which he was least able to 
bear. He received advice of the recess of the 
Diet of Augsburg, and of the toleration which 
was thereby granted to the Protestants, and this 
threw him at once into such transports of passion 
against the Emperor and King of the Remau-. os 
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of his nephews. Full of high ideas with respect 
to the papal prerogative, and animated with the 
fiercest zeal against heresy, he considered the 
liberty of deciding concerning religious matters, 
which had been assumed by an assembly composed 
chiefly of laymen, as a presumptuous and unpar- 
donable encroachment on that jurisdiction which 
belonged to him alone; and regarded the indul- 
gence which had been given to the Protestants as 
an impious act of that power which the Diet had 
usurped. He complained loudly of both to the 
Imperial ambassador. He insisted that the 1ecess 
of the Diet should immediately be declared illegal 
and void. He threatened the Emperor and King 
of the Romans, in case they should either refuse 
or delay to gratify him in this particular, with the 
severest effects of his vengeance. He talked in 
a tone of authority and command which might 
have suited a pontiff of the twelfth century, when 
a papal decree was sufficient to have shaken or to 
have overturned the throne of the greatest mo- 
narch in Europe; but which was altogether m- 
proper in that age, especially when addressed 
to the minister of a prince who had so often made 
pontiffs more formidable than Paul feel the weight 
of his power. The ambassador, however, heard 
all his extravagant propositions and menaces with 
much patience, and endeavoured to soothe him, 
by putting him in mind of the extreme distress 
to which the Emperor had been reduced at In- 
spruck, of the engagements which he had come 
under to the Protestants in order to extricate 
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himself, of the necessity of fulfillyng these, and 
of accommodating his conduct to the situation 
of lus affairs. But weighty as these considera- 
tions were, they made no impression on the 
mind of the haughty and bigoted pontiff, who 
instantly rephed, That he would absolve him 
by his apostolic authority fiom those :mpious 
engagements, and even command him not to 
perform them; that in carrying on the cause of 
God and of the church, no regaid ought to be 
had to the maxims of worldly prudence and 
pohcy; and that the ill success of the Empe- 
ror’s schemes m Germany might justly be 
deemed a mark of the divine displeasure against 
him, on account of his having paid little atten- 
tion to the formcr, wlule he regulated his con- 
duct entirely by the latter Having said this, he 
turned from the ambassador abruptly without 
waiting for a reply. 


His nephews took care to applaud and cheuish 
these sentiments, and easily wrought up his airo- 
gant mind, fraught with all the monkish ideas 
concerning the extent of the papal supremacy, 
to such a pitch of resentment against the house 
of Austria, and to such an high opinion of his 
own power, that he talked continually of his 
being the successor of those who had deposed 
Kings and Emperors; that he was exalted as 
head over them all, and would trample such as 
opposed him under his feet. In this disposition 
the Cardinal of Lorrain found the Pope, and 
easily persuaded him to sign a treaty which had 
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fo. its object the ruin of a prince against whom 
he was so highly exasperated ‘The stipulations 
in the treaty were much the same as had been 
proposed by the Pope’s envoy at Paris, and it 
was agreed to keep the whole transaction secret, 
until their united forces should be ready to take 
the field.* 


Durinc the negotiation of this treaty at Rome 
and Paris, an cvent happened which secmed to 
render the fears that had given nisec to it vain, 
and the operations which were to follow upon it 
unnecessary This was the Emperor’s resignation 
of his hereditary domimons to his son Philip, 
together with his resolution to withdraw entirely 
from any coneern m business or the affairs of 
this wold, in order that he mght spend the re- 
mainder of his days im retirement and solitude 
Though 1t requires neither decp reflection nor 
extiaordinary discernment to discover that the 
state of royalty is not exempt from cares and 
disappointment ; though most of those who are 
exalted to a throne find solicitude, and satiety, 
and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants 
m that envied pre-eminence, yet to descend 
voluntarily from the supicme to a subordinate 
station, and to relinquish the possession of power 
in order to attain the enjoyment of happmess, 
seems to be an effort too great for the human 
mind Scveral mstances, wndeed, occur in his- 
tory, of monarchs who have quitted a throne, 


* Pallav hb xm p 163 F Paul, 365. Thuan hb. xv 
525 lib. xvi. 540. Mem. de Ribier, un. 609, &c 
v 
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and have ended their days m retirement But 
they were either weak princes, who took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon 
as it was taken, or unfortunate princes, from 
whose hands some stronger rival had wrested 
their sceptre, and compelled them to descend 
with reluctance into a private station Dho- 
clesian 1s perhaps the only prince capable of 
holding the reins of government who ever 
resigned them from delibeiate choice, and who 
contmued during many years to enjoy the tran- 
quility of retirement without: fetching one pe- 
nitent sigh, or casting back one look of desire 
towards the powcr or dignity which he had 
abandoned. 


No wonder, then, that Charles’s resignation 
should fill all Europe with astonishment, and 
give rise, both among his contemporaries and 
among the historians of that peiiod, to various 
conjectures concerning the motives which dcte- 
mined a prince whose ruling passion had been 
uniformly the love of power, at the age of fifty- 
six, when objects of ambition continue to operate 
with full force on the mind, and aie pursued with 
the gieatest ardour, to take a resolution so sin- 
gular and unexpected But while many authors 
have imputed it to motives so frivolous and fan- 
tastieal as can hardly be supposed to influence 
any reasonable mmd; whule others have 1magmed 
it to be the result of some profound scheme of 
policy,—historians more intelligent and better in- 
formed, neither ascribe 1t to caprice, nor search 
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BOOK for mysterious secrets of state, where simple and 


obsious causes will fully account for the Empe- 
ror’s conduct. Charles had been attacked early 
in life with the gout; and notwithstanding all 
the precautions of the most skilful physicians, 
the violence of the distemper increased as he 
advanced in age, and the fits became every year 
more frequent as well as more severe Not only 
was the vigour af his constitution broken, but 
the facultics of his mind were impaired by the 
excruciating torments which he endured. Dur- 
ing the continuance of the fits, he was alto- 
gether incapable of applyig to business, and 
even when they began to abatc, as it was only 
at intervals that he could attend to what was 
serious, he gave up a great part of his time to 
trifling and even childish occupations, which 
servetl to relieve or to amuse his mind, enfeebled 
and worn out with excess of pain Under these 
circumstances, the conduct of such affairs as 
occurred of course in governing so many king- 
doms, was a burden more than sufficient; but 
to push forward and complcte the vast schemes 
which the ambition of his more active years had 
formed, or to keep im view and carry on the 
same great system of policy, extending to cvery 
nation in Kurope, and connected with the ope- 
rations of every different court, were functions 
which so far exceeded his strength that they 
oppressed and overwhelmed Ins mind. As he 
had been long accustomed to view the business of 
every department, whether civil or military or 
ecclesiastical, with his own eyes, and to decide 
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concerning it according to his own ideas, it 
gave him the utmost pain when he felt his in- 
firmities increase so fast upon him, that he was 
obliged to commit the conduct of all affairs to 
his miusters. He imputed every misfortune 
which befel him, and every miscarriage that 
happened, even when the former was unavoid- 
able, or the latter accidental, to his inability 
to take the inspection of business himself. He 
complamed of his hard fortune in being op- 
posed, im his declining years, to a rival who 
was 1n the full vigour of life; and that while 
Henry could take and exccute all his resolutions 
in person, he should now be reduced, both in 
council and in action, to rely on the talents and 
exertions of other men. Having thus grown 
old before his time, he wisely judged 1t more de- 
cent to conceal his infirmities m some solitude, 
than to expose them any longer to the public 
eye; and prudently determined not to forfeit 
the fame or lose the acquisitions of his better 
years, by struggling with a vain obstinacy to 
retain the reins of government, when he was no 
longer able to hold them with steadiness or to 
guide them with address.* 





* Don Levesque, in his Memoirs of Ca:dinal Granvelle, 
gives a reason for the Emperor's resignation, which, as far as 
I recollect, 1s not mentioned by any other historian He says, 
that the Emperor having ceded the government of the king- 
dom of Naples and the duchy of Mulan to his son upon his 
marriage with the Queen of England, Philip, notwithstand- 
ing the advice and entieaties of his father, removed most of 
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But though Charles had revolved this scheme 
in his mind for several years, and had commu- 
nicated 1t to ns sisters the dowager Queens of 
France and Hungary, who not only approved 
of his intention, but offered to accompany him 
to whatever place of retreat he should choose, 
several thmgs had hitherto prevented his car- 
rying it into execution. He could not think of 
loading his son with the government of so many 
kingdoms, until he should attain such maturity 
of age and of abilities as would enable him to 


the ministers and officers whom he had employed mm those 
countries, and appointed creatures of his own to fill the places 
which they held That he a8pired openly, and with little 
delicacy, to obtain a share in the administration of affairs in 
the Low Countries That he endeavoured to thwart the 
Emperor’s measures and to limit his authority, behaving to- 
wards him sometimes with mattention, and sometimes with 
haughtiness That Charles, finding that he must either yield 
on every occasion to his son, or openly contend with him, in 
order to avoid either of these, which were both disagreeable 
and mortifying to a father, he took the resolution of resign- 
ing his crowns, and of retirmg from the world vol 1 p 24, 
&e Don Levesque derived his mformation concerning 
these curious facts, which he relates veiy briefly, from the 
origmal papers of Cardinal Granvelle But as that vast col 
lection of papers, which has been presei ved and arranged by 
M YAbbé Boizot of Besangon, though one of the most va~ 
luable historical monuments of the sixteenth century, and 
which cannot fail of throwing much hght on the transactions 
of Charles V , is not published, I cannot determine what de- 
gree of credit should be given to this account of Charles’s re- 
signation I have therefore taken no notice of it in relating 
this event. 
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sustain that weighty burden. But as Philip had Boox 


now teached his twenty-eighth year, and had 
been early accustomed to business, for which 
he discovered both inchnation and capacity, 
it can hardly be imputed to the partiality of 
paternal affection, that his scruples with regard 
to this pomt were entirely removed, and that 
he thought he might place his son, without fur- 
ther hesitation or delay, on the throne which 
he himself was about to abandon. His mother’s 
situation had been another obstruction in _ his 
way For although she had continued almost 
fifty years in confinement, and under the same 
disorder of mind which concern for her hus- 
band’s death had brought upon her, yet the 
government of Spain was still vested in her 
jomtly with the Emperor, her name was in- 
serted, together with his, in all the public in- 
struments issucd in that kingdom; and such 
was the fond attachment of the Spaniards to 
her, that they would probably have scrupled to 
recognise Philip as their sovereign, unless she 
had consented to assume him as her partner 
on the throne. Her utter incapacity for busi- 
ness rendered it impossible to obtain her con- 
sent. But her death, which happened this 
year, removed this difficulty; and as Charles, 
upon that event, became sole monaich of Spain, 
it left the succession open to his son. The war 
with France had likewise been a reason for re- 
taining the administration of affairs in his own 
hand, as he was extremely solicitous to have 
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terminated it, that he might have given up his 
kingdoms to his son at peace with all the world. 
But as Henry had discovered no disposition to 
close with any of his overtures, and had even 
rejected proposals of peace which were equal 
and moderate, in a tone that seemed to indicate a 
fixed purpose of continuing hestilities, he saw that 
it was vain to wait longer in expectation of an 
event which, however desirable, was altogether 
uncertain. 


As this, then, appeared to be the proper junc- 
ture for executing the scheme which he had long 
meditated, Charles resolved to resign his king- 
doms to his son, with a solemnity suitable to the 
importance of the transaction, and to perform 
this last act of sovereignty with such formal 
pomp as might leave a lasting impression on the 
minds not only of his subjects but of his successor. 
With this view he called Philip out of England. 
where the peevish temper of his Queen, which 
increased with her despair of having issue, ren- 
dered him extremély unhappy; and the jealousy 
of the English left him no hopes of obtaining the 
direction of their affairs. Having assembled 
the States of the Low Countries at Brussels, on 
the twenty-fifth of October, Charles seated him- 
self for the last time in the chair of state, on 
one side of which was placed his son, and on the 
other his sister the Queen of Hungary, Regent 
of the Netherlands, with a splendid retinue of 
the princes of the Empire and grandees of Spain 
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standing behind him. The president of the 
council of Flanders, by his command, explained 
in a few words his intention in calling this ex- 
traordinary mecting of the States. He then 
read the instrument of resignation, by which 
Charles surrendered to his son Philip all his 
territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries, absolving his subjects there from the 
oath of allegiance to him, which he required 
them to tiansfer to Philp his lawful heir, and to 
serve him with the same loyalty and zeal which 
they had manifested, during so long a course of 
ycars, in support of lis government. 


CrariFs then rose from his seat, and Icaning 
on the shoulder of the Prince of Orange, be- 
cause he was unable to stand without support, 
he addressed himself to the audienec, and from 
a paper which he held im his hand, in order to 
assist his memory, he recounted, with dignity, 
but without ostentation, all the great things which 
he had undertaken and performed since the com- 
mencement of his administration. He observed, 
that, from the seventeenth year of his age, he 
had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to 
public objects, reserving no portion of his time 
for the mdulgence of his ease, and very little 
for the enjoyment of private pleasure; that either 
in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited 
Germany nine times, Spain six times, France 
four times, Italy seven times, the Low Counties 


ten times, England twice, Afnca as often, and 
VOL IV p 
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health permitted him to discharge Ins duty, and 
the vigour of his constitution was equal, m any 
degree, to the arduous office of governing such 
extensive dominions, he had never shunned 
labour, nor repined under fatigue, that now, 
when his health was broken, and his vigour ex- 
hausted by the rage of an imcurable distemper, 
his growing infirmities admonished him to retue, 
nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retaim the 
sceptre in an mmpotent hand, which was no longer 
able to protect his subjects, or to sccure to them 
the happmess which he wished they should en- 
joy, that instead of a sovereign woin out with 
diseases, and scarcely half alive, he gave them 
one in the prime of life, accustomed already to 
govein, and who added to the vigour of youth 
all the attention and sagacity of maturer years, 
that 1f, during the course of a long admunistra- 
tion, he had committed any material error in 
government, o1 if, under the pressure of so 
many and great affairs, and amidst the attention 
which he had been obliged to give to them, he 
had either neglected or myjured any of his sub- 
jects, he now implored thei forgiveness, that, 
for Ins part, he should ever retain a guiateful 
sense of their fidelity and attachment, and would 
carry the remembrance of it along with him to the 
place of his retreat, as his sweetest consolation, as 
well as the best 1eward for all his services, and in 
his last prayers to Almighty God would pour 
forth his most earnest petitions for their welfare 
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THEN tuning towards Philip, who fell on his 
knees and kissed his father’s hand,—“ If,” says 
he, “ I had left you by my death this rich inhen- 
tance, to which I have made such large additions, 
some regard would have been justly due to my 
memory on that account, but now when I vo- 
luntarily resign to you what I might have still 
retained, I may well expect the warmest expres- 
sion of thanks on your part. With these, how- 
ever, I dispense, and shall consider your concern 
for the welfare of your subjects, and your love 
of them, as the best and most acceptable testi- 
mony of your gratitude to me It 1s m your 
power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to 
justify the extraordinary proof which I, this day, 
give of my paternal affection, and to demonstrate 
that you are worthy of the confidence which I 
repose in you Preserve an inviolable 1egard for 
religion , maintain the Catholic faith in its purity, 
let the laws of your country be sacred in your 
eyes, encroach not on the nghts and privileges 
of your people, and if the time should ever 
come, when you shall wish to enjoy the tranquil- 
lity of private life, may you have a son endowed 
with such qualities, that you can resign your 
sceptre to him with as much satisfaction as I 
give up mine to you.” 


As soon as Charles had finshed this long ad- 
dress to his subjects and to their new soveieign, 
he sunk into the chair, exhausted and ready to 
faint with the fatigue of such an extraordinary 
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effort Dunmg his discourse, the whole audience 
melted into tears, some from admuration of his 
magnammity, others softencd by the expressions 
of tenderness towards his son, and of love to his 
people, and all were affected with the deepest 
soriow at losing a sovereign, who, during his ad- 
ministration, had distinguished the Netherlands, 
his native country, with paiticular maiks of his 
regard and attachment. 


Puinir then arose from his knees, and after 
returnmg thanks to his father, with a low and 
submissive voice, for the royal gift which his un- 
exampled bounty had bestowed upon lim, he 
addressed the assembly of the States, and regret- 
tmg his mability to speak the Flemish language 
with such facility as to express what he felt on 
this intcresting occasion, as well as what he owed 
to his good subjects m the Netherlands, he 
begged that they would permit Granvelle, B1- 
shop of Arras, to deliver what he had given him 
in charge to speak in his name  Granvelle, in 
2 long discourse, expatiated on the zeal with 
which Philip was ammated for the good of his 
subjects, on his resolution to devote all his time 
and talents to the promoting of their happiness, 
and on his intention to imitate his father’s cx- 
ample in distinguishing the Netherlands with 
peculiar marks of his regard. Maes, a lawyer 
of great eloquence, replied, in the name of the 
States, with large professions of their fidelity 
and affection to their new sovereign. 
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THEN Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary, re- 
signed the regency, with which she had been in- 
trusted by her biother during the space of twenty- 
five years Next day Philip, in presence of the 
States, took the usual oaths to maimtain the ughts 
and privileges of his subjects, and all the mem- 
bers, 1n their own name, and m that of then con- 
stitucnts, swore allegiance to him * 


A ¥Ew weeks after this transaction, Charles, 
in an assembly no less splendid, and with a ceic- 
monial equally pompous, resigned to his son the 
crowns of Spain, with all the territo.ies depend- 
mg on them, both im the old and m the new 
world Of all these vast possessions he reser ed 
nothing for himself but an annual pension of an 
hundied thousand crowns, to defiay the chages 
of his family, and to afford him a small sum _ for 
acts of beneficence and charity.t 


* Godleveus Relatio Abdicationis Car V ap Goldast 
Polit Imper p 377 Strada de Bello Belgico, hb 1 p 5 

t The Emperor’s resignation is an event not only of such 
importance, but of such a natuie, that the precise date of 11, 
one would expect, should have been ascettamed by historians 
with the greatest accwacy There is, however, an amazing 
and unaccountable diversity among them with regard to this 
point All agree that the deed by which Charles transferred 
to his son his dominions in the Netherlands, bears date at 
Brussels the 25th of October Sandoval fixes on the 28th of 
October, as the day on which the ceremony of resignation 
happened, and he was present at the transaction, vol n p 592 
Godleveus, who published a treatise De Abdicatione Caroli V 
fixes the public ceremony, as well as the date of the instrument 
of resignation, on the 25th Pere Barre, I know not on what 
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As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spain, 
hoping that the diyness and the warmth of the 
climate in that country might mitigate the vio- 
lence of his disease, which had been much 1n- 
creased by the moisture of the air and the ngour 


authority, fixes 1t on the 24th of November, Hist d’Alem 

vi 976 Herrera agrces with Godleveus m his account ot 
this matter, tom 115, As likewise does Pallavicim, whose 
authority with respect to dates, and every thing where a minute 
accuracy Js requisite, 1s of great weight, Hist hb xvi p 168 

Historians differ no less with regard to the day on which Charles 
resigned the crown of Spain to his son According to M de 
Thou, 1t was a month after his having resigned his dominions 
m the Nethalands, 1 e about the 25th of November, Thuan 

lib xvi p 571 According to Sandoval, 1t was on the 16th 
of January 1556, Sand 1 603 Antonio de Vera agrees with 
him, Epitome del Vida del Car V p 110 According to 
Pallas ici, 1t was on the 17th, Pal lib xvi p 168, and with 
him Heriera agrees, Vidadel D Felipe, tom 1 p 233 But 
Fetreras fixes it on the Ist day of January, Hiet Gener tom 

11 p 371. M de Beaucaire supposes the resignation of the 
crown of Spam to have been executed a few days after the 
resignation of the Netherlands, Com de Reb Gall p 879 = It 
1s remarkable, that in the tieaty of truce at Vaucelles, though 
Charles had made over all his dommions to his son some weeks 
previous to the conclusion of it, all the stipulations are im the 
Ei:mperor’s name, and Philip is only styled King of England 
and Naples It 1s certain Philip was not proclaimed King ot 
Castile, &c at Valladolid sooner than the 24th of March, 
Sandov 1 p 606, and, previous to that ceremony, he did 
not choose, it should seem, to assume the title of King of any 
of his Spanish kingdoms, or to perform any act of royal 
jurisdiction In a deed annexed to the treaty of truce, dated 
April 19, he assumes the title of King of Castile, &c im the 
usual style of the Spanish monarchs in that age. Corps Dipl 

tom iv Append p 85 
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of the winters in the Netherlands, he was ex- 
tiemely impatient to embark for that kingdom, 
and to disengage himself entirely from business, 
which he found to be impossible while he re- 
mained mn Biussels But lus physicians remon- 
strated so strongly against his ventwing to sea at 
that cold and boisterous season of the year, that 
he consented, though with icluctance, to put off 
his voyage for some months 


By yielding to their entreaties, he had the 
satisfaction, before he Icft the Low Countrics, of 
taking a considerable step towards a peace with 
France, which he ardently wished for, not only 
on his son’s account, but that he might have the 
merit, when quittmg the wold, of 1¢-establish- 
ing that tranquillity in EHmope which he had 
banished out of 1t almost fiom the time that he 
assuined the administration of aflans Previous 
to his resignation, commissioners had been ap- 
pointed by nm and by the Fiench King m oder 
to treat of an exchange of pusoneis = In then 
conferences at the abbey of Vaucelles, near Cam- 
bray, an expedient was accidentally proposed for 
terminating hostilities between the contending 
monarchs by a long tiuce, during the subsistence 
of which, and without discussing their respective 
clarms, each should retam what was now im his 
possession. Charles, sensible how much Ins king- 
doms were exhausted by the expensive and almost 
continual wars in which his ambition had en- 
gaged him, and eager to gain for huis son a short 
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interval of peace, that he might establish him- 
sclf firmly on his throne, declared warmly for 
closing with the overture, though manifestly dis- 
honouable as well as disadvantageous, and such 
was the respect due to his wisdom and expe- 
nence, that Philip, notwithstanding his unwill- 
ingness to purchase peace by such concessions, did 
not presume to urge his opimion in opposition to 
that of his father 


Huwry could not have hesitated one moment 
about giving his consent to a truce on such con- 
ditions as would leave him in quiet possession of 
the gicatcr part of the Duke of Savoy’s do- 
minions, together with the important conquests 
which he had made on the German frontia But 
it was no easy matter to reconcile such a step with 
the engagements which he had come under to the 
Pope im his late treaty with him The Consta- 
ble Montmorency, however, represented in such 
a stnking hght the 1mprudence of sacnficmg the 
truc interests of his kingdom to these rash obhi- 
gations, and took such advantage of the absence 
of the Cardinal of Lorrain, who had seduced the 
King into his alliance with the Caraffas, that 
Henry, who was naturally fluctuating and un- 
steady, and apt to be influenced by the advice last 
given him, authorised his ambassadors to sign a 
treaty of truce with the Emperor for five years, on 
the terms which had been proposed But that he 
might not scem to have altogether forgotten his 
ally the Pope, who he foresaw would be highly 
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exasperated, he, in order to soothe him, took care 
that he should be expressly included in the truce.* 


Tue Count of Lala repaired to Blois, and 
the Admiral Coligny to Brussels, the former to 
be present when the King of France, and the 
latter when the Emperor and his son, ratified the 
treaty and bound themselves by oath to observe 
itt When an account of the conferences at 
Vaucelles, and of the conditions of truce which 
had been proposed there, were first cariied to 
Rome, 1t gave the Pope no manne: of disquict 
Ile trusted so much to the honour of the French 
monarch, that he would not allow himself to 
think that Heniy could forget so soon, or violate 
so shamefully, all the stipulations in his league 
with him He had such an Ingh opinion of the 
Kmperor’s wisdom, that he made no doubt of 
his refusing his consent to a truce on such un- 
equal terms, and on both these accounts he 
confidently pronounced that this, lke many 


* Mem de Ribiex, u 626 Corps Diplom tom iv 
App 81 

4 One of Admural de Cohigny’s attendants, who wrote 
to the court of France an account of what happened while 
they resided at Brussels, takes notice, as an instance of 
Philip’s unpoliteness, that he received the Trench ambas- 
sador 1n anapartment hung with tapestry, which represented 
the battle of Pavia the manner in which Franus I was taken 
prisoner, his voyage to Spain, with all the mortifying cir- 


cumstances of his captivity and impuisonment at Madiid 
Mem de Rubier, 1 634 
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thing But later and more certain intelligence 
soon convineed him that no reasoning in poli- 
tical affairs 1s more fallacious than, because an 
event 1s improbable, to conclude that it will not 
happen ‘The sudden and unexpected conclusion 
of the truce filled Paul with astomishment and 
terror The Cardinal of Lorrain dust not en- 
counter that storm of indignation to which 
he knew that he should be exposed fiom the 
haughty pontiff, who had so good 1eason to be 
incensed, but departing abruptly fiom Rome, 
he left to the Cardinal Townon the difficult 
task of attempting to soothe Paul and Ins 
nephews ‘They were fully sensible of the pe- 
rilous situation im which they now stood By 
their engagements with France, whuh were no 
longer secret, they had Inghly inutated Philip 
They dreaded the violence of Ins implacable 
temper The Duke of Alva, a mimster fitted, 
as well by his abilities as by the seveuity of 
his natu, for executing all Plnuhp’s ugorous 
schemes, had advanced fiom Mulan to Naples, 
and began to assemble troops on the frontiers of 
the Ecclesiastical State; while they, if deserted 
by Fiance, must not only relinquish all the hopes 
of domimion and sovereignty to which their am- 
bition aspned, but remain exposed to the resent- 
ment of the Spamsh monaich, without one ally 
to protect them agamst an enemy with whom 
they were so little able to contend 
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UNDER these cncumstances Paul had recourse 
to the arts of negotiation and intrigue, of which 
the Papal court knows well how to avail itself in 
order to ward off any calamity threatened by an 
enemy supeior in power He affected to approve 
highly of the truce as an happy expedient for put- 
ting a stop to the effusion of Christian blood. He 
expressed his warmest wishes that 1t might prove 
the forerunner of a definitive peace He exhort- 
ed the rival piinces to embrace this favourable op- 
poitunjty of setting on foot a negotiation for that 
piu pose, and offered, as their common father, to be 
mediator between them Under this pretext he 
appomted Caidinal Rebiba his nuncio to the 
couit of Biussels, and his nephew Cardinal Ca- 
1affa to that of Pans The public imstructions 
eiven to both were the same, that they should 
use their utmost endeavours to pievail with the 
two monarchs to accept of the Pope’s mediation, 
that, by means of it, peace might be re-establish- 
ed, and measures might be taken for assembling 
a general council But under this specious ap- 
pearance of zcal for attaming objects so desuable 
in themselves, and so becoming his sacred charac- 
ter to pursue, Paul concealed very different in- 
tentions Caraffa, besides his public instructions, 
received a private commission to solicit the 
French King to renounce the treaty of truce, 
and to renew his engagements with the Holy 
See, and he was empowered to spare neither en- 
treatics, nor promises, nor biibes 1n order to gain 
that point. This both the uncle and the nephew 
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considered as the real end of the embassy, wlule 
the other served to amuse the vulgar or to de- 
ceive the Emperor and Ins son. The Cardinal 
accordingly set out instantly for Paris, and tra- 
velled with the greatest expedition, while Rebiba 
was detained some weeks at Rome, and when it 
became necessary for him to begin his journey, he 
received secret orders to protract 1t as much as 
possible, that the issue of Caraffa’s negotiation 
might be known before he should reach Brussels, 
and according to that, proper directions might 
be given to him with regard to the tone which he 
should assume in treating with the Emperor and 
his son * 


CARAFFA made his entry into Paris with ex- 
traordinary pomp; and having presented a con- 
secrated sword to Henry as the piotector on 
whose ad the Pope relied in the present exi- 
gency, he besought him not to disregard the 
entieatics of a parent in distress, but to employ 
that weapon which he gave him im his defence. 
This he represented not only asa duty of filial 
piety, but as an act of justice. As the Pope, 
from confidence in the assistance and support 
which his late treaty with Fiance entitled him 
to expect, had taken such steps as had irritated 
the King of Spain, he conjured Henry not to 
suffer Paul and his family to be crushed under 


* Pallav. hb xm p 169 Burnet Hist of Refurm u 
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the weight of that resentment, which they had 
drawn on themselves merely by ‘their attachment 
to France ‘Together with this argument ad- 
dressed to his generosity, he employed another 
which he hoped would work on his ambition 
He affirmed that now was the time when, with 
the most certain prospect of success, he might 
attack PInhp’s dommions in Italy, that the 
flower of the veteran Spanish bands had peished 
in the wars of Hungary, Geimany, and the 
Low Countries, that the Emperor had left his 
son an exhausted tieasury, and kingdoms drained 
of men, that he had no longer to contend with 
the abilities, the experience, and good fortune 
of Charles, but with a monarch scarcely seated 
on his throne, unpiactised in command, odious 
to many of the Italian States, and dreaded by 
all He promised that the Pope, who had al- 
realy levied soldicis, would bring a consideable 
army into the field, which, when jomed by a 
sufficient number of French troops, might by 
one brisk and sudden effort drive the Spaniards 
out of Naples, and add to the crown of Fiance 
a kingdom the conquest of which had been the 
gieat object of all his predecessors during half a 
century, and the chicf motive of all their expe- 
ditions into Italy 


Every word Caraffa spoke made a decp im- 
pression on Henry, conscious, on the one hand, 
that the Pope had just cause to repioach him 
with having violated the laws not only of gene- 
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rosity but of decency when he renounced its 
league with him, and had agreed to the truce of 
Vaucelles, and eager, on the other hand, not 
only to distinguish his reign by a conquest which 
thiec former monarchs had attempted without 
success, but likewise to acquire an establishment 
of such dignity and value for one of his sons 
Reverence, however, for the oath by which he 
had so lately confirmed the truce of Vaucelles; 
the extreme old age of the Pope, whose death 
might occasion an entire revolution in the poli- 
tical system of Italy, together with the repre- 
sentations of Montmorency, who repeated all the 
arguments he had used against the first league 
with Paul, and pointed out the great and imme- 
diate advantages which France derived from the 
truce, kept Henry for some time in suspense, 
and might possibly have outweighed all Caraffa’s 
arguments But the Cardinal was not such a 
novice in the arts of intrigue and negotiation 
as not to have expedients ready for removing 01 
surmounting all these obstacles. To obviate the 
King’s scruple with regard to Ins oath, he pro- 
duced powers from the Pope to absolve him fiom 
the obligation of it. By way of security against 
any danger which he might apprehend fiom 
the Pope’s death, he engaged that his uncle 
would make such a nomination of cardinals as 
should give Henry tlie absolute command of 
the next election, and enable him to place m 
the Papal chair a person entirely devoted to his 
interest 
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In order to counterbalance the effect of the 
Constable’s opimion and influence, he employed 
not only the active talents of the Duke of Guise, 
and the eloquence of his brother the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, but the address of the Queen, aided 
by the more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, 
who, unfortunately for France, co-operated with 
Catherine in this point, though she took plea- 
sure, on almost every other occasion, to thwart 
and mortify her They, by thei united solici- 
tations, easily swayed the King, who leaned of 
his own accord, to that side towards which they 
wished him to incline All Montmorency’s pru- 
dent remonstrances were disregarded, the nun- 
cio absolved Henry from his oath; and he signed 
a new league with the Pope, which rekindled 
the flames of war both in Italy and im the Low 
Countries. 


As soon as Paul was informed by his nephew 
that there was a fair prospect of his succeeding 
in this negotiation, he despatched a messenger 
after the nuncio Rebiba, with orders to return 
to Rome without proceeding to Brussels As 
it was now no longer necessary to preserve that 
tone of moderation which suited the character 
of a mediator, and which he had affected to 
assume, or to put any farther restraint upon his 
resentment against Philip, he boldly threw off 
the mask, and took such violent steps as ren- 
dered a rupture unavoidable § He scized and 
imprisoned the Spanish envoy at lus court He 
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excommunicated the Colonnas; and having de- 
prived Mark Antonio, the head of that family, 
of the dukedom of Pahano, he granted that 
dignity, together with the terntory annexed to 
it, to his nephew the Count of Montoro. He 
ordered a legal information to be presented in 
the consistory of cardinals against Philip, setting 
forth that he, notwithstanding the fidelity and 
allegiance due by him to the Holy See, of which 
he held the kingdom of Naples, had not only 
afforded a retreat m Ins dommuions to the Co- 
lonnas, whom the Pope had excommunicated 
and declared rebels, but had furnished them 
with arms, and was ready, in conjunction with 
them, to mvade the Ecclesiastical State in an 
hostile manner, that such conduct in a vassal 
was to be deemed treason against his liege lord, 
the punishment of which was the forfeiture of 
his fief Upon this, the consistorial advocate 
requested the Pope to take cognizance of the 
cause, and to appoint a day for hearing of it, 
when he would make good every article of the 
charge, and expect from his justice that sentence 
which the heinousness of Philip’s crimes merited. 
Paul, whose pnde was highly flattered with the 
idea of trying and passing judgment on so great 
a King, assented to his request, and as if it had 
been no less easy to execute than to pronounce 
such a sentence, declarei that he would consult 
with the cardinals concerning the formalities re- 
quisite in conducting the trial * 


* Pallav. hb xm 171 
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But while Paul allowed his pride and resent- 
ment to drive him on with such headlong impe- 
tuosity, Philip discovered an amazing moderation 
on his part He had been taught by the Spanish 
ecclesiastics, who had the charge of his educa- 
tion, a profound veneration for the Holy See 
This sentiment, which had been ealy infused, 
grew up with him as he advanced in years, and 
took full possession of his mind, which was natu- 
rally thoughtful, serious, and prone to supersti- 
tion When he foresaw a rupture with the Pope 
approaching, he had such violent scruples with 
respect to the lawfulness of taking aims agamst 
the Vicegerent of Christ, and the common father 
of all Chnistians, that he consulted some Spanish 
divines upon that pomt. ‘They, with the usual 
dexterity of casuists in accommodating then 1e- 
sponses to the circumstances of those who apply 
to them for direction, assured him that, after 
employing prayers and iemonstrances in order 
to bring the Pope to reason, he had full nght, 
both by the laws of nature and of Christianity, 
not only to defend himself when attacked, but 
to begin hostilities, if that were judged the most 
proper expedient for preventing the effects of 
Paul’s violence and injustice. Philip neverthe- 
Icss contmued to deliberate and delay, consi- 
dering it as a most cruel misfortune, that Ins 
administration should open with an attack upon 
a person whose sacred function and character 


he so highly respected * 


* Ferrer Hist. de Espagne, 1x 378 Herrera, 1 308. 
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AT last the Duke of Alva, who, 1n compliance 
with his master’s scruples, had continued to ne- 
gotiate long after he should have begun to act, 
finding Paul inexorable, and that every overture 
of peace, and every appearance of hesitation on 
his part, increased the pontiff’s natural arro- 
gance, took the field and entered the eeclesiasti- 
cal terntones. His army dri not exceed twelve 
thousand men, but it was composed of veteran 
soldiers, and commanded chicfly by those Ro- 
man barons whom Paul’s violence had driven 
into exile. The valour of the troops, together 
with the animosity of their leaders, who tought 
in their own quarrel, and to recover thar own 
estatcs, supplied the want of numbers, As none 
of the French forces were yet arnved, Alva soon 
became master of the Campagna Romana; some 
cities bemg surrendered through the cowardice 
of the garrisons, which eonsisted of raw soldiers, 
ill disciplined and worse commanded; the gates 
of others being opened by the inhabitants, who 
were eager to receive back their ancient mas- 
ters Alva, that he might not be taxed with 
impiety mn seizing the patrimony of the church, 
took possession of the towns which capitulated, 
in the name of the College of Cardinals, to which, 
or to the Pope that should be chosen to succeed 
Paul, he declared that he would smmediately 
restore them, 


THE rapid progress of the Spaniards, whose 
light troops made excursions even to the gates 


andFluhp, of Rome, filled that city with consternation 
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Paul, though inflexible and undaunted himself, 
was obliged to give way so far to the feats and 
solicitations of the cardinals, as to send deputies 
to Alva, in order to propose a cessation of arms. 
The Pope yielded the more readily, as he was 
sensible of a double advantage which might be 
derived from obtammg that point. It would 
deliver the inhabitants of Rome from their 
present * terror, and would afford time for the 
arrival of the succours which he expected from 
Fiance. ‘Nor was Alva unwilling to close with 
the overture, both as he knew how desirous his 
master was to termmate a war which he had 
undertaken with reluctance, and as his army 
was so much weakened by garrisoning the great 
number of towns which he had reduced, that it 
was hardly in a condition to keep the field with- 
out fresh recruits. A truce was accordingly 
concluded, first for ten, and afterwards for forty 
days, during which, various schemes of peace 
were proposed, and perpetual negotiations were 
carried on, but with no sincerity on the part of 
the Pope. The return of his nephew the Car- 
dinal, to Rome, the receipt of a considerable 
sum remitted by the King of France, the arrival 
of one body of French troops, togethe: with the 
expectation of , others which had begun their 
march, rendered him more arrogant than ever, 
and banished all thoughts from lis mind but 
those of war and revenge * 





* Pallav lib. xut. 177. Thuan. hb xvn 588 Mem de 
Ribier, u. 664. 
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White these operations or intrigues kept the 
Pope and Phihp busy and attentive, the Em- 
peror disentangled himeelf finally from all the 
affairs of this world, and set out for the place 
of his retreat He had hitherto retained the 
Imperial dignity, not from any unwillingness 
to relinquish it, for after having resigned the 
real and extensive authority that he enjoyed 
in his hereditary dominions, to part with the 
limited and often ideal junsdiction which be- 
longs to an elective crown, was no great sacri- 
fice. His sole motive for delay was to gain a 
few months, for making one trial more, in order 
to accomplish his favourite scheme in behalf of 
his son At the very time Charles seemed to 
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be most sensible of the vanity of worldly gran- 
deur, and when he appeared to be quitting it 
not only with indifference, but with contempt, 
the vast schemes of ambition which had so long 
occupied and engrossed his mind, still kept pos- 
session of it. He could not think of leaving his 
son in a rank inferior to that which he himself 
had held among the Princes of Europe. As he 
had, some years before, made a fruitless attempt 
to secure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by 
uniting it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the 
dominions é6f the house of Burgundy, he might 
put it in his power to prosecute, with a better 
prospect of success, those great plans which his 
own infirmities had obhged him to abandon, he 
was still unwilling to relinquish this flattermg 
project as chimerical or unattainable 


NOTWITHSTANDING the repulse which he had 
formerly met with from his brother Ferdinand, 
he renewed his solicitations with fresh importu- 
nity, and during the summer, had tried every 
art, and employed every argument, which he 
thought could induce him to quit the Imperial 
throne to Philip, and to accept of the investiture 
of some province, either in Italy, or in the Low 
Countries, as an equivalent.* But Ferdmand, 
who was so firm and inflexible with regard to 
this pomt, that he had paid no regard to the so- 
licitations of the Emperor, even when they were 
enforced with all the weight of authority which 


* Ambassades des Noaulles, tom. v. 856. 
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accompanies supreme power, received the over- 
ture that now came from him in the situation to 
which he had descended, with great indifference, 
and would hardly deign to listen to it. Charles, 
ashamed of his own credulity in having 1magined 
that he might accomplish that now which he 
had attempted formerly without success, desisted 
finally from his scheme. He then resigned the 
government of the Empire, and having trans- 
ferred all his claims of obedience and allegiance 
from the Germanic body to his brother the King 
of the Romans, he executed a deed to that ef- 
fect, with all the formalities requisite m such an 
important transaction. ‘The instrument of resig- 
nation he committed to Whulliam, .Prince of 
Orange, and empowered him to lay it before the 
College of Electors * 


NoTHING now remained to detain Charles 
from that retreat for which he languished. The 
preparations for his voyage having been made for 
some time, he set out for Zuitburg m Zealand, 
where the fleet which was to convoy him had 
ordeis to assemble. In his way thither he passed 
through Ghent, and after stopping ‘there a few 
days to indulge that tender and pleasmg me- 
lancholy which arises in the mind of every man 
in the decline of hfe on visiting the place of his 
nativity, and viewing the scenes and objects 
familiar to him in his early youth, he pursued 
his journey accompanied by his son Philip, his 





* Goldast. Constit. Imper. par. 1. 576, 
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daughter the Archduchess, his sisters the dow- 
ager Queens of France and Hungary, Maximi- 
lian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of the 
Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he 
dismissed them with marks of his attention or 
regard, and taking leave of Philip with all the 
tenderness of a father who embraced his son for 
the last time, he set sail on the seventeenth of 
September, under the convoy of a large fleet 
of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. He de- 
clined a pressing invitation from the Qyecn of 
England to land in some part of her dommuons, 
in order to refresh himself, and that she might 
have the comfort of seeing him once more, “ It 
cannot, surely,” said he, “ he agrecable to a 
Qucen to reccive a visit from a father-in-law, 
who is now nothimg more than a piivate gen- 
tleman ” 


His voyage was piosperous, and he arived at 
Laredo in Biscay on the eleventh day after he 
left Zealand As soon as he landed he fell pros- 
trate on the ground; and considering himself now 
as dead to the world, he kissed the earth, and said, 
“Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked I now return to thee, thou common mo- 
ther of mankind” From Laredo he pursued 
lis journey to Burgos, carried sometimes m a 
chair and sometimes in a horse-litter, suffering 
exquisite pain at every step, and advancing with 
the greatest difficulty. Some of the Spanish 
nobihty repaired to Burgos, in order to pay 
court to him; but they were so few in number, 
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and thew attendance was so negligent, that 
Charles observed 1t, and felt, fer the first time, 
that he was no longer a monarch. Accustomed 
from his early youth to the dutiful and officious 
respect with which those who possess sovereign 
power are attended, he had received it with the 
eredulity common vo princes, and was sensibly 
mortified, when he now discovered, that he had 
been indebted to his rank and power for much 
of that obsequious regard which he had fondly 
thought was paid to his personal qualities. But 
though he might have soon learned to view with 
unconcern the levity of his subjects, or to have 
despised thew neglect, he was more deeply 
afflicted with the ingratitude of his son, who, 
forgetting already how much he owed to his 
father’s bounty, obliged him to remain some 
weeks at Burgos, befo1e he paid him the first 
moiety of that small pension, which was all that 
he had reserved of so many kingdoms As with- 
out this sum, Charles could not dismiss his 
domestics with such rewards as their services 
merited, or his geneiosity had destined for them, 
he could not help expressing both surprise and 
dissatisfaction.* At last the money was paid, 
and Charles having dismissed a great number of 
his domestics, whose attendance he thought 
would be superfluous or cumbersome in his re- 
tirement, he proceeded to Valladolid. There 
he took a last and tender leave of his two sisters, 
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whom he would not permit to accompany him 
to his solitude, though they requested him with 
tears, not only that they might have the conso- 
lation of contributing by their attendance and 
care to mitigate or to soothe his sufferings, but 
that they might reap instruction and benefit by 


joming with him in those pious exercises, to 


which he had consecrated the remainder of his 
days. 


From Valladolid he contmued his journey 
to Plazencia in Estremadura He had passed 
through this place a great many years before, 
and having been struck at that time with the de- 
hghtful situation of the monastery of St. Justus, 
belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not many 
miles distant from the town, he had then ob- 
served to some of his attendants, that this was 
a spot to which Dhoclesian might have retired 
with pleasure The impression had remained so 
strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as 
the place of his own retreat. It was seated in 
a vale of no great extent, watered by a small 
brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered 
with lofty trees; from the nature of the soil, as 
well as the temperature of the climate, it was 
esteemed the most healthful and delicious situ- 
ation in Spain. Some months before his resigna- 
tion he had sent an architect thither, to add a 
new apartment to the monastery, for his accom- 
modation; but he gave strict orders that the 
style of the building should be such as suited his 
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present station, rather than his former dignity. 
It consisted only of six rooms, four of them in 
the form of friars’ cells, with naked walls; the 
other two, each twenty feet square, were hung 
with brown cloth, and furnished in the most 
simple manner They were all on a level with 
the ground, with a door on one side into a 
garden, of which Charles himself had given the 
plan, and had filled 1t with various plants which 
he mtended to cultivate with his own hands 
On the other side they communicated with the 
chapel of the monastery, in which he was to 
perform his devotions Into this humble retreat, 
hardly sufficient for the comfortable accommo- 
dation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter 
with twelve domestics only. He buried there, 
in solitude and silence, his grandeur, his ambi- 
tion, together with all those vast projects, which, 
during almost half a century, had alarmed and 
agitated Europe, filling every kingdom in it, by 
turns, with the terror of his arms, and the dread 
of being subdued by his power.* 


THE contrast between Charles’s conduct and 
that of the Pope at this juncture, was so obvious, 
that it struck even the most careless observers , 
nor was the comparison which they made to the 
advantage of Paul. The former, a conqueror, 
born to reign, long accustomed to the splendour 
which accompamies supreme power, and to those 
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busy and interesting scenes in which an active 
ambition had engaged him, quitted the world at 
a period of life not far advanced, that he might 
close the evening of his days in tranquillity, and 
secure some interval for sober thought and serious 
recollection. The latter, a priest, who had 
passed the early part of his life in the shade of 
the schools, and in the study of the speculative 
sciences, who was seemingly so detached from 
the world, that he had shut himself up for many 
years in the solitude of a cloister, and who was 
not raised to the papal throne until he had 
reached the extremity of old age, discovered at 
once all the impetuosity of youthful ambition, 
and formed extensive schemes, in order to ac- 
complish which, he scrupled not to scatter the 
seeds of discord, and to kindle the flames of war, 
in every corner of Europe But Paul, regard- 
less of the opimon or censures of mankind, held 
on his own course with his wonted arrogance 
and violence. These, although they seemed 
already to have exceeded all bounds, rose to a 
still greater height, upon the arrival of the Duke 
of Guise in Italy. 


TuHaT which the two Princes of Lorrain fore- 
saw and desired, had happened. The Duke of 
Guise was intrusted with the command of the 
army appointed to march to the Pope’s assistance. 
It consisted of twenty thousand men of the best 
troops in the service of France So high was the 
Duke’s reputation, and such the general expecta- 
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tion of beholding some extraordinary exertion of 
his courage and abilities in a war into which 
he had precipitated his country, chiefly with the 
design of obtamimg a field where he might dis- 
play his own talents, that many of the French 
nobility who had no command im the troops 
employed, accompanied him as volunteers. This 
army passed the Alps in an inclement season, 
and advanced towards Rome without any oppo- 
sition from the Spaniards, who, as they were 
not strong enough to act in differcnt parts, had 
collected all their forces into one body on the 
frontiers of Naples, for the defence of that 
kingdom 


EMBOLDENED by the approach of the French, 
the Pope Ict loose all the fury of his resentment 
against Philip, which, notwithstanding the na- 
tural violence of ltis temper, prudential consi- 
derations had hitherto obliged lnm to kcep 
under some restraint. He named commis- 
sioncrs, whom he empowered to pass judyment 
in the suit which the consistorial advocate had 
commenced against Philip, in order to prove 
that he had forfeited the crown of Naples, by 
taking arms against the Holy See, of which he 
was a vassal. He recalled all the nuncios resi- 
dent in the courts of Charles V., of Philip, or 
‘of any of their allies. This was levelled chiefly 
against Cardinal Pole, the Papal legate in the 
court of England, whose great merit, in having 
contributed so successfully to reconcile that king- 
dom to the church of Rome, together with the 
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expéctation of farther services which he might 
perform, was not sufficient to screen him from 
the resentment that he had imeurred by his 
zealous endeavours to establish peace between 
the house of Austna and France. He com- 
manded an addition to be made to the anathemas 
annually denounced against the enemics of the 
church on Maundy-Thursday, whereby he in- 
flicted the censure of excommunication on the 
authors of the late invasion of the ecclesiastical 
territorics, whatever their rank or dignity might 
be, and, in consequence of this, the usual prayers 
for the Emperor were omitted next day in the 
Pope’s chapel.* 


But while the Pope mdulged himself in those 
wild and childish salles of rage, either he ne- 
glected, or found that it exceeded his power to 
take such measures as would have, rendered his 
resentment really formidable, and fatal to his 
enemies. For when the Duke of Guise entered 
Rome, where he was received with a triumphal 
pomp, which would have been more suitable if 
he had been returning after having termmated 
the war with glory, than when he was going to 
begin 1t with a doubtful chance of success, he 
found none of the preparations for war in such 
forwardness as Cardinal Caraffa had promised, 
or he had expected. The Papal troops were far 
inferior in number to the quota stipulated; no 
magazines sufficient for their subsistence were 
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formed; nor was money for paying them pro- [soox 


vided. The Venetians, agreeably to that cau- 
tious maxim which the misfortunes of their state 
had first led them to adopt, and which was now 
become a fundamental principle in their policy, 
declared their resolution to preserve an exact 
neutrality, without taking any part in the quar- 
rels of princes, so far superior to themselves in 
power. The other Italian States were either 
openly united m league with Philip, or secretly 
wished success to his arms against a pontiff, whose 
inconsiderate ambition had rendered Italy once 
more the seat of war. 


Tue Duke of Guise perceived that the whole 
weight of the war would devolve on the French 
troops under his command, and became sen- 
sible, though too late,-how imprudent it 1s to 
rely, in the execution of great enterprises, on 
the aid of feeble allies Pushed on, however, 
by the Pope’s impatience for action, as well as 
by his own desire of performing some part of 
what he had so confidently undertaken, he 
marched towards Naples, and began his opei- 
ations But the success of these fell far short 
of his former reputation, of what the world ex- 
pected, and of what he himself had promised. 
He opened the campaign with the siege of Civi- 
tella, a town of some importance on the Neapo- 
litan frontier. But the obstinacy with which 
the Spanish governor defended it, baffled all 
the impetuous efforts of the French valour, and 
obliged the Duke of Guise, after a siege of 
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three weeks, to retire from the town with dis- 
grace. He endeavoured to wipe off that stain, 
by advancing boldly towards the Duke of Alva’s 
camp, and offering him battle. But that pru- 
dent commander, sensible of all the advantages 
of standing on the defensive before an invaéing 
enemy, declined an engagement, and kept within 
his intrenchment, and, adhering to his plan 
with the steadiness of a Castilian, eluded, with 
great address, all the Duke of Guuse’s strata- 
gems to draw him into action.* By this time 
sickness began to waste the French army; vio- 
lent dissensions had arisen between the Duke of 
Guise and the commander of the Pope’s forces; 
the Spaniards renewed their imcursions into the 
ecclesiastical state; the Pope, when he found, 
instead of the conquests and tnumphs which he 
had fondly expected, that he could not secure 
his own territories from depredation, murmured, 
complained, and began to talk of peace The 
Duke of Guise, mortified to the last degree with 
having acted such an thglorious part, not only 
solicited his court either to reinforce his army, or 
to recal him, but urged Paul to fulfil his engage- 
ments; and called on Cardinal Caraffa, sometimes 
with reproaches, sometimes with threats, to make 
good those magnificent promises, from a rash con- 
fidence in which he had advised his master to re- 
nounce the truce of Vaucelles, and to jom im 
league with the Pope.t+ 


* Herrera Vida de Felipe, 181 + Thuan hb xxvm 
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" But while the French affairs m Italy were in 
this wretched situation, an unexpected event 
happened in the Low Countries, which called 
the Duke of Guise from a station wherem he 
could acquire no honour, to the most dignified 
and important charge which could be committed 
to a subject. As soon as the French had dis- 
covered their purpose of violating the truce of 
Vaucellcs, not only by sending an army into 
Italy, but by attempting to surprise some of the 
fronticr towns in Flanders, Philip, though will- 
ing to have avoided a rupture, determined to 
prosecute the war with such spirit, as should 
make his enemics sensible that Ins father had 
not erred, when he judged him to be so capable 
of government, that he had given up the reins 
into his Hands. As he knew that Henry had 
been at great expense in fitting out the army 
under the Duke of Guise, and that his treasury 
was hardly able to answer the exorbitant and 
endless demands of a distant war, he foresaw 
that all his operations m the Low Countries 
must, of consequence, prove feeble, and be con- 
sidered only as secondary to those in Italy. For 
that reason, he prudently resolved to make his 
principal effort in that place where he expected 
the French to be weakest, and to bend his chicf 
force against that quarter where they would feel 
a blow most sensibly. With this view, he assem- 
bled in the Low Countries an army of about 
fifty thousand men, the Flemings serving him on 
this occasion with that active zeal which subjects 
are wont to exert in obeying the first commands 
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of a new sovercign But Philip, cautious ahd 
provident, even at this early period of life, did 
not rest all his hopes of success on that formid- 
able force alone 


He had been labouring for some time to en- 
gage the English to espouse his quarrel, and 
though xt was manifestly the interest of that 
kingdom to maintam a strict neutrality, and the 
people themselves were sensible of the advan- 
tages which they derived from it, though he 
knew how odious his name was to the English, 
and how averse they would be to co-operate 
with him m any measure, he nevertheless did 
not despair of accomplishing his point. He 
relied on the affection with which the ‘Queen 
doated on him, which was so violent, that even 
his coldness and neglect had not extinguished 
it; he knew her implicit reverence for his op 
nion, and her fond desire of gratifying him im 
every particular That he might work on these 
with greater facility and more certaim success, 
he set out for England. The Queen, who, 
during her husband’s absence, had languished 
in perpetual dejcction, resumed fresh spirits on 
his arrival, and without paying the least at- 
tention either to the interest or to the iclina- 
tions of her people, entered warmly into all his 
schemes In vain did her privy-council remon- 
strate against the 1mprudence as well as danger 
of involving the nation im an unnecessary war; 
in vain did they put her in mind of the solemn 
treaties of peace subsisting between England 
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and France, which the conduct of that nation 
had afforded her no pretext to violate. Mary, 
soothed by Philip’s caresses, or intimidated by 
the threats which his ascendant over her embol- 
dened him at séme times to throw out, was deaf 
to every thing that could be urged in opposition 
to his sentiments, and insisted with the greatest 
vehemence on an immediate declaration of war 
against France The council, though all Phuiliy’s 
address and Mary’s authority were employed to 
gain or overawe them, after struggling long, 
yielded at last, not from conviction, but merely 
fiom deference to the will of their sovereign. 
War was declared agamst France, the only one 
perhaps against that kingdom into which the 
‘English ever entered with reluctance As Mary 
knew the aversion of the nation to this measure, 
she durst not call a parliament 1n, order to raise 
money for carrying on the war She supplicd 
this want, however, by a stretch of royal’ pre- 
rogative, not unusual in that age, and levied 
large sums on her subjects by her own autho- 
rity This enabled her to assemble a sufficient 
body of troops, and to send eight thousand men 
under the conduct of the Earl of Pembroke, to 
jom Philip’s army.* 


Pui.ip, who was not ambitious of military 
glory, gave the command of his army to Ema- 
nuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, and fixed his 
own residence at Cambray, that he might be at 


hand to receive the earliest intelligence of his - 
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motions, and to aid him with his counsels. The 
Duke opened the campaign with a masterly 
stroke of address, which justified Philip’s choice, 
and discovered such a superiority of genius over 
the French Generals, as almost‘ insured success 
in his subsequent operations. He appointed the 
general rendezvous of his troops at a place 
considerably distant from the country which he 
destined to be the scene of action, and having 
kept the enemy in suspense for a good time with 
regard to luis intentions, he at Iast deceived them. 
so effectually by the variety of his marches and 
countermarches, as led them to conclude that 
he mcant to bend all his force agamst the pro- 
vince of Champagne, and would attempt to 
penctiate into the kingdom on that side Iv 
consequence of this opinion, they drew all their 
strength towaids that quarter, and reinforcing 
the gainson there, left the towns on other parts 
of thé frontier destitute of troops sufficient to de- 
fend them. 


Tur Duke of Savoy, as soon as he perceived 
that this feint had its full effect, turned suddenly 
to the night, advaneed by 1apid marches mto 
Picardy, and sending Ins cavalry, m which he. 
was extiemely strong, before him, imvested St. 
Quintin ‘This was a town deemed in that age 
of considerable strength, and of great import- 
ance, as thee were few fortified cities between 
it and Pans The fortifications, however, had 


‘been much neglected, the garrson, weakened 


by draughts sent towards Champagne, did not 
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amount to a fifth part of the number requisite BOOK 


for its defence; and the Governor, though a 
brave officer, was neither of rank nor authority 
equal to the command in a place of so much 
consequence, besieged by such a formidable 
army. A few days must have put the Duke of 
Savoy in possession of the town, if the Admiral 
de Cohgny, who thought it concerned his ho- 
nour to attempt saving a place of such import- 
ance to his country, and which Jay within his 
junsdiction as Governor of Picardy, had not 
taken the gallant resolution of throwing himself 
into it, with such a body of men as he could 
collect on a sudden. This resolution he cxe- 
cuted with great intrepidity, and if the nature 
of the enterprise be considered, with no con- 
temptible success, for though one-half of his 
small body of troops was cut off, he, with the 
other; broke through the enemy, and entered 
the town. The unexpected arrival of an officer 
of such high rank and reputation, and who had 
exposed himself to such danger in order to join 
them, inspired the desponding garrison with 
courage. Every thing that the Admuiral’s great 
skill and expenence in the art of war could sug- 
gest, for annoying the enemy or defending the 
town, was attempted; and the citizens, as well 
as the garrison, seconding his zeal with equal 
ardour, seemed to be determined that they would 
hold out to the last, and sacrifice themselves m 
oider to save their country.* a 
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THE Duke of Savoy, whom the English under 
the Earl of Pembroke jomed about this time, 
pushed on the siege with the greatest vigour. 
An army so numerous, and so well supplied with 
every thing requisite, carried on its approaches 
with great advantage against a garnson which 
was still so feeble that it durst seldom venture 
to disturb or retard the enemy’s operations by 
sales. The Admiral, sensible of the approach- 
ing danger, and unable to avert it, acquainted 
his uncle the Constable Montmorepcy, who had 
the command of the French army, with his situa- 
tion, and pomted out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the town. The Con- 
stable, solicitous to save a town, the loss of which 
would open a passage for the enemy into the 
heart of France, and eager to extricate his ne- 
phew out of that penlous situation, m which 
zeal for the public had engaged him,—iesolved, 
though awaie of the danger, to attempt what 
he desired Wath this view, he marched from 
La Fere towards St. Quintin at the head of his 
army, winch was not by one-half so numerous 
as that of the enemy, and having given the 
command of a body of chosen men to Coligny’s 
brother Dandelot, who was Colonel-General of 
the French mfantry, he ordered him to force 
his way into the town by that avenue which the 
Admiral had represented as most practicable, 
while he himself, with the main army, would 
give the alarm to the enemy’s camp on the oppo- 
site side, and enfeavour to draw all their atten- 
tion towards thd¥ quarter. Dandelot executed 
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his orders with greater mtiepidity than conduct 
He rushed on with such headlong impctuosity, 
that, though it broke the fist body of the enemy 
which stood in his way, it threw his own soldiers 
into the utmost confusion, and as they were 
attacked im that situation by fresh troops which 
closed in upon them on every side, the gieater 
part of them were cut m pieces, Dandclot, with 
about five hundred of the most adventurous and 
most fortunate, making good his entrance into 
the town. 


MEANWHILE, the Constable, m executing his 
part of the plan, advanced so near the camp of 
the besiegeis, as 1endered it mpossible to retreat 
with safety in the face of an enemy so much su- 
penior m number. The Duke of Savoy instantly 
perceived Montmorency’s erro, and picpared, 
with the presence of mind and abilities of a great 
general, to avail himself of 11 He diew up his 
army in order of battle, with the greatest expe- 
dition, and watching the moment when the 
French began to file off towaids La Fere, he 
detached all his cavahy, under the,command of 
the Count of Egmont, to fall on their rear, while 
he himself, at the head of his mfantry, advanced 
to support him. The French retired at first m 
perfect order, and with a good countenance; 
but when they saw Egmont draw near with his 
formigable body of cavalry, the shock of which 
they were conscious that they could not with- 
stand, the prospect of imminent danger, added 
te distrust of their general, whose imprudence 
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every soldier now perceived, struck them with 
general consternation. They began insensibly 
to quicken their pace, and those in the rear 
pressed so violently on such as were before them, 
that in a short time their march resembled a 
fight rather than a retreat. Egmont, obéerving 
their confusion, charged them with the greatest 
fury, and in a moment all their men at arms, the 
pride and strength of the French troops in that 
age, gave way,,.and fled with precipitation. The 
infantry, however, whom the Constable, by his 
presence and authority, kept to their colours, 
still continued to retreat. in good order, until 
the cnemy brought some pieces of cannon to 
bear upon ‘their centre, which threw them into 
such confusion, that the Flemish cavalry, renew- 
ing their attack, broke in, and the rout became 
universal About four thousand of the French 
fell in the field, and among these the Duke of 
Anguien, a piince of the blood, together with 
six hundicd gentlemen. The Constable, as soon 
as he perceived the fortune of the day to be 
irretrievable, rushed into the thickest of the 
enemy, with.a resolution not to survive the ca- 
lamity which his ill-conduct had brought upon 
his country, but having received a dangerous 
wound, and being wasted with the loss of blood. 
he was surrounded by some Flemish officers, to 
whom he was known, who protected him from 
the violence of the soldiers, and obhged him to 
surrender Besides the Constable, the Dukes 
of Montpensier and Longueville, the Mareshal 
of St. André, many officers of distinction, three 
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hundred gentlemen, and near four thousand pri- 
vate soldiers, were taken prisoners. All the co- 
lours belonging to the infantry, all the ammuni- 
tion, and all the cannon, two pieces excepted, fell 
into the enemy’s hands The victorious army did 
not lose above fourscore men.* 


TH1s battle, no less fatal to France than the 
ancient victories of Crecy and Agincourt, garhed 
by the English on the same frontier, bore a near 
resemblance to those disastrous events, in the 
suddenness of the rout; in the ill conduct of the 
eommander-in-chief; in the number of persons 
of note slain or taken, and in the small loss sus- 
tained by the encmy It filled France with cqual 
consternation Many inhabitants of Paris, with 
the same precipitancy and trepidation as if the 
enemy had been already at their gates, quitted 
the city, and retired mto the mtcrior provinces. 
The King, by his presence and exhortations, en- 
deavoured to console and to animate such as re- 
mained, and applymg lumsclf with the greatest 
diligence to repair the ruinous fortifications of 
the city, prepared to defend 1t against the attack 
which he imstantly expected But happily for 
France, Philip’s caution, together with the im- 
trepid firmness of the Admiral de Cohgny, not 
only saved the capital from the danger to which 
it was exposed, but gained the nation a shout 
interval, during which the people recovered from 
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the terror and dejection occasioned by a blow no 
less severe than unexpected, and Henry had leisure 
to take measures for the public secmity, with the 
spirit which became the sovereign of a powerful 
and martial people. 


PHILIP, immediately after the battle, visited 
the camp at St. Quintin, where he was received 
with all the exultation of military tuuumph; and 
such were his transports of joy on account of an 
event which threw so much lustre on the begin- 
ning of his reign, that they softencd his severe 
and haughty temper into an unusual flow of cour- 
tesy When the Duke of Savoy approached, and 
was kneeling to kiss his hands, he caught him in 
his arms, and embracing him with warmth, “ It 
becomes me,” says he, “ rather to kiss your hands, 
which have gained me such a glorious and almost 
bloodless victory” 

As soon as the rejoicings and congratulations 
on Phuilip’s arrival were over, a council of war 
was held, in oider to determine how they might 
improve their victory to the best advantage The 
Duke of Savoy, seconded by several of the ablest 
officers formed under Charles V, insisted that 
they should immediately relinquish the siege of 
St Quintin, the reduction of whrch was now an 
object below their attention, and advance directly 
towards Pais, that as there were neither troops 
to oppose, nor any town of strength to 1etard 
their march, they might reach that capital while 
under the full impression of the astonishment 
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and terror occasioned by the rout of the army, 
and take possession of 1 without resistance But 
Philp, less adventurous or more prudent than 
Ins generals, preferred a moderate but certain. 
advantage to an enterprise of greater splendouy, 
but of more doubtful success. He represented 
to the council the infimte resources of a king- 
dom so powerful as France; the great number 
as well as martial spirit of their nobles, their at- 
tachment to their sovereign; the mamfold ad- 
vantages with which they could carry on war in 


their own territories; and the unavoidable de-, 


struction which must be the consequence of 
their penetrating too rashly into the enemy’s 
country, before they had secmed such a com- 
munication with their own as might render a 
retreat safe, 1f, upon any disastrous event, that 
measure should become necessary Qn all these 
accounts, he advised the continuance of the 
siege, and his generals acquiesced the more 
readily in his opinion, as they made no doubt of 
being masters of the town in a few days, a loss 
of time of so little consequence in the execution 
of their plan, that they might easily repair it by 
their subsequent activity.* 


THE weakness of the fortifications and the 
small number of the garrison, which could no 
longer hope either for reinforcement or relief, 
seemed to authorise this calculation of Philip’s 
generals But in making it, they did not attend 
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sufficiently to the character of ‘Admiral de 
Coligny, who commanded in the town. A 
courage undismayed, and tranquil amidst the 
greatest dangers, an invention fruitful im re- 
gources, a genius which rouscd and seemed to 
acquire new force upon every disaster, a‘talent 
of governing the minds of men, together 
with a capacity of’ tmaintaining his ascedtlant 
over them even under circumstances the most 
adverse and distressful, were qualities which 
Coligny possessed mm a degree superior to any 
general of that age. These qualities were pecu- 
larly .adapted to the station in which he was 
now placcd; and as he knew the infimte import- 
ance to his country of every hour which he 
could gain at this juncture, he exerted himself 
to the utmost in contriving how to protract the 
siege, and to dctain the enemy from attempt- 
ing any enterprise more dangerous to France. 
Such were the perseverance and skill with 
which he conducted the defence, and such 
the fortitude as well as patience with which 
he ammated the garrison, that though thé 
Spaniards, the Flemings, and the English, car- 
ricd on the attack with all the ardour which 
national emulation mspires, he held out the 
town seventeen days. He was taken prisoner, 
at last, on the beach, overpowered by the supe- 
rior number of the enemy. 


HEwny availed himself, with the utmost ac- 
tivity, of the mterval which the Admural’s 


fnecotis well-timed obstinacy had afforded him. He 
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appointed officers to collect the scattered re- BOOK 
mains of the Constable’s army; he issued orders XII. 
for levying soldiers in every part of the king- a ag 
dom, he commanded the ban and arriere ban 
of the frontier provinces instantly to take, the 
field, and to jom the Duke of Nevers at Yaon 

in Picardy , he recalled the greater part of the 
veteran troops which served under the Mareshal 
Bnssac in Piedmont; he sent courien after 
courier to the Duke of Guise, requring hin, 
together with all his army, to return instantly for 

the defence of their country; he despatched 

one envoy to the Grand Seignior, to solicit the 
assistance of his fleet, and the loan of a sum of 
money; he sent another into Scotland, to in- 

cite the Scots to mvade the north of England, 

that, by drawing Mary’s attention to that 
quarter, he might prevent her from remforcing 

her troops which served under Pluhip These 
efforts of the King were warmly seconded by 

the zeal of his subjects The city of Pais 
granted him a free gift of three hundred thou- 

sand livres The other great towns imitated 

the liberality of the capital, and contributed in 
proportion. Several noblemen of distinction 
engaged, at their own expense, to garrison and 
defend the towns which lay most exposed to the 
enemy. Nor was the general concern for the 
pubhe confined to corporate bodics alone, or to 

those in the higher sphere of life, but diffusing 

itself among persons of every rank, each indi- 
vidual seemed disposed to act with as much 
vigour as if the honour of the King, and the 
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safety of the state, had depended solely on his 
single cfforts.* 


Puiiip, who was no stranger either to the pru- 
dent measures taken by the French monarch for 
the security of his dominions, or to the spirit with 
which his subjects prepared to defend them- 
selves, perceived, when it was too late, that he 
had lost an opportunity which could never be 
recalled, and that if was now vain to think of 
penetrating ito the heart of France. He 
abandoned, therefore, without much reluctance, 
a scheme which was too bold and hazardous to 
be perfectly agrecable to his cautious temper ; 
and employed his amy, during the remainder of 
the campaign, m the sicges of Ham and Catelet 
Of these he soon became master; and the re- 
duction of two such petty towns, together with 
the acquisition of St Quintin, were all the 
advantages which he derived from one of the 
most decisive victories gained in that century 
Philip himself, however, contmued in high ex- 
ultation on account of his success, and as all his 
passions were timged with superstition, he, in 
memory of the battle of St. Quintin, which had 
been fought on the day consecrated to St. Lau- 
rence, vowed to build a church, a monastery, and 
a palace, m honour of that samt and martyr. 
Before the expiration of the year, he laid the 
foundation of an edifice m which all these were 
united, at the Escunial in the neighbourhood of 
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Madrid; and the same principle which dictated 
the vow directed the building. For the plan of 
the work was so formed as to resemble a grid- 
iron, which, according to the legendary tale, 
had been the instrument of St E,aurence’s mar- 
tyrdom. Notwithstanding the great and expen- 
sive schemes in which his restless ambition im- 
volved him, Pluhp continued the building with 
such perseverance for twenty-two years, and 1e- 
served such large sums for this monument of 
his devotion and vanity, that the monarchs of 
Spain are indebted to him for a royal residence, 
which, though not the most clegant, is certainly 
the most sumptuous and magnificent of any in 
Europe.* 


THE first account of that fatal blow which the 
French had received at St. Quintm was carried 
to Rome by the comicr whom Henry had sent 
to recal the Duke of Guise As Paul, even with 
the assistance of his French auxiliaries, had 
hardly been able to check the progress of the 
Spanish arms, he foresaw that, as soon as he 
was deprived of their protection, his territories 
must be overrun in a moment. [Ie remon- 
strated, therefore, with the greatest violence 
against the departure of the French army, re- 
proaching the Duke of Guise for his 11] conduct, 
which had brought him into such an unhappy 
situation; and complaming of the King for 
deserting him so ungenerously under such cu- 
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cumstances The Duke of Guise’s orders, how- 
ever, were peicmptory. Paul, mflexible as he 
was, found it necessary to accommodate his con- 
duct to the exigency of his affairs, and to employ 
the mediation of the Venctians, and of Cosmo 
di Medici, m order to obtain peace. Philip, 
who had been forced unwillingly to a rupture 
with the Pope, and who, even while success 
crowned his arms, doubfed so much the justice 
of his own cause, that he had made frequent 
overtures of pacification, listened eagerly to the 
first proposals ‘of this natme from Paul, and dis- 
covered such moderation in his demands as could 
hardly have been expected from a prince elated 
with victory. 


Tue Duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and 
the Caidinal Caraffa in the name of his uncle, 
met at Cavi, and both *being equally disposed to 
peace, they, after a short conference, terminated 
the war by a treaty on the following terms — 
That Paul should renounce his league with 
France, and maintain for the future such a 
neutrality as became the common father of 
Christendom, that Plulip should instantly re- 
store all the towns of the ecclesiastical terri- 
tory of which he had taken possession, that 


, the claims of the Caraffas to the duchy of Pa- 


hano, and other demesnes of the Colonnas, 
should be referred to the decision of the repub- 
lic of Venice; that the Duke of Alva should 
repair in person to Rome, and after asking par- 
don of Paul m his own name, and in that of 
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his master, for having invaded the patrimony of 
the church, should receive the Pope’s absolution 
from that crime. Thus Paul, through Philip’s 
scrupulous timidity, finished an unprosperous wat 
without any detriment to the Papal See. The 
conqueror appeared humble, and acknowledged 
his error; while he who had been vanquished 
retamed his usual haughtiness, and was treated 
with every mark of superiority* The Duke of 
Alva, in terms of the treaty, repaired to Rome, 
and, in the posture of a supplicant, kissed the 
feet, and implored the forgiveness of that very 
person whom his arms had reduced to the last 
extremity. Such was the superstitious venera- 
tion of the Spamiards for the Papal character, 
that Alva, though perhaps the proudest man of 
the age, and accustomed from his infancy to a 
familiar intercourse with princes, acknowledged 
that when he approached the Pope, he was so 
much overawed, that his voice failed, and his pre- 
sence of mind forsook him.t} 


Burt though this war, which at its commence- 
ment threatened mighty revolutions, was brought 
to an end without occasioning any alteratron in 
those States which were its immediate object, it 
had produced during its progress effects of con- 
siderable consequence in other parts of Italy. As 
Philip was extremely solicitous to terminate his 





* Pallav hb xii. 183 F. Paul, 380. Herrera, vol i. 
$10. 
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quarrel with Paul as speedily as possible, he was 
willing to make any sacrifice in order to gain 
those princes, who, by joming their troops to 
the Papal and French army, might have pro- 
longed the war. Whuth this view, he entered 
into a negotiation with Octavio Farnese, Duke 
of Parma, and, in order to seduce him from 
his alliance with France, he restored to him the 
city of Placentia, with the territory depending 
on it, which Charles V. had seized in the year 
one thousand five hundred and forty-seven, had 
kept from that time in his possession, and had 
transmitted, together with his other dominions, to 
Philip. 


THs step made such a discovery of Philip’s 
character and views to Cosmo di Medici, the 
most sagacious as well as provident of all the 
Italian princes, that he conceived hopes of ac- 
complishing his favourite scheme of adding Siena 
and its territories to his dommions in Tuscany. 
As his success in this attempt depended entirely 
on the delicacy of address with which it should 
be conducted, he employed all the refinements 
of policy in ghe negotiation which he'set on foot 
for this purpose. He began with soliciting 
Philip, whose treasury he knew to be entzrely 
drained by the expense of the war, to repay the 
great sums which he had advanced to the Em- 
peror during the siege of Siena. When Philip 
endeavoured to elude a demand which he was 
unable to satisfy, Cosmo affected to be ex- 
tremely disquieted, and making no secret of his 
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disgust, instructed his ambassador at Rome to Book 


open a negotiation with the Pope, which seemed 
to be the effect of 1t. The ambassador executed 
his commission with such dexterity, that Paul, 
imagining Cosmo to be entirely alienated from 
the Spanish interest, proposed to him an alliance 
with France, which should be cemented by the 
marnage of his eldest son to one of Henry’s 
daughters, Cosmo received the overture with 
such apparent satisfaction, and with so many pro- 
fessions of gratitude for the high honour of which 
he had the prospect, that not only the Pope’s 
ministers, but the French envoy at Rome, talked 
confidently, and with httle reserve, of the acces- 
sion of that important ally, as a matter certain 
and decided. The account of this was quickly 
carried to Philip, and Cosmo, who foresaw how 
much it would alarm him, had despatched his ne- 
phew Ludovico de Toledo into the Netherlands, 
that he might be at hand to observe and take ad- 
vantage of his consternation, befere the first 1m- 
pression which it made should in any degree 
abate. Cosmo was extremely fortunate im the 
choice of the instrument whom he employed. To- 
ledo waited with patience, until he discovered 
with certainty, that Phihp had received such in- 
tellgence of his uncle’s negotiations at Rome, as 
must have filled his suspicious mind with fear and 
jealousy, and then eraving an audicnce, he re- 
quired payment of the money winch had been 
borrowed by the Emperor, in the most earnest 
and peremptory terms. In urging that point, he 
artfully threw out several dark hints and.ambigu- 
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ous declarations, concerning the extremities to 
which Cosmo might be driven by a refusal of this 
just demand, as well as by other grievances of 
which he had good reason to complain. 


PuHIuir, astonished at an address in such a 
strain, from a prince so far his inferior as the 
Duke of Tuscany, and comparing what he now 
heard with the information which he had re- 
ceived from Italy, immediately concluded that 
Cosmo had ventured te assume this bold and 
unusual tone on the prospect of his union with 
France. In order to prevent the Pope and 
Henry from acquiring an ally, who, by his abili- 
ties, as well as the situation of his dominions, 
would have added both reputation and strength 
to their confederacy, he offered to grant Cosmo 
the investiture of Siena, if he would consent to 
accept of it as an equivalent for the sums due 
to him, and engage to furnish a body of troops 
towards the defence of Phulip’s territories in Italy, 
against any power who should attack them. As 
soon as Cosmo had brought Philip to make this 
coneession, which was the object of all his arti- 
fices and intrigues, he did not protract the nego- 
tiation by any unnecessary delay, or any excess 
of refinement, but closed eagerly with the pro- 
posal; and Philip, in spite of the remonstrances 
of his ablest counsellors, signed a treaty with him 
to that effect.* 





* Thuan. lb. xviu. 624. Herrera, i 268,275. Pallav. 
lib. xiii. T80 
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AS no prince was ever more tenacious of his 
rights than Philp, or less willing to relinquish 
any territory which he possessed, by what tenure 
soever he held it, these unusual concessions to 
the Dukes of Parma and Tuscany, by which he 
wantonly gave up countries, in acquimng or de- 
fending which his father had employed many 
years, and wasted much blood and treasure, 
cannot be accounted for from any motive, but 
his superstitious desire of extricating himself out 
of the war which he had been forced to wage 
against the Pope. By these treaties, however, the 
balance of power among the Italian States was 
poised with greater equality, and rendered less 
variable than it had been since it received the 
first violent shock from the mvasion of Charles 
VIII. of France. From this period Italy ceased 
to be the great theatre on which the monarchs 
of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for 
power or for fame. ‘Their dissensions and. hosti- 
lites, though as frequent and violent as ever, 
being excited by new objects, stained other re- 
gions of Europe with blood, and rendered them 
miserable, in their turn, by the devastations of 
war. 


Tue Duke of Guise left Rome on the same 
day that his adversary the Duke of Alva made 
his humiliating submission to the Pope. He was 
received in France as the guardian angel of the 
kingdom. His late ill success in Italy seemed to 
be forgotten, while his former services, particu- 
larly his defence of Metz, were recounted with 
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wiMated praise; and he was welcomed in 
everfegaty through which he passed, as the re- 
storer ‘of public security, who, after having set 
bounds by his conduct and valour to the victori- 
ous arms of Charles V., returned now, at the call 
ef his country, to check the formidable progress 
of Philip’s power. ‘The reception which he met 
with from Henry was no less cordial and _ ho- 
nourable New titles were invented, and new 
dignities created, in order to distmguish him. 
He was appointed Lieutenant-general-in-chief 
both within and without the kingdom, with a ju- 
risdiction almost unlimited, and hardly inferior 
to that which was possessed by the King himself 
Thus, through the singular felicity which at- 
tended the princes of Lorrain, the muscarnage 
of their own schemes contributed to aggrandise 
them. “Ihe calamities of his country, and the 
ill conduct of his rival the Constable, exalted the 
Duke of Guise to a height of dignity and power, 
which he could not have expected to attain by 
the most fortunate and most complete success of 
his own ambitious projects. 





Tue Duke of Guise, eager to perform somc- 
thing suitable to the Ingh expectations of his 
countrymen, and that he might justify the ex- 
traordinary confidence which the King had 
reposed in him, ordered all the troops which 
could be got together, to assemble at Compeigne 
Though the winter was well advaneed, and had © 
set in with extreme severity, he placed himself 
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at their head, and took the field. By Henry's 
activity and the geal of his subjects, so many 
soldiers had been raised in the kingdom, and 
such considerable reinforcements had been drawn 
from Germany and Switzerland, as formed an 
army respectable even in the eyes of a victorious 
enemy. Plnlip, alarmed at seeing it put in mo- 
tion at such an uncommon season, began to 
tremble for his new conquests, particularly St. 
Quintin, the fortifications of which were hitherto 
but imperfectly repaired 


But the Duke of Guise meditated a more im- 


portant enterprise; and after amusing the enemy : 


with threatening successively different towns on 
the frontiers of Flanders, he turned suddenly to 
the left, and invested Calais with his whole army. 
Calais had been taken by the English under 
Edward III., and was the fruit of that monarch’s 
glorious victory at Crecy. Bemg the only place 
that they retained of their ancient and extensive 
territories in France, and which opened to them, 
at all times, an easy and secure passage into the 
heart of that kingdom, their keeping possession 
of 1t soothed the pride of the one nation as much 
as 1t mortified the vanity of the other. Its situa- 
tion was naturally so strong, and its fortifications 
deemed so impregnable, that no monarch of 
France, hew adventurous soever, had been bold 
enough to attack it. Even when the domestic 
strength of England was broken and exhausted 
by the blaody wars between the houses of York 
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and Lancaster, and its attention g—mtiely diverted 
from foreign objects, Calais,gead remamed un- 
disturbed and unthreatened. Mary and _ her 
council, composed chigfly of ecclesiastics, unac- 
quainted with mulitary affairs, and whose whole 
attention was turned towards extirpating heresy 
out of the kingdom, had not only neglected to 
take any precautions for the safety of this im- 
portant place, but seemed to think that the repu- 
tation of its strength was alone sufficient for its 
#ecurity. Full of this opmion, they ventured, 
even after the declaration of ‘war, to continue a 
practice which the low state of the Queen’s fi- 
nances had introduced im times of peace. As the 
country adjacent to Calais was overflowed dunng 
the winter, and the marshes around it became im- 
passable, except by one avenue, which the forts 
of St Agatha and Newnham-bridge commanded, 
it had been the custom of the English to dismiss 
the greater part of the garrison towards the end 
of autumn, and to replace 1t m the spring In 
vain did Lord Wentworth, the Governor of 
Calais, 1emonstrate agaist this ill-timed parsi- 
mony, and represent the possibility of his beimg 
attacked suddenly, while he had not troops suf- 
ficient to man the works. The privy-council 
treated these remonstrances witl: scorn, as 1f they 
had flowed from the timidity or the rapacious- 
ness of the Governor; and some of them, with 
that confidence which 1s the companion of 1gno- 
rance, boasted that they would defend Calais 
with the white rods against any enemy.who 
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should approach 1t during winter.* In vain did 
Philip, who had passed through Calais as he 
returned from England to the Netherlands, 
warn the Queen of the danger to which 1t was 
exposed; and, acquainting her with what was 
necessary for its security, m vain did he offer 
to reinforce the garrison durmg winter with a 
detachment of his own troops. Mary’s coun- 
sellors, though obsequious to her mm all points 
wherein rehgion was concerned, distrusted, as 
much as the rest of their countrymen, every 
proposition that came from her husband, and 
suspecting this to be an artifice of Philip’s, m 
order to gam the command of the town, they 
neglected his intelligence, declined his offer, and 
left Calais with less than a fourth part of the gar- 
11son requisite for its defence. 


His knowledge of this encouraged the Duke 
of Guise to venture on an enterpiise, that sur- 
prised his own countrymen no less than his enc- 
mies, As he knew that its success depended 
on conducting his operations with such rapidity 
as would afford the English no time for throwing 
relief into the town by sea, and prevent Philip 
from giving him any interruption by land, he 
pushed the attack with a degree of vigour little 
known im carrying on sieges during that age 
He drove the English from fort St. Agatha at 
the first assault. He obliged them to abandon 
the fort of Newnham-bridge, after defending it 





* Carte, ui. 845. 
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BOOK only three days. He took the castle which 
XII. commanded the harbour by storm; and, on the 
ne gd eighth day after he appeared before ‘Calais, 
des the compelled the Governor to surrender; as his 
town, — feeble garrison, which did not exceed five hun- 

dred men, was worn out with the fatigue of 

sustaining so many attacks, and defending such 


extensive works. 


_ kee = =THEe Duke of Guise, without allowing the 

Gusnes Enghsh time to recover from the consternation 

om , occasioned by this blow, immediately invested 
Guisnes, the garrison of which, though more 
numerous, defended itself with less vigour, and, 
after standing one brisk assault, gave up the 
town. The castle of Hames was abandoned by 
the troops posted there, without waiting the 
approach of the enemy 


t 


Ech ec TuHus, in a few days, during the depth of 
efect of | Winter, and at a time when the fatal battle of 
these con- St, Quint had so depressed the sangume spinit 
quests : 
*of the French, that their utmost aim was to 
protect their own country, without dreaming of 
making conquests on the enemy, the enterprising 
valour of one man drove the English out of 
Calais, after they had held it two hundred and 
ten years, and deprived them of every foot of 
land m a kingdom where their dominions had 
been once very extensive ‘Tus exploit, at the 
same tinte that it gave an high idea of the 
power and resources of France to all Europe, 
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set the Duke of Guise, in the opinion of his 
countrymen, far above all the generals of the 
age They celebrated his conquests with 1mmo- 
dergte transports of joy; while the Enghsh gave 
vent to all the passions which animate a high- 
spirited people, when any great national cala- 
mity 1s manifestly owing to the ul conduct of 
their rulers Mary and her ministers, formerly 
odious, were now contemptible in their eyes. 
All the terrors of her severe and arbitrary admin- 
istration could not restrain them from uttering 
execrations and threats against those who, hav- 
ing wantonly involved the nation in a quarrel 
wherein it was nowise interested, had, by their 
negligence or incapacity, brought irreparable dis- 
grace on their country, and lost the most valuable 
possession belonging to the English crown. 


THE King of France imjtated the conduct of 
its former conqueror, Edward III, with regad 
to Calais. He commanded all the English in- 
habitants to quit the town; and giving then 
houses to his own subjects, whom he allured to 
settle there by granting them various immuni- 
ties, he left a numerous garrison, under an ex- 
perienced governor, for ther defence After 
thie, his victorious army was conducted into 
quarters of refreshment, and the usual inaction 
of winter returned. 


Dvunine these various operations, Ferdinand 
assembled the college of Electors at Francfort, 
in order to lay before them the mstrument 
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whereby Charles V. had resigned the Imperial 
eruwn, and transferred 1t to him. ‘This he had 
hitherto delayed on account of some difficulties 
which had occurred concerning the formalities 
requisite in supplying a vacancy occasioned by 
an event to which there was no parallel in the 
annals of the Empire. These being at length 
#Mjusted, the Prince of Orange executed the 
commission with which he had been intrusted 
by Charlest the Electors accepted of his resig- 
nation; declared Ferdinand his lawful successor , 
and put him in possession of all the ensigns of 
the Imperial dignity. 


Bur when the new Emperor sent Gusman, his 
chancellor, to acquaint the Pope with this trans- 
action, to testify his reverence towards the Holy 
See, and to sigmfy that, according to form, he 
would soon despatch an ambassador extraordinary 
to tieat with His Holiness concerning his coron- 
ation, Paul, whom neither experience nor disap- 
pointments could teach to bring down his lofty 
ideas of the Papal prerogative to such a moderate 
standard as suited the genius of the times, refused 
to admit the envoy into his presence, and de- 
clared all the proceedings at Francfort irregular 
and invalid.” He contended that the Pope, as 
the vieegerent of Christ, was intrusted with the 
keys both of spiritual and of civil government, 
that fiom him the Imperial jurisdiction was de- 
rived; that though his predecessors had autho- 
rised the Electors to choose an Emperor whom 
the Holy See confiymed, this privilege was con- 
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fined to those cases when a vacancy was occa- 
sioned by death; that the instrument of Charles’s 
resignation had been presented in an improper 
court, as it belonged to the Pope alone to reject 
or to accept of it, and to nominate a person to 
fill the Imperial throne; that, setting aside all 
these objections, Ferdinand’s election laboured 
under two defects, which alone were sufficient 
to render it void, for the Protestant Electors had 
been admitted to vote, though, by their apostasy 
from the Catholic faith, they had forfeited that 
and every other privilege of the electoral office; 
and Ferdinand, by ratifying the concessions of 
several diets in favour of heretics, had rendered 
himself unworthy of the Impenal dignity, which 
was instituted for the protection, not for the de- 
struction of the church. But after thundering 
out these extravagant maxims, he added, with an 
appearance of condescension, that if Ferdinand 
would renounce all title to the Imperial crown, 
founded on the election at Francfort, make pro- 
fessions of repentance for his past conduct, and 
supplicate him with due humility to confirm 
Charles’s resignation, as well as his own assump- 
tion to the Empire, he might expect every mark 
of favour from his paternal clemency and good- 
ness. Gusman, though he had foreseen con- 
siderable difficulties in his negotiation with. the 
Pope, little expected that he would have revived 
those antiquated and wild pretensions, which 
astonished him so much, that he hardly knew 
in what tone he ought to reply. He prudently 
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declined entering into any controversy concetn- 
ing the nature or extent of the Papal junsdiction, 
and confining himself to the political consider- 
ations which should determine the Pope to re- 
cognise an Empcror already in possession, he 
endeavoured to place them in such a light as he 
imagined could scarcely fail to strike Paul, if he 
were not altogether blind to his own terest 
Philp seconded Gusman’s arguments with great 
earnestness, by an ambassador whom he sent 
to Rome on purpose, and besought the Pope to 
desist fom claims so unseasonable, as might 
not ony irritate and alarm Ferdinand and the 
princes of the Empire, but furnish the enemies 
of the Holy See with a new reason for repre- 
senting its jurisdiction as incompatible with the 
rights of princes, and subversive of all civil 
authority. But Paul, who deemed it a crime 
to attend to any consideration suggested by hu- 
man prudence or policy, when he thought him- 
self called upon to assert the prerogatives of the 
Papal See, remained inflextble; and, during his 
pontificate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged as 
Emperor by the court of Rome * 


WHILE Henry was ‘intent upon his prepara- 
tions for the approaching campaign, he received 
accounts of the issue of his negotiations m Scot- 
land Loong experience having at last taught the 
Scots the imprudence of mvolving their country 





* Godleveus de Abdacat Car V. ap Gold Polit. Imper 
$92. Pallav hb xm. 189, Rubier, n. 746, 759. 
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in every quarrel between France and England, 
neither the solicitations of the French ambassa- 
dor, nor the address and authority of the Queen- 
regent, could prevail on them to take arms 
. against a kingdom with which they were at peace. 
On this occasion the ardour of a martial nobihty 
and of a turbulent people was restrained by 
regard for the public imterest and tranquillity, 
which’in former deliberations of ths kind had 
been seldom attended to by a nation always 
prone to rush into every new war. But though 
the Scots adhered with steadiness to their pacific 
system, they were extremely ready to gratify 
the French King in another particular, which he 
had given in charge to his ambassadors 


THE young Queen of Scots had been affianced 
to the Dauphin m the year one thousand five 
hundred and forty-eight, and having been edu- 
cated since that time im the court of France, she 
had grown up to be the most amiable and one 
of the most accomplished princesses of that age 
Henry demanded the consent of her subjects to 
the celebration of the marriage; and a parliament, 
which was held for that purpose, appointed eight 
commissioners to represen? the whole body of the 
nation at that solemnity, with power to sign such 
deeds as might be requisite before it was con- 
cluded. In settling the articles of the mgrriage, 
the Scots took every precaution that prudence 
could dictate, in order to preserve the liberty 
and independence of their country; while the 
French used every art to secure to the Dauphin 
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the conduct of affairs dunng the Queen’s hfe, 
and the succession of the crown on the event of 
her demise. The marriage was celebrated with 
pomp suitable to the dignity of the parties, and 
the magimficence of a court at that time the. 
most splendid in Europe.* Thus Henry, mm the 
course of a few months, had the glory of re- 
covering an important possession which had an- 
ciently belonged to the crown of France, and 
of adding to it the acquisition of a new king- 
dom. By this event, too, the Duke of Guise 
acquired new consideration and importance, the 
matriage of his mece to the apparent heir of 
the crown, raising him so far above the condi- 
tion of other subjects, that the credit which he 
had gained by his great actions seemed thereby 
to be rendered no less permanent than it was 
extensive. 


WHEN the campaign opencd, soon after the 
Dauplhiin’s marriage, the Duke of Guise was 
placed at the head of the army, with the same 
unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had re- 
ceived such liberal supplies from his subjects, that 
the troops under his command were both nu- 
merous and well-appointed, while Philip, ex- 
hausted by the extraordinary efforts of the pre- 
ceding year, had been @bliged to dismiss so 
many .of his forces during the winter, that he 
could not bring an army into the field capable of 
making head against the enemy. The Duke of 





* Keith’s History of Scotland, p. 73. Append. 13 Corps 
Diplom v. 21. 
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Guise did not lose the favourable opportunity BOOK |, 
which his superiority afforded him. He invested Xt." 
‘Thnonville m the duchy of Luxemburg, one of 
the strongest towns on the frontier of the Nether- 
lands, and of great importance to France by its 

eighbourhood to Metz; and, notwithstanding 

“Freabstmate valou: with which 1t was defended, 
he foréed it to capitulate after a siege of three June 22. 
wecks.* 


1558. 
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Bur the success of this enterprise, which it The 
rench 

was expected would lead to other conquests, was army de- 
more than counterbalanced by an event that tee 
happened in another part of the Low Countries, mes 
The Mareshal de Termés, Governor of Calais, 
having penetrated into Flanders without oppo- 
sition, invested Dunkirk with an army of four- 
teen thousand men, and took it by storm on the 
fifth day of the siege. Hence he advanced to- 
wards Nieuport, which must have soon fallen 
into his hands, if the approach of the Count of 
Egmont with a superior army had not made it 
prudent to retreat. The French troops were so 
much encumbered with the booty which they 
had got at Dunkirk, or by ravaging the open 
_ country, that they moved slowly; and Egmont, 

who had left his heavy baggage and artillery be- 
hind him, marched with such rapidity, that he 
came up with them near Gravelines, and attacked 
them with the utmost impetuosity. De Termes, 
who had the choice of the ground, having posted 
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his troops to advantage'in the angle formed by 
the mouth of the river Aa and the sea, received 
him with great firmness. Victory remained for 
some time in suspense, the desperate valour of 
the French, who foresaw the unavoidable de- 
structioge that must follow’ upon a rout in any, 
enemy's’ country, counterbalancing the superior 
fiumber of the Flemmgs, when one of .t#ose ac- 
cients to which human prudence does not ex- 
tend, decided the contest in favour of the latter 

A squadron of English ships of war, which was 
cruising on the coast, being drawn by the noise 
of the firing towards the place of the ‘engage- 

ment, entered the river Aa, and turned its great 
guns against the-right ‘wing of the French, with 
such effect, as immediately broke that body, and 
spread terror and confusion through the whole 
army. The Flemings, to whom assistance, so 
unexpected and so seasonable, gave fresh spirit, 

redoubled their efforts, that they might not lose 
the advantage which fortune had presented them, 
or give the enemy time to recover frem their 
consternation, and the rout of the French soon 

became universal. Near two thousand were kill- 
ed on the spot; a greater number fell by the 
hands of the peasants, who, mm revenge for the | 
eruelty with which their country had been plun- 
dered, pursued the fugitives, and massacred them 
without mercy; the rest were taken prisoners, to- 
gether with De Termes, their general, and many 
officers of distinction.* 
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Tuls signal victory, for which the Count of RBooxK 


Egmont was afterwards so ill requited by Philip, 
obliged the Duke of Guise to relinquish all other 
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schemes, and to hasten towards the frontier of The Duke 


Picardy, that he might oppose the progress of 
the enemy 1n that province. This disaster, how- 
ever, reflected new iustre on his reputation, and 
once more turned the eyes of his countrymen 
towards him, as the only general on whose arms 
victory always attended, and in whose conduct 
as well as good fortune, they could confide in 
every danger. Henry remforced the * Duke of 
Guise’s army with so many troops drawn from 
the adjacent garrisons, that 1t soon amounted to 
forty thousand men. That of the enemy, after 
the junction of Egmont with the Duke of Savoy, 
was not inferior in number. They encamped at 
the distance of a few leagues from one another ; 
and each monarch having jomed his respective 
army, it was expected, after the vicissitudes of 
good and bad success during this and the former 
campaign, that a decisive battle would at last 
determine which of the rivals should take the 
ascendant for the future, and give law to Europe. 
But though both had 1t in their power, neither 
of them discovered any inclination to bring the 
determination of such an important point to de- 
pend upon the uncertain issue of a single battle. 
The fatal engagements at St. Quintin and Grave- 
lines were too recent to be so soon forgotten, and 
the prospect of encountering the same troops, 
commanded by the same generals who had twice 
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triumphed over his arms, inspired Henry with a 
degrec of caution which was not common to him. 
Philip, of a gemius averse to bold operations in 
war, naturally leaned to cautious measures, and 
was not disposed to hazard any thing against a 
general so fortunate and successful as the Duke 
of Gwse Both monarchs, as if by agreement, 
stood on the defensive, and fortifymg their camps 
carefully, avoided every skirmish or rencounter 
that might bring on a general engagement 


Wuitt the armics continued in this inaction, 
peace began to be mentioned im each camp, and 
both Henry and Philip discovered an inclination 
to listen to any overture that tended to re-estab- 
lish it. The kingdoms of France and Spain had 
been engaged during half a century in almost 
continual wars, carried on at a great expense, 
and productive of no considerable advantage to 
either. Exhausted by extraordinary and unceas- 
ing efforts, which far exceeded those to which the 
nations of Europe had been accustomed before 
the rivalship between Charles V and Francis L., 
both nations longed so much for an interval of 
repose, in order to recruit their strength, that 
their sovereigns drew from them with difficulty 
the supplies necessary for carrying on hostilities. 
The private inclinations of both the Kings con- 
curred with those of their people. Philip was 
prompted to wish for peace by his fond desire of 
returning to Spain. Accustomed from his in- 
fancy to the chmate and manners of that country, 
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he was attached to it with such extreme predi- 
lection, that he never felt himself at ease in any 
other part of his dominions. But as he could 
not quit the Low Countries, either with decency 
or safety, and venture on a voyage to Spain 
during the continuance of war, the prospect of a 
pacification, which would put 1t in his power to 
execute his favourite scheme, was highly accept- 
able. Henry was no less desirous of bemg deliv- 
ered frofa the burden and occupations of war, 
that he might have leisure to turn his attention, 
and bend the whole force of his government, to- 
wards suppressing the opinions of the Reformers, 
which were spreading with such rapidity in Paris 
and other great towns of France, that they began 
to grow formidable to the established church. 


BEsipEs these public and avowed consider- 
ations, arising fiom the state of the two hostile 
kingdoms, or from the wishes of their respective 
monarchs, there was a secret imtriguc carried on 
in the court of France, which contributed as 
much as either of the other, to hasten and to 
facilitate the negotiation of a peace. The Con- 
stable Montmorency, during his captivity, beheld 
the rapid suecess and growing favour of the Duke 
of Guise with the envy natural to aiival, Every 
advantage gained by the Princes of Lorrain he 
considered as a feesh wound to his own reputa- 
tion, and he knew with what malevolent address 
it would be improved to diminish his credit with 
the King, and to augment that of the Duke of 
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Guise. These arts, he was afraid, might, by 
degrees, work on the easy and ductile mind of 
Henry, so as to cfface all remains of his ancient 
affection towards*himself. But he could not dis- 
cover any remedy for this, unless he were allowed 
to return home, that he might try whether by his 
presence he could defeat the artifices of his ene- 
mies, and revive those warm and tender senti- 
megts which had long attached Henry to him, 
with a confidence so entire, as resembldi rather 
the cordiality of private fnendship, than the cold 
and selfish connexion between a monarch and one 


of his courtiers. 'Winle Montmorency was form- 


ing schemes and wishes for his return to France 
with much anxiety of mind, but withelittle hope 
of success, an unexpected incident prepared the 
way for it. The Cardinal of Lorrain, who had 
shared with his brother in the King’s favour, and 
participated of the power which that conferred, 
did not bear prosperity with the same discretion 
as the Duke of Guise. Intoxicated with their 
good fortune, he forgot how much they had 
been indebted for their present elevation to their 
connexions with the Duchess of Valentinois, and 
sainly ascribed all to the extraordinary ment of 
their family. This led him not* only to neglect 
his benefactiess, but to thwart her schemes, and 
to talk with a sarcastic liberty of her character 
and person. That singular woman, who, if we 
may believe contemporary writers, retained the 
beauty and charms of youth at the age of three- 
score, end on whom it 1s certain that Henry still 
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doated with all the fondness pf love, felt this in- 
jury with sensibility, and set herself with eager- 
ness to inflict the vengeance which it merited.’ 
ais there was no method of supplanting the 
Princes of Lorrain so effectually as by a coalition 
of mterests with the Constable, she proposed the 
mariage of her giand-daughter with one of his 
sons, as the bond of ther future union; and 
Montmorency readily gave his consent to the 
match. Having thus cemented their alliance, 
the Duchess employed all her influence with 
the King, in order to confirm his inclinations 
towards peace, and induce him to take the steps 
necessary for attaming it She imsmuatcd that 
any overture of that kind would come with great 
propriety from the Constable, and if intiusted to 
the conduct of his prudence, could haidly fail of 
Success. 
HEnRy, long accustomed to commit all affairs 
of importance to the management of the Con- 
stable, and needing only this encouragement to 
return to his ancient habits, wrote to him imme- 
diately with his usual familiarity and affection, 
empowering him at the same time to take the first 
opportunity of sounding Philip and his ministers 
with regard to peace Montmorency made his 
application to Philip by the most proper channel. 
He opened himself to the Duke of Savoy, who, 
notwithstanding the high command to which he 
had been raised, and the military glory which he 
had acquired in the Spanish seivice, was weary of 
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remaining in exile, and languished to return 
into his paternal dominions. As there was no 
prospect of his recovering, possession of them by 
force of arms, he considered a definitive treaty 
of peace between France and Spain, as the only 
event by which he could hope to obtain resti- 
tution. Being no stranger to Philip’s private 
wishes with regard to peace, he easily prevailed 
on him not only to discover a disposition on his 
part towards ‘accommodation, but to permit 
Montmorency to return on his parole to France, 
that he might confirm his own sovereign in his 
pacific sentiments. Henry received the Con- 
stable with the most flattermg marks of regard, 
absence, instead of having abated or extin- 
guished the monarch’s friendship, seemed to 
have given it new ardour. Montmorency, from 
the rhoment of his appeaiance in court, assumed, 
if possible, a higher place than eve: in his 
affection, and a more perfect ascendant over 
hismmd The Cardinal of Lorrain and Duke 
of Guise prudently gave way toa tide of favour 
too strong for them to opposc, and confining 
themselves to their proper depaitments, permit- 
ted, without any struggle, the Constable and 
Duchess of Valentinois to direct public affairs at 
their pleasure. They soon prevailed on the King 
to nominate plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. 
Philip did the same. The abbey of Cercamp was 
fixed on as the place of congress , and all military 
operations were immediately terminated by a sus- 
pension of arms 
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WHILE these preliminary steps were taking 
towards a treaty which restored tranquillity to 
Europe, Charles V., whose ambition had so long 
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disturbed it, ended his days m the monastery of Death of 


St. Justus. When Charles entered this retreat, 
he formed such a plan of life for himself, as would 
have suited the condition of a pnvate gentleman 
of a moderate fortune. His table was neat, but 
plain; his domestics few; his intercourse with 
them familiar; all the cumbersome and ceremo- 
nious forms of attendance on his person were 
entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity which he courted, in order to 
soothe the remainder of his days. As the mild- 
ness of the climate, togethcr with his deliverance 
from the burdens and cares of government, pro- 
cured him, at first, ‘2 considerable remission from 
the acute pains with which he had been long 
tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete 
satisfaction in this humble solitude, than all his 
grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious 
thoughts and projects which had so long en- 
grossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced 
from his mind: far from taking any part in the 
political transactions of the princes of Europe, 
he restrained his curiosity even from any inquiry 
concerning them; and he seemed to view the 
busy scene which he had abandoned with all the 
contempt and indifference arising from his tho- 
rough experience of its vanity, as well as from the 


pleasing reflection of having disentangled himself 


from its cares 
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OrueR amusements and other objects pow 
occupied him. Sometimes he cultrated the 
plants m his garden with his own hands; some- 
times he rode out to the neighbouring wood on 
a little horse, the only one that he kept, attend- 
ed by a single servant on foot When his in- 
firmitics confined him to his apartment, which 
often happened, and deprived him of these more 
active recreations, he either admitted a few 
gentlemen who resided near the monastery to 
visit him, and entertained them famulialy at 
his table; or he employed himself i studymg 
mechanical principles, and m forming cunous 
works of mechanism, of which he had always 
been remarkably fond, and to wlieh his genus 
was peculiarly turned. With this view he had 
engaged Turriano, one of the most ingenious 
artists of that age, to accompany him in his re- 
treat He laboured together with him in fram- 
ing models of the most useful machines, as well 
as i making experiments with regard to their 
respective powcrs, and it was not seldom that 
the ideas of the monarch assisted or perfected 
the inventions of the artist He relieved his 
mind, at intervals, with slighter and more fan- 
tastic works of mechanism, in fashioning pup- 
pets, which, by the structure of internal springs, 
mimicked the gestures and actions of men, to 
the astonishment of the ignorant monks, who, 
beholding movements which they could not 
comprehend, sometimes distrusted their own 
senses, and sometimes suspected Charles and 
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Turriano of being in compact with invisible 
powers. He was particularly curious with re- 
gard to the construction of clocks and watches; 
and having found, after repeated trials, that he 


could not bring any two of them to go exactly — 


alike, he reflected, it is said, with a mixture of 
surprise as well as regret, on Ins own folly, in 
having bestowed so much time and labour on 
the more vain attempt of bringing mankind to 
a precise uniformity of sentiment concerning 
the profound and mysterious doctrmes of 1cl1- 
gion. 


But in what manner soever Charles disposed 
of the rest of his time, he constantly reserved a 
considerable ‘portion of it for religious exercises. 
He regularly attended divine service in the 
ehapel of the monastery, every morning and 
evening; he took great pleasure in reading 
books of devotion, particularly the works of 
St. Augustine and St Bernard, and conversed 
much with his confessor, and the prior of the 
monastery, on pious subjects. Thus did Charles 
pass the first year of his retreat, im a manner not 
unbecoming a man perfectly disengaged from 
the affairs of the present life, and standing on 
the confines of a future world; either in inno- 
cent amusements, which soothed his pains, and 
relieved a mind worn out with excessive apph- 
cation to business; or in dcvout occupations, 
which he deemed necessary in preparing for 
another state. 
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Bur about six months before his death, the 
gout, after a longer intermission than usual, re- 
turned with a proportional increase of violence. 
His shattered constitution had not vigour enough 
remaining to withstand such a shock. It enfee- 
bled his mind as much as his body, and from 
a. we hardly discern any traces of that 
sould and masculine understanding, which dis- 
tinguished Charles among his contemporaries. 
An illiberal and timid superstition depressed 
his spirit. He had no relish for amusements 
of any kd. He endeavoured to conforni, in 
his manner of living, to all the ngour of mo- 
nastic austerity. He desired no other society 
than that of monks, and was almost continually 
employed with them in chanting the hymns of 
the Missa? As an expiation for his sins, he 
gave himself the discipline m secret with such 
severity, that the whip of cords which he em- 
ployed as the instrument of his punishment, was 
found after his decease tinged with his blood. 
Nor was he satisfied with these acts of mortifi- 
cation, which, however severe, were not unex- 
ampled. The timorous and distrustful solicitude 
which always accompanies superstition, still con- 
tinued to disquiet him, and, depreciating all the 
devout exercises in which he had hitherto been 
engaged, prompted him to aim at somethmng 
extraordinary, at some new and singular act of 
piety that would display his zeal, and merit 
the favour of Heaven The act on which he 
fixed was as wild and uncommon as any that 
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superstition ever suggested to a weak and dis- 
ordered fancy. He resolved to celebrate his 
own obsequies before his death. He ordered his 
tomb to be erected in the chapel of the monas- 
tery. Hus domestics marched thither in funeral 
procession, with black tapers in their hands. 
He himself followed in his shroud. He was laid 
in his coffin, ‘with much solemnity. The service 
for the dead was chanted, and Charles joined in 
the prayers which were offered up for the rest of 
his soul, mingling his tears with those which 
his attendants shed, as 1f they had been celebrat- 
ing a real funeial. The ceremony closed with 
sprinkling holy water on the coffin in the usual 
form, and all the assistants retiring, the doors of 
the chapel were shut. ‘Then Charles rose out of 
the coffin, and withdrew to his apartment, full 
of those awful sentiments which such a singular 
solemnity was calculated to inspire. But either 
‘the fatiguing length of the ceremony, or the 
impression which the image of death left on his 
mind, affected him so much, that next day he 
was seized with a fever. Has feeble frame could 
not long regist its violence, and he expired on the 
twenty-first of September, after a hfe of fifty- 
eight years, six months, and twenty-five days.* 


As Charles was the first prince of the age 
in rank and dignity, the part which he acted, 





* Strada de Bello Belg hb 1.p1t Thuan. 723 San. 
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whether we consider the greatness, the variety, 
or the success of his undertakings. was the most 
conspicuous. It is from an attentive observation 
of his conduct, not from the exaggerated praises 
of the Spanish historians, or the undistinguish- 
we censure of the French, that a just idea of 
Charles's genius and abilities is to be collected. 
He possessed qualities so peculiar, that they 
strongly mark his character, and not only dis- 
tinguish him from the princes who were his 
contemporaries, but account for that superiority 
over them which he so long maintamed. In 
forming his schemes, he was, by nature, as well 
as by habit, cautious and considerate. Born 
with talents which unfolded themselves slowly, 
and were late in attaining maturity, he was ac- 
customed to ponder every subject that demanded 
his consideration, with a careful and deliberate 
attention He bent the whole force of his 
mind towards it, and dwelling upon it with a 
serious application, undiverted by pleasure, and 
hardly relaxed by any amusement, he revolved 
it, 1 silence, in his own breast. He then com- 
municated the matter to his ministers, and after 
hearing their opmions, took his resolution with 
a decisive firmness, which seldom follows such 
slow, and seemingly hesitating consultations. Of 
consequence, Charles’s measures, mstead of re- 
sembling the desultory and irregular sallies of 
Henry VIIT. or Francis I., had the appearance 
of a consistent system, m which all the parts 
were arranged, all the effects were foreseen, 
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and even every accident was provided for. His BooK% 
promptitude in execution was no less remark- XII. 

able than his patience in deliberation. He did ~j55¢ 

not discover greater sagacity in his choice of the 
measures which it was proper to pursue, than 
fertility of genius in finding ouf the means for ren- 
deiing his pursuit of them successful Though 
he had naturally so Jittle of the martial turn, that, 
during the most ardent and bustling penod of 
hfe, he remained in the cabinet imactive, yet 
when he chose at length to appear at the head of 
his armies, his mind was so formed for vigorous 
exertions in every direction, that he acquired 
such knowledge in the art of war, and such 
talents for command, as rendered him cqual m 
reputation and success to the most able generals 
of the age. But Charles possessed, an the most 
eminent degree, the science which is of great- 
est importance to a monarch, that of knowing 
men, and of adapting ther talents to the va- 
rious departments which he allotted to them. 
From the death of Chievres to the end of his 
reign, he employed no general in the field, no 
mumster in the cabinet, no ambassador to a 
foreign court, no governor of a province, whose 
abilities were madequate to the trust which he 
reposed in them Though destitute of that 
bewitching affabihty of manners, which gained 
Francis the hearts of all who approached his 
person, he was no strangef to the virtues which 
secure fidelity and attachment. He placed un- 
bounded confidence in his generals; he re- 
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warded their services with munificence; he nei- 
ther envied their fame nor discovered any jea- 
lousy of their power. Almost all the generals 
who conducted his armies, may be placed on a 
level with those illustrious personages who have 
attaincd the highest emimence of mihtary glory; 
and his advantages over his rivals, are to be as- 
cribed so manifestly to the superior abilities of 
he commanders whom he set in opposition to 
them, that this might seem to detract, in some 
degree, fiom his own ment, if the talent of dis- 
covermg and steadiness in employing such im- 
struments were not the most undoubted proofs of 
a capacity for government. 


THERE were, nevertheless, defects in his po- 
litical character which must considerably abate 
the admiration due to his extraordinary talents. 
Charles’s ambition was insatiable; and though 
there seems to be no foundation for an opinion 
prevalent in his own age, that he had formed the 
chimerical project of establishing an universal 
monaichy in Europe, it is certain that his desire 
of being distinguished as a conqueror involved 
him in continual wars, which not only exhausted 
and oppressed his subjects, but left him little lei- 
sure for giving attention to the interior police and 
improvement of his kingdoms, the great objects 
of every prince who makes the happiness of his 
people the end of his ‘government. Charles, at 
a very early period of life, having added the Im- 
perial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and to 
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the hereditary domimuons of the houses of Austria 
and Burgundy, this opened to him such a vast 
field of enterprise, and engaged him in schemes 
so complicated as well as arduous, that, feeling 
his power to be unequal to the execution of 
them, he had often recourse to low artifices, un- 
becoming his superior talents, and sometimes 
ventured on such deviations from integrity, as 
were dishonourable in a great prince. Has in- 
sidious and fraudulent policy appealed more 
conspicuous, and was rendered more odious, by 
a comparison with the open and undesigning 
character of his contemporaries Francis I. and 
Henry VIII This difference, though occa- 
sioncd chiefly by the diversity of their tempers, 
must be ascribed, in some degree, to such an 
opposition in the principles of their political 
conduct, as affords some excuse for this defect 
in Charles’s behaviour, though it cannot serve 
as a justification of it. Francs and Henry 
seldom acted but from the impulse of their 
passions, and rushed headlong towards the 
object in view. Charles’s measures, being the 
result of cool reflection, were disposed into a 
regular system, and carried on upon a concerted 
plan. Persons who act in the former manner, 
naturally pursue the end in view, without assum- 
ing any disguise, or displaying much address. 
Such as hold the latter course, are apt, in form- 
ing as well as in executing their designs, to 
employ such refinements 4s always lead to 
artifice in conduct, and often degenerate into 
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THE circumstances transmitted to us with 
respect to Charles’s private deportment and 
character, are fewer and less imteresting than 
might have been expected from the great num- 
ber of authors who have undertaken to write 
an account of his life. These are not the object 
of this history, which aims more at representing 
the great tiansactions of the reign of Charles V. 
and pointmg out the manner in which they 
affected the political state of Europe, than at de- 
hneating his private virtues or defects. 


Tuk plenpotentianes of France, Spain, and 
England, continued their conferences at Cer- 
camp; and though each of them, with the usual 
art of negotiators, made at fist very high de- 
mands in the name of their respective courts, 
yet as they were all equally desirous of peace, 
they would have consented reciprocally to such 
abatements and restrictions of their claims, as 
must have removed every obstacle to an accom- 
modation ‘The death of Chailes V was a new 
motive with Philp to hasten the conclusion of a 
treaty, as 1t mercased his impatience for return- 
ing ito Spain, where there was now no person 
greater or more illustrious than himself But, 
in spite of the concurrmg wishes of all the 
paities interested, an event happened which 
occasioned an unavoidable delay im their nego- 
tiations. About a month after the opening of 
the conferences at Cercamp, Mary of England 
ended he: shoit and inglorious reign, and Eliza- 
beth, her sister, was immediately proclamed 
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Queen with universal joy As the powers of the 
English plenipotentiaries expired on the death of 
their mistiess, they could not procced until they 
received a commission and instructions from their 
new sovereign. 


Henry and Philip beheld Elizabeth's elevation 
to the thione with cqual sohcitude As dunng 
Mary’s jealous administration, under the most 
difficult circumstances, and in a situation ex. 
tremely delicate, that piimcess had conducted 
herself with prudence and address far exceeding 
her years, they had conceived an high idea of 
her abilities, and already formed expectations 
of a reign very different from that of her sister. 
Equally sensible of the importance of gaining 
her favour, both monarchs set themselves with 
emulation to court it, and employed every art 
in order to insinuate themselves mto her con- 
fidence ach of them had something mceuito- 
rious, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his 
own behalf Ifenry had offered her a reticat 
in his domimons, +f the dread of her sister’s 
violence should force her to fly for safety out of 
England Philip, by his powerful intercession, 
had prevented Mary from proceeding to the 
most fatal extremities against her sister. Each 
of them endeavoured now to avail himself of 
the circumstances in his favour. Henry wrote 
to Elizabeth soon after her accession, with the 
warinest expressions of regard and friendship. 
He represented the war which had unhappily 
been kindled between their kingdoms, not as a 
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national quarrel, but as the effect of Mary's 
blind partiality to her husband, and fond com- 
phance with all his wishes He entreated her 
to disengage herself from an alliance which had 
proved so unfortunate to England, and to consent 
to a separate peace with him, without mingling 
her interests with those of Spain, fiom which 
they, ought now to be altogether diyomed. 
Pal on the other hand, unwilling to lose his 

‘ion with England, the importance of 
which, durmg a rupture with. France, he had 
so iecently experienced, not only vied with 
Henry in declarations of esteem for Elizabeth, 
and im professions of his resolution to cultivate 
the stuctest amity with her, but im order to 
confirm and perpetuate their union, he offered 
himself to her in marriage, and undertook to 
procure a dispensation from the Pope for that 


purpose. 






co 


ELIZABETH weighed the proposals of the two 
monarchs attentively, and with that provident 
disceinment of her true interest, which was con- 
spicuons in all her dehberations She gave some 
encouragement to Henry’s overture of a separate 
negotiation, because it opencd a channel of 
correspondence with France, which she might 
find to be of great advantage, if Philip should 
not discover sufficient zeal and solicitude for 
secuuing to her proper terms in the joint treaty. 
But she ventured on this step with the most 
cautious reserve, that she might not alarm 
Phihp’s suspicious temper, and lose an ally in 
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attempting to gain an enemy.* Henry himself, 
by an unpardonable act of mdiserction, prevented 
her from carrying her mtercourse with him to 
such a length as might have offended or alienated 
Plihp. At the very time when he was courting 
Elizabeth’s friendship with the greatest assiduity, 
he yielded with an :nconsiderable facility to the 
solicitations of the Princess of Lorain, and al- 
lowed his daughtei-in-law, the Queen of Scots, 
to assume the title and arms of Queen of Kng- 
land. This ill-timed pictension, the somce of 
many calamities to the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots, extinguished at once all the confidence 
that might have grown between Hemy and 
Elizabeth, and left in its place distrust, resent- 
ment, and antipathy. Elizabeth soon found that 
she must unite her interests closely with Philip’s, 
and expect peace only fiom negotiations carned 
on 1 conjunction with him | 


As she had granted a commission, immediately 
after her acecssion, to the same plenipotentiaries 
whom her sister had employed, she now in- 
structed them to act in every point in concert 
with the plenipotentianes of Spain, and to take 
no step until they had previously consulted with 
them} But though she deemed 1t prudent to 
assume this appearance of confidence in the 
Spanish monarch, she knew precisely how far to 
carry 1t; and discovered no inclmation to accept 


Saeed 


* Forbes, 1 p 4 t+ Strype’s Annals of the Retor- 
mation, 1.11 Carte’s Mist. of England vol m p. $75 
t Forbes’s Full View,1 p 37, 40 
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of that extraordinary proposal of marriage which 
Phihp had made to her. The Enghsh had ex- 
pressed so openly their detestation of her sister’s 
choice of nm, that 1t would have been highly 
imprudent to have exasperated them by renew- 
ing that odious alliance. She was too well ac- 
quainted with Philip’s harsh imperious temper, 
to think of him for a husband. Nor could 
she admit a dispensation from the Pope to be 


- sufficient to authorise her marrying him, without 


condemning her father’s divorce from Catherine 
of Aragon, and acknowledging of consequence 
that her mother’s marriage was null, and her 
own birth illegitimate. But though she deter- 
mined not to yield to Plulip’s addresses, the s1- 
tuation of her affairs 1endered it dangerous to 1¢- 
ject them; she returned her answer, therefore, in 
terms which were evasive, but so tempered with 
respect, that though they gave him no reason to 
be secure of success, they did not altogether ex- 
tanguish his hopes, 


By thus artifice, as well as by the prudence with 
which she concealed her sentiments and inten- 
tions conceining religion, for some time after her 
accession, she so far gained upon Philip, that he 
warmly espoused her interest in the conferences 
which were renewed at Cercamp, and aftei- 
wards removed to Chateau-Cambresis. A defi- 
nitive treaty, which was to adjust the claims and 
pretensions of so many princes, required the ex- 
amination of such .a variety of mtricate points, 
and led to such infinite and minute details, as 
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drew out the negotiations to a greatlength. But 
the Constable Montmorency exerted himself with 
such indefatigable zeal and industry, repairing 
alternately to the courts of Paris and Brussels in 
orde: to obviate or remove every difficulty, that 
all points in dispute were adjusted at length in 
such a manner, as tu give entire satisfaction in 
every particular to Henry and Philip, and the 
last hand was ready to be put to the treaty be- 
tween them 


THE claims of England remamed as the only 
obstacle to retard it Ehzabeth demanded the 
restitution of Calais in the most peremptory tone, 
as an essential condition of hei consenting to 
peace- Henry refused to give up that m- 
portant conquest, and both seemed to have 
taken their resolution with unalterable firmness. 
Philip warmly supported Elizabeth’s pretensions 
to Calais, not merely from a principle of equity 
towards the English nation, that he might ap- 
pear to have contnbuted to their recovering 
what they had lost by espousing his cause, nor 
solely with a view of soothing Elizubeth by this 
manifestation of zeal for her imterest, but in 
oider to render France less formidable, by se- 
curing to her ancient enemy this casy access 
into the heart of the kngdom. The earnestness, 
however, with which he seconded the arguments 
of the English plenipotentiaries, soon began to 
relax During the course of the negotiation, 
Elizabeth, who now felt herself fiimly seated on 
her throne, began to take such open and vigorous 
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measures, not only for overturning all that her 
sister had done in favour of Popery, but for 
establishing the Protestant church on a firm 
foundation, as convinced Philip that his hopes 
of an union with her had been from the be- 
ginning vain, and were now desperate. From 
that period his interpositions in her favour be- 
came more cold and formal, flowimg meicly fiom 
a regard to decorum, or fiom the consideration 
of remote political intercsts Elizabeth, having 
reason to expect such an alteration in Ins 
conduct, quickly perceived it. But as nothing 
would have been of greater detriment to her 
people, or more inconsistent with her schemes of 
domestic admunistration, than the continuance 
of war, she saw the necessity of submitting to 
such conditions as the situation of her affans 
imposed, and that she must reckon upon bemg 
deserted by an ally who was now united to her 
by a very fecble tie, if she did not speedily 
reduce her demands to what was moderate and 
attainable. She accordingly gave new istiuc- 
tions to her ambassadois; and Plnhip’s plenipo- 
tentiaries acting as mediators between the French 
and them,* an expedient was fallen upon, which, 
in some degree, justified Elizabeth’s departing 
fiom the rigour of her first demand with regaid 
to Calais, All lesser aiticles were settled without 
much discussion or delay. Philp, that he might 
not appear to have abandoned the English, in- 
sisted that the treaty between Henry and Eliza. 





* Forbes, 1 59 
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beth should be concluded in form, before that 
between the French monarch and himself The 
one was signed on the sccond day of Apmil, the 
other on the day following. 


THE treaty of peace between France and 
England contained uo articles of 1eal import- 
ance, but that which respected Calais It was 
stipulated, That the King of Fiance should 
retam possession of that town, with all its de- 
pendencies, during eight years, that, at the 
expiration of that term, he should restoie it 
to England, that, in case of non-peiformance, 
he should forfeit five hundred thousand crowns, 
for the payment of which sum, seven or eight 
wealthy merchants, who were not his subjects, 
should grant security, that five persons of dis- 
tinction should be given as hostages until that 
security were provided; that, although the for- 
feit of five hundred thousand crowns should be 
paid, the right of England to Calais should still 
remain eutire, in the same manner as if the term 
of cight years were expired; that the King and 
Queen of Scotland should be included in the 
ticaty, that if they, or the French King, should 
violate the peace by any hostile action, Henry 
should be obliged instantly to restore Calais; 
that, on the other hand, if any breach of the 
treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, then Henry and 
the King and Queen of Scots were absolved from 
all the engagements which they had come under 
hy this treaty. 
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NoTWITHSTANDING the studied attention with 
which so many precautions were taken, it 1s evi- 
dent that Henry did not intend the restitution of 
Calais, nor 1s 1t probable that Elizabeth expected 
it It was hardly possible that she could main- 
tam, during the course of cight years, such per- 
fect concord both with France and Scotland, as 
not to afford Henry some pretext for alleging that 
she had violated the treaty But even if that 
term should elapse without any ground for com- 
plaint, Henry might then choose to pay the sum 
stipulated, and Elizabeth had no method of assert- 
ing her nght but by foree of arms However, by 
throwing the articles in the treaty with regard to 
Calais mto this form, Elizabeth satisfied her sub- 
jects of every denomimation ; she gave men of dis- 
eernment a striking proof of her address, in pal- 
hating what she could not prevent, and amused 
the inultitude, to whom the cession of such an 
important place would have appeared altogether 
infamous, with the prospect of recovering in a 
short time that favourite possession. 


* THE expedient which Montmorency em- 
ployed, m order to facihtate the conclusion of 
peace between France and Spain, was the nego- 
tiating two ¢reatics of marriage, one between 
Elizabeth, Henry’s eldest daughter, and Philip, 
who supplanted his son, the unfoitunate Don 
Carlos, to whom that princess had been promis- 
ed m the former conferences at Cercamp; the 
other between Margaret, Henry’s only sister. 
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and the Duke of Savoy Foi however feeble 
the ties of blood may often be among princes, 
or how httle soever they may regard them when 
pushed on to act by motives of ambition, they 
assume on other occasions the appearance’ of 
being so far influenced by these domestic affec- 
tions, as to employ them to justify measures and 
concessions which they find to be necessary, but 
know to be impolitic or dishonomable Such was 
the use Henry made of the two marriages to 
which he gave his consent Having secured ah 
honourable establishment for his sister and his 
daughter, he, mm consideration of these, granted 
terms both to Philip and the Duke of Savoy, of 
which he would not, on any account, have ven- 
tured to approve. 

THE principal articles in the treaty between 
France and Spain were,—That sincere and per- 
petual amity should be established between the 
two crowns and their respective allies; that the 
two monarchs should labour in concert to pro- 
cule the convocation of a General Counail, in 
oider to check the progress of heresy, and 
restoie unity and concord to the Chnistian 
church, that all conquests made by cither 
party, on this side of the Alps, since the com- 
mencement of the war in one thousand five 
hundred and fifty-one, should be mutually re- 
etored; that the duchy of Savoy, the princi- 
pality of Piedmont, the country of Bresse, and 
all the other territories formerly subject to the 
Dukes of Savoy, should be restored to Emanuel 
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Philibert, immediately after the celebration of 
his marnage with Margarct of France, the 
towns of Turn, Quiers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and 
Villanova excepted, of which Henry should 
keep possession until his claims to these places, 
in right of his grandmother, should be tized 
aud decided in course of law, that ss long as 
Henry retained these places in his hands, Plalp 
should be at liberty to keep garusons in the 
towns of Vercelli and Asti, that the Fiench 
King should immediately evacuate all the places 
which he held in Tuscany and the Sicnese, and 
renounce all future pretensions to them, that 
he should restore the marquisate of Montserrat 
to the Duke of Mantua, that he should re- 
ceive the Genoese into favomw, and give up to 
them the towns which he had conqueicd in the 
island of Corsica, that none of the Princes or 
States to whom these cessions were made, should 
call their subjects to account for any part of 
their conduct while under the domimion of then 
enemies, but should bury all past transactions in 
oblivion The Pope, the Emperor, the Kings 
of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, the 
King and Queen of Scots, and almost every 
Prince and State in Christendom, were compie- 
hended 1n this pacification as the allies either of 
Henry or Philip * 


Tuus, by this famous tieaty, peace was re- 
established in Europe. All the causes of discord 





* Recueil des Trartez, tom. u. 287 
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which had so long embroiled the powerful mo- 
narchs of France and Spain, that had transmit- 
ted hereditary quarrels and war from Charles to 
Philp, and from Francis to Henry, seemed to 
be wholly removed or finally termmated The 
Fiench alone complained of the unequal con- 
ditions of a tieaty, mto which an ambitious m- 
nister, in order to recover his hberty, and an art- 
ful mistress, that she might giatify her resent- 
ment, had seduced their too casy monarch. 
They exclaimed londly against the folly of giv- 
ing up to the enemies of Francc an hundred and 
eighty-nine fortified places, i the Low Countries 
or in Italy, mm return for the three msignificant 
towns of St Quintin, Ham, and Catelet They 
considered 1t as an indelible stain upon the glory 
of the nation, to renounce in one day territories 
so extensive, and so capable of bemg defended, 
that the enemy could not have hoped to wrest 
them out of its hands, after many ycars of 
victory. 


Bur Henry, without regarding the sentiments 
of his people, or bemg moved by the remon- 
stiances of his council, ratified the treaty, and 
executed with great fidelity whatever he had sti- 
pulated to perform. The Duke of Savoy repaired 
with a numerous retinue to Paris, in order to 
eclebrate his marriage with Henry’s sister The 
Duke of Alva was sent to the same capital, at 
the head of a splendid embassy, to espouse Ehiza- 
beth in the name of his master. They were re- 
ceived with extraoidimary magnificence by the 
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French comt Amidst the rejoicings and festi- 
vitics on that occasion, Henry’s days were cut 
short by a singular and tragical accident. His 
son, Francs II, a prince under age, of a weak 
constitution, and of a mind still more feeble, 
succeeded him Soon after, Paul ended his vio- 
Ient aud imperious pontificate, at enmity with 
all the world, and disgusted even with his own 
nephews. They, persecuted by Philip, and de- 
serted by the succceding Pope, whom they had 
ruscd by their influence to the papal throne, 
weie condemned to the punishment which their 
crimes and ambition had merited, and their 
death was as famous as their lives had been 
criminal Thus most of the personages, who 
had long sustained the principal characters on 
the great theatre of Europe, disappeared about 
the same tre A more known period of history 
opens at this era; other actors enter upon 
the stage, with different views, as well as dif- 
ferent passions, new contests arose, and new 
schemes of ambition occupied and disquicted 
mankind. 


Upon reviewing the transactions of any active 
period m the history of civilised nations, the 
changes which are accomplished appear wonder- 
fully disproportioned to the efforts which have 
been exerted. Conquests aie never very exten- 
sive or rapid, but among nations whose progress 
in improvement is extremely unequal When 
Alexander the Great, at the head of a gallant 
people, of simple manners, and formed to war 
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by admirable muihtary mstitutions, imvaded a 
state sunk in luxury, and enervated by excessive 
refinement, when Genchizean and Tamcilane, 
with their armies of hardy barbarians, poured 
in upon nations enfecbled by the chmate in 
which they lived, or by the arts and commerce 
which they cnitivated, these conquerois, lke a 
torent, swept every thing befoie them, sub- 
dumg kingdoms and provinces 1n as short a space 
of time as was requisite to march thiough them 
But when nations are in a state similar to each 
other, and keep equal pace im their advances 
towards refinement, they are not caposed to the 
calamity of sudden conquests ‘Their acquisitions 
of knowledge, their progress in the ait of war, 
their political sagacity and address, are nealy 
equal. The fate of states m this situation de- 
pends not on a single battle Their internal 
resources are many and various Nor are they 
themselves alone mterested in their own safety, 
or active in thew own defence. Other states 
interpose, and balance any temporary advantage 
which either party may have acquned. After 
the fiercest and most lengthened contest, all the 
rival nations aie exhausted, none are conquered. 
At length they find it necessary to conclude a 
peace, which restores to cach almost the same 
power and the same territories of which they 
were formerly in posscssion. 


Sucu was the state of Europe during the reign 
of Charles V No prince was so much superior 
to the rest in power, as to render his efforts irre- 
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sistible, and his conquests easy. No nation had 
made progress m improvement so far beyond its 
neighbours as to have acquired a very manuest 
pre-eminence. Each state derived some advan- 
tage, or was subject to some inconvenience fiom 
its situation or its climate; each was distin- 
guished by something peculiar in the genius of 
its people, or the constitution of 1ts government 
But the advantages possessed by one state were 
counterbalanced by circuinstances favourable to 
others, and this picvented any from attaining 
such supceuiority as might have been fatal to all 
The nations of Ewope im that age, as im the 
present, were like one great family there were 
some features common to all, which fixed a 
resemblance; there were ccrtam peculiarities 
conspicuous in cach, which marked a distine- 
tion. But there was not among them that 
wide diversity of character and of genius 
which, m alnost every period of history, hath 
exalted the Ewopeans above the ibhabitants 
of the other quartais of the globe, and seems 
to have destined the one to rule, and the other 


to obey 


But though the near resemblance and equality 
in improvement among the different nations of 
Ewope, prevented the reign of Charles V. from 
being distinguished by such sudden and extensive 
conquests as occur in some other periods of his- 
tory, yet, during the course of his administration, 
all the considerable states m Europe suffered 
a remarkable change m their political situation, 
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and felt the influence of events, which have not 
hitherto spent their force, but still continue to 
operate in a greater or ina less degiee. It was 
during his reign, and in consequence of the per- 
petual efforts to which his enterpnsmg ambi- 
tion roused him, that the different kingdoms of 
Ewope acquired inteinal vigour, that they dis- 
cerned the resources of which they were pos- 
sessed, that they came both to feel their own 
strength, and to know how to render it formid- 
able to others It was durng his reign, too, that 
the different kingdoms of Europe, which in for- 
mer times seemed frequently to act as if they had 
been single and disjoimed, became so thoroughly 
acquainted, and so mtimately connected with each 
othe, as to form one great political system, m 
which each took a station, wherem 1t has remain- 
ed since that time with less variation than could 
have been expected after the events of two active 
centuries, 


THE progress, however, and acquisitions of the 
house of Austria were not only greater than those 
of any other power, but more discermble and con- 
spicuous I have already enumerated the exten- 
sive teiritories which descended to Charles from 
his Austrian, Burgundian, and Spamsh ances- 
tois* To these he himself added the Imperial 
dignity , and, as if all this had been too little, the 
bounds of the habitable globe seemed to be cx- 
tended, and a new world was subjected to his 
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command. Upon his resignation, the Bugun- 
dian provinces, and the Spanish kingdoms with 
their dependencies, both in the old and new 
worlds, devolved to Pluhp But Charles trans- 
mitted his dominions to his son, in a condition 
very different from that m which he himself had 
received them They were augmented by the ac- 
cession of new provinces, they were habituated to 
obey an administration which was no less vigor- 
ous than steady, they were accustomed to expen- 
sive and persevering efforts, which, though neces- 
sary in the contests between civilised nations, had 
been little known in Europe before the sixteenth 
century The provinces of Friesland, Utrecht, 
and Overyssel, which he acquired by purchase 
from their former proprietors, and the duchy of 
Gueldres, of which he made lumself master, partly 
by force of arms, partly by the arts of negotiation, 
were additions of great value to his Burgundian 
dominions Ferdinand and Isabella had trans- 
mitted to him all the provinces of Spain, from the 
bottom of the Pyrences to the frontiers of Portu- 
gal, but as he maintained a perpetual peace with 
that kingdom, amidst the vanious efforts of his 
enterprising ambition, he made no acquisition of 
territory in that quarter 


Cyar_Frs had gained, however, a vast acces- 
sion of power m this part of his domimons By 
his success in the war with the commons of 
Castile, he exalted the regal prerogative upon 
the rums of the privileges which formerly be- 


longed to the people. Though he allowed the 
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name of the Cortes to remain, and the formality 
of holdmg it to be contimued, het reduced 1ts 
authouty and jurisdiction almost to nothing, 
and modelled it in such a manner, that it be- 
came rather a junto of the servants of the crown, 
than an assembly of the representatives of the 
people One member of the constitution being 
thus lopped off, it was impossible but that the 
other must feel the stroke, and suffer by 1t. The 
suppression of the popular power rendered the 
aristocratical less formidable The giandces, 
prompted by the wahke spnit of the age, or 
allured by the honours which they enjoyed im 
a comt, erhausted their fortunes im mulitary 
service, or In attending on the person of their 
prnece ‘They did not dread, perhaps did not 
observe, the dangerous progress of the royal 
authouty, which leaving them the vain distime- 
tion of being covered in presence of then sove- 
reign, stripped them, by degiecs, of that real 
power which thev possessed while they formed 
one body, and acted mm coneet with the people 
Charles’s suceess im abolishing the privileges of 
the commons, and m breakmg the power of the 
nobles of Castile, encomaged Philip to mvade 
the liberties of Aragon, which were still more 
extensive The Castilians, accustomec to sub- 
jection themselves, assisted im imposing the yoke 
on their more happy and independent neighbours. 
The will of the sovereign became the supreme 
law in all the kingdoms of Spain, and princes 
who were not checked m forming their plans 
by the jealousy of the people, nor controlled 
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in executing them by the power of the nobles, 
could both aim at great objects, and call forth 
the whole strength of the monarchy in order to 
attain them 


As Charles, by extending the royal preroga- 
tive, rendered the monarchs of Spain masters at 
home, he added new dignity and power to their 
crown by his foreign acquisitions He secured 
to Spain the quiet possession of the kingdom of 
Naples, which Ferdinand had usurped by fraud, 
and held with difficulty. He united the duchy 
of Milan, one of the most fertile and populous 
Italian provinces, to the Spanish crown, and left 
his successors, even without taking their other 
territories into the account, the most considerable 
princes in Italy, which had been long the theatre 
of contention to the great powers of Europe, and 
in which they had struggled with emulation to 
obtain the superiority When the French, in 
conformity to the treaty of Chatcau-Cambresis, 
withdrew their forces out of Italy, and finally 
relinquished all their schemes of conquest on that 
side of the Alps, the Spanish domimuons then rose 
in importance, and enabled their kings, as long 
as the monarchy retamed any degree of vigour, 
to presei.e the chief sway in all the transactions 
of that country But whatever accession, either 
of interior authority or of foreign dominion, 
Charles gained for the monarchs of Spain in 
Europe, was inconsiderable when compared with 
his acquisitions in the New World. He added 
there, not provinces, but empires to his crown. 
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He conquered territones of such immense ex- 
tent, he discovered such mexhaustible veins of 
wealth, and opened such boundless prospects of 
every kind, as must have roused his successo1, and 
have called him forth to action, though ns amb:- 
tion had been much less ardent than that of 
Phihp, and must have rendered him not only en- 
terprising but formidable. 


WHuitE the elder branch of the Austrian family 
rose to such pre-eminence in Spain, the younger, 
of which Ferdmand was the head, giew to be 
considerable in Germany The ancient heredi- 
tary dominions of the house of Austna in Gei- 
many, united to the kingdom of Hungery and 
Bohemia, which Feidmand had acquired by 
mariage, formed a respectable powcr , and when 
the Imperial dignity was added to these, Fer- 
dinand possessed territories more extensive than 
had belonged to any prince, Charles V_ ex- 
cepted, who had been at the head of the Kmpire 
during several ages Fortunately for Europe. 
the disgust which Philip conceived on account of 
Ferdinand’s refusmg to relinquish the Imperial 
crown in his favour, not only prevented for some 
time the separate members of the house of Aus- 
tria from acting in concert, but occasioned be- 
tween them a visible alienation and 11valship 
By degrees, however, regard to the interest of 
their family extinguished this impolitical animo- 
sity The confidence which was natural returned, 
the aggrandising of the house of Austria became 
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the common obycct of all their schemes; they 
gave and received assistance alternately towards 
the execution of them, and each derived consi- 
deration and importance fiom the other’s success. 
A family so great and so aspiring, became the 
general object of jealousy and terror All the 
power, ag well as policy, of Kurope were exerted, 
during a century, mm order to check and humble 
it Nothing can give a more stnking idea of 
the ascendant which it had acquired, than that 
after its vigour was spent with extraordmary 
exeitions of its strength, after Spain was become 
only the shadow of a great name, and its mo- 
narchs were sunk into debihty and dotage, the 
house of Austria still continued to be formidable 
The nations of Europe had so often felt 1ts su 
perior powel, and had been so constantly em- 
ployed m guarding against it, that the dread of 
it became a kind of political habit, the mfluence 
of which remained when the eauses which had 
formed it ceased to cast 


Wrurtr the house of Austia went on with suclt 
success in enlarging its domimions, France made 
no considerable acquisition of new teniutory 
Allits schemes of conquest in Italy had proved 
abortive, it had hitherto obtamed no establish- 
ment of consequence in the New World, and 
after the continued and vigorous efforts of fow 
suceessive reigns, the confines of the kingdom 
were much the same as T.ows XI had left them 
But though Franee made not such large strides 
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towards dominion as the house of Austria, it 
continued to advance by steps which were more 
secure, because they were gradual and less ob- 
served. The conquest of Calais put it out of the 
power of the Enghsh to mvade France but at 
thar utmost perl, and deliveied the French 
from the dread of their ancient enemies, who, 
previous to that event, could at any time pe- 
netrate into the kingdom by that avenue, and 
thereby ictard or defeat the execution of their 
best-concerted enteiprises agamst any foicign 
power, The impoitant acqusition of Metz 
covered that part of their fiontie: which formerly 
was most feeble, and lay most exposed to msult 
France, from the time of its obtamming these ad- 
ditional secmitics against exteinal mvasion, must 
be deemed the most powerful kmgdom m Eu- 
rope, and 1s moie fortunately situated than any 
on the Continent, either for conquest or defence, 
From the confines of Artois to the bottom of the 
Pyrenees, and from the British channel to the 
frontiers of Savoy and the coast of the Mcditer- 
ranean, its territories lay compact and unmuingled 
with those of any other power Several of the 
considerable provinces, which had contracted a 
spirit of independence by their having becn Jong 
subject to the great vassals of the crown, who 
were often at vanance or at war with their 
master, were now accustomed to recognise and 
to obey one sovereign As they became mem- 
bers of the same monaichy, they assumed the 
sentiments of that body into which they were 
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incorporated, and co-operated witli zeal towards 
promoting its interest and honour ‘The power 
and influence wrested from the nobles were 
seized by the crown. The people were not ad- 
mitted to share in these spoils; they gamed no 
new privilege; they acquired no additional 
weight in the legilature It was not for the 
sake of the people, but 12 order to extend their 
own prerogative, that the monarchs of France 
had laboured to humble their great vassals _ Sa- 
tisfied with having brought them under entire 
subjection to the crown, they discovered no so- 
licitude to free the people from their ancicnt 
dependence on the nobles of whom they held, 
and by whom they were often oppressed 


A MONARCH, at the head of a kingdom thus 
united at home, and secure from abroad, was 
entitled to form great designs, because he felt 
himself in a condition to exccute them ‘The 
foreign wars which had continued with little m- 
teiruption from the accession of Charles VIII 
had not only cherished and augmented the martial 
genius of the nation, but, by murmg the troops, 
duiing the course of long service, to the fatigues 
of war, and accustoming them to obedience, had 
added the force of disupline to then natural ai- 
dou =A gallant and active body of nobles, who 
considered themselves as idle and uscless, unless 
when they were in the field, who were hardly 
acquainted with any pastime or exercise but what 
was military, and who knew no road to power, 
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or fame, or wealth, but war, would not have 
suffered their sovereign to remain long in mac- 
tion The people, little acquamted with the 
arts of peace, and always icady to take aims at 
the command of their superiors, were accus- 
tomed, by the expense of long wars cariiecd on 
in distant countnes, to bear impositions, which, 
however inconsiderable they may seem if esti- 
mated by the cxorbitant iate of modern exac- 
tions, appear immense when compared with the 
sums levied m Fiance, or m any other country 
of Europe, previous to the reign of Lows X1 
As all the members of which the state was com- 
posed were thus impatient for action, and ca- 
puble of great efforts, the schemes and operations 
of France must have been no less formidable to 
Kurope than those of Spam ‘The superior ad- 
vantages of its situation, the contiguity and com- 
pactness of its teriitoies, together with the pe- 
culiar state of its political constitution at that 
juncture, must have rendered its enteiprises still 
more alarming and more decisive ‘The King 
possessed such a degree of power as gave him the 
entire command of his subjects, the people weie 
strangers to those occupations and habits of life 
which render men aveise to war, or unfit for it, 
and the nobles, though reduced to the subord- 
nation necessary m a regular goveinment, still 
retained the hgh undaunted spint which was the 
effect of their ancient independence The vigour 
of the feudal times remained, their anaichy was 
at an end, and the Kings of Fiance could avail 
themselves of the martial ardour which that 
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singular institution had kindled or kept alive, 
without being exposed to the dangers or imcon- 
veniences which aic mseparable from it when in 
entire force. 


A. KINGDOM 1n such a state is, perhaps, capable 
of greater mulitary efforts than at any other 
period in its progress But how formidable or 
how fatal soever to the other nations of Europe 
the power of such a monarchy mght have been, 
the civil wars which bioke out m France saved 
them at that juncture from fecling its effects 
These wars, of which religion was the pretext 
and ambition the cause, wherein great abilities 
weie displayed by the leaders of the different 
factions, and httle conduct or firmness were ma- 
mifested by the crown under a succession of weak 
princes, kept France occupied and embroiled 
for half a century Durmg these commotions 
the internal stiength of the kingdom was much 
wasted, and such a spirit of anaichy was spread 
among the nobles, to whom iebellion was fam- 
hai, and the restramt of laws unknown, that a 
considerable interval became requisite, not only 
for recruiting the internal vigom of the nation, 
but for re-establishing the authonty of the 
prince, so that 1t was long before France could 
turn her whole attention towards foreign trans- 
actions, or act with her proper force in foreign 
wais It was long before she rose to that as- 
cendant m Europe which she has maintained 
smee the administration of Cardinal Richheu, 
and which the situation as well-as extent of the 
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kingdom, the nature of her government, together 
with the character of her people, entitle her to 
maintain. 


WuiILe the kingdoms on the Contment grew 
into power and consequence, England lhkewise 
made consideiable progress towaids regular go- 
xernment and interior stiength Henry VIII, 
plobably without intention, and certainly with- 
out any consistent plan, of which his nature was 
incapable, pursued the scheme of depressing the 
nobility, which the policy of his father Henry VII 
had begun. The pride and capnce of lis temper 
Ied lim to employ chiefly new men im the admi- 
nistration of affans, because he found them most 
obsequious, or least scrupulous, and he not only 
confericd on them such plemtude of power, but 
exalted them to such pre-eminence in dignity, 
as mortified and degraded the anuent nobility. 
By the alicnation or sale of the chmweh lands, 
which were dissipated with a profusion not inferior 
to the rapaciousness with which they had been 
seized, as well as by the privilege granted to the 
ancient landholders of sellmg their estates, or 
disposing of them by will, an immense propceity, 
tormerly locked up, was brought imto circulation. 
This put the spint of industiy and commeice in 
motion, and gave it some considerable degrce of 
vigour The road to power and to opulence 
became open to persons of every condition A 
sudden and excessive flow of wealth from the 
West Indics proved fatal to mdustry in Spain, a 
moderate accession in England to the sum in 
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circulation gave life to commerce, awakencd the 
ingenuity of the nation, and excited it to useful 
cnterprise In France, what the nobles lost, the 
crown gained In England, the commons were 
gainers as well as the King Power and influ- 
énce accompanied of course the property which 
they acquired ‘They rose to consideration among 
their fellow-subjects, they began to feel their 
own importance, and, extending tlicn mfluence 
in the legislative body giadually, and often when 
neither they themselves nor others foresaw all 
the effects of then claims and pretensions, they 
at last attamed that Iugh authority to which 
the Bnitish constitution 15 mdebted for the ex- 
istence, and must owe the preservation, of its 
hberty At the same time that the English 
constitution advanced towaids perfection, seve- 
ral circumstances brought on a change in the 
ancient system with respect to forcign powers, 
and introduced another more beneficial to the 
nation As soon as Hemy disclaimed the su- 
premacy of the Papal Sce, and broke off all 
connexion with the Papal court, considerable 
sums were saved to the nation, of which it had 
been annually dramed by 1ennttances to Rome 
fo. dispensations and indulgences, by the ex- 
pense of pilgiimages mto foreign countiies,* 
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* The logs which the nation sustained by most of these 
articles 1s obvious, and must have been gieat Even that 
by pilgumages was not considerable In the vea 118, 
license was obtained by no fewer than 910 persons to visit 
the shrine of St James of Compostello in Spam  Rymer 
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or by payment of annates, first-fruits, and a 
thousand other taxes which that artful and rapa- 
cious court levied on the ercdulity of mankind 
The exercise of a junsdiction different from 
that of the civil power, and claiming not only 
to be independent of it, but superior to it, a wild 
solecism in government, apt not only to perplex 
and disquiet weak minds, but tending directly 
to disturb society, was finally abolished  Go- 
vernment became more simple as well as more re- 
spectable, when no rank or character exempted 
any person from bemg amenable to the same 
courts as other subjects, from being tried by the 
same judges, and from being acquitted or con- 
demned by the same laws 


By the loss of Calas the English were ex- 
cluded from the Contment All schemes for in- 
vading France became, of course, as chimerical 
as they had formerly been pernicions The 
views of the English were confined, first by ne- 
cessity, and afterwards from choice, within their 
own island ‘That rage for conquest which had 
possessed the nation during many ccnturies, 
and wasted its strength in perpetual and fruit- 
less wars, ceased at length Those active spirits 
which had known and followed no profession 
but war, sought for occupation in the arts of 
peace, and their country was benefited as much 


vol x p In 1434, the number of pilgrims to the 
same place was 2460 Ibid p In 1445, they were 
2100, vol xi p 
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by the one as 1t had suffered by the other The 
nation, which had been exhausted by frequent ex- 
peditions to the Continent, recruited 1ts numbers, 
and acquired new strength; and when roused by 
any extraordinary exigency to take part in foreign 
operations, the vigour of its efforts was propor- 
tionably great, because they were only occasional, 
and of short continuance. 


Tur same principle which had led England 
to adopt this new system with regard to the 
powers on the Continent, occasioned a change 
in its plan of conduct with respect to Scotland, 
the only foreign state with which, on account of 
its situation in the same island, the English had 
such a close connexion as demanded their per- 
petual attention. Instead of prosecuting the 
ancient scheme of conquering that kingdom, 
which the nature of the country, defended by a 
brave and hardy people, rendered dangerous, 1f 
not impracticable, 1t appeared more eligible to 
endeavour at obtammg such influence im Scot- 
Jand as might exempt England from any danger 
or disquict from that quarter. ‘The national 
poverty of the Scots, together with the violence 
and animosity of their factions, rendered the 
execution of this plan easy to a people far supe- 
rior to them in wealth The leading men of 
greatest power and popularity were gained, the 
ministers and favourites of the crown were cor- 
rupted, and such absolute direction of the 
Scottish councils was acquired, as rendered the 
operations of the one kingdom dependent, 1a 
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a great measure, on the sovereign of the other 
Such perfect external security, added to the inte- 
rior advantages which England now possessed, 
must soon have raised it to new consideration and 
importance, the long reign of Elizabeth, equally 
conspicuous for wisdom, for steadiness, and for 
vigour, accelerated its progress, and carricd it with 
greater rapidity towards that elevated station which 
it hath since held among the powers of Europe 


Durine the period in which the political state 
of the great kingdoms underwent such changes, 
revolutions of considerable importance happened 
in that of the secondary or inferior powers ‘Those 
in the Papal court are most obvious, and of most 
extensive consequence. 


In the Preliminary Book, I have mentioned 
the mse of that spiritual jurisdiction, which the 
Popes claim as Vicars of Jesus Christ, and have 
traced the progress of that authority which they 
possess as temporal princes* Previous to the 
reign of Charles V, there was nothing that 
tended to circumseribe or to moderate their au- 
thority, but science and philosophy, which began 
to revive and to be cultivated The progress of 
these, however, was still inconsiderable, they 
always operate slowly, and it 1s long before 
their influence reaches the people, or can pro- 
duce any sensible effect upon them They may, 
perhaps, gradually, and m a long course of yeais, 


* Vol. I, p 149, &c 
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undermine and shake an established system of 
false religion, but there is no mstance of their 
having oveiturned one The battery is too feeble 
to demolish those fabrics which superstition raises 
on deep foundations, and can strengthen with the 
most consummate art 


JLutTHEer had attacked the Papa] supremacy 
with other weapons, and with an impctuosity 
more formidable The time and manner of his 
attack concurred with a multitude of crcum- 
stances, which have been explained, im giving 
him immediate success. The charm which had 
bound mankind for so many ages was broken at 
once The human mind, which had continued 
long as tame and passive, as if 1t had been formed 
to believe whatever was taught, and to bear 
whatever was imposed, roused of a sudden, and 
became inquisitive, mutinous, and disdainful of 
the yoke to which it had hitherto submitted. 
That wonderful ferment and agitation of mind, 
which, at this distance of time, appears unac- 
countable, or 1s condemned as extiavagant, was 
so general, that it must have been excited by 
causes which were natural, and of powerful effi- 
eacy ‘The kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
England, and Scotland, and almost one-half of 
Germany, threw off their allegiance to the Pope; 
abolished his jurisdiction within their territeries ; 
and gave the sanction of law to modes of disci- 
pline and systems of doctrine, which were not 
only independent of his power, but hostile to it. 
Nor was this spirit of innovation confined to those 
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countries which openly revolted from the Pope; 
it spread through all Europe, and broke out in 
every part of it with various degrees of violence. 
It penetrated early into France, and made a quick 
piogress there. In that kingdom the number of 
converts to the opinions of the reformers was so 
great, their zeal so enterprising, and the abilities 
of their leaders so distinguished, that they soon 
ventured to contend for superiority with the 
established church, and were somctimes on the 
point of obtaming it. In all the provinces of 
Germany which continued to acknowledge the 
Papal supremacy, as well as in the Low Coun- 
tries, the Protestant doctrines were secretly 
taught, and had gained so many proselytes, that 
they were ripe for revolt, and were restramed 
mercly by the diead of their rulers from imitat- 
ing the example of their neighbours, and assert- 
ing their dependence. Even in Spain and mm 
Italy, symptoms of the same disposition to shake 
off the yoke appeared. The pretensions of the 
Pope to infallible knowledge and supreme power 
were treated by many persons of eminent lcarn- 
ing and abilities with such scorn, or attacked 
with such vehemence, that the most vigilant 
attention of the civil magistrate, the highest 
strains of pontifical authority, and all the mgour 
of inquisitorial jurisdiction, were requisite to 
check and extinguish it. 


THE defection of so many opulent and power- 
ful kingdoms from the Papal See, was a fatal 


blow to its grandeur and power. It abridged the 
VOL IV. Y 
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dominions of the Popes in extent, it diminished 
their revenucs, and left them fewer rewards to 
bestow on the ecclesiastics of various denom1- 
nations, attached to them by vows of obedience 
as well as by ties of interest, and whom they 
employed as imstruments to establish or support 
their usurpations in every part of Europe The 
countries, too, which now disclaimed their autho- 
rity, were those which formerly had been most 
devoted to it The empire of superstition differs 
from every other specics of dominion, its powcr 
is often greatest, and most implicitly obeyed in 
the provinces most remote from the seat of go- 
vernment, while such as are situated nearer to 
that, are more apt to discern the artifices by 
which it is upheld, or the 1mpostures on which 
it is founded The personal frailties or vices of 
the Popes, the errors as well as corruption of 
their administration, the ambition, venality, and 
deceit which reigned in their courts, fell imme- 
diately under the observation of the Italians, 
and could not fail of diminishing that respect 
which begets submission But m Germany, 
England, and the more remote parts of Eu- 
rope, these were either altogether unknown, or 
being only known by report, made a shghter 
impression. Veneration for the Papal dignity 
increased accordingly in these countries m_ pro- 
portion to their distance from Rome, and that 
veneration, added to their gross ignorance, ren- 
dered them cqually credulous and passive. In 
tracing the progress of the Papal domination, 
the boldest and most successful imstances of en- 
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croachment are to be found in Germany and 
other countries distant from Italy In _ these 
its impositions were heaviest, and its exactions 
the most rapacious, so that im estimating the 
diminution of power which the Court of Rome 
suffered m consequence of the Reformation, not 
only the number but the character of the people 
who revolted, not only the great extent of ter- 
ultory, but the cxtraordimary obsequiousness of 
the subjects which it lost, must be taken in the 
account 


Nor was 1t only by this defection of so many 
kingdoms and states which the Reformation 
occasioned, that it contributed to diminish the 
power of the Roman Pontiffs. It obliged them 
to adopt a different system of conduct towards 
the nations which still continued to recognise 
their junsdiction, and to govern them by new 
maxims and with a milder spint. The Refor- 
mation taught them, by a fatal example, what 
they seem not before to have apprehended, that 
the credulity and patience of mankind might 
be overburdened and exhausted. They became 
afraid of venturing upon any such exeition of 
their authority as might alarm or exasperate their 
subjects, and excite them to a new revolt They 
saw a rival church established im many countries 
of Europe, the members of which were on the 
watch to observe any errors 1n their admunistra- 
tion, and eager to expose them They were 
sensible that the opmions adverse to their power 
and usurpations, were not adopted hy their ene- 
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people who still adhered to them. Upon all these 
accounts, 1t was no longer possible to lead or to 
govern their flock in the same manner as in 
those dark and quiet ages when faith was im- 
plicit, when submission was unreserved, and all 
tamely followed and obeyed the voice of their 
pastor. From the era of the Reformation, the 
Popes have ruled rather by address and manage- 
ment than by authority Though the style of 
their decrees be still the same, the effect of them 
is very different Those Bulls and Interdiets 
which, before the Reformation, made the great- 
est princes tremble, have since that period been 
disregarded or despised by the most inconsider- 
able. Those bold decisions and acts of junsdic- 
tion which, during many ages, not only passed 
uncensured, but were revered as the awards of 
a sacred tribunal, would, since Luther’s appcar- 
ance, be treated by one part of Europe as the 
effect of folly or arrogance, and be detested by 
the other as impious and unjust The Popes, 
in their administration, have been obliged not 
only to accommodate themselves to the notions 
of their adherents, but to pay some regard to 
the prejudices of their enemies. They seldom 
venture to claim new powers, or even to insist 
obstinately on their ancient prerogatives, lest 
they should irritate the former; they carefully 
avoid every measure that may either excite the 
indignation or draw on them the derision of the 
latter. The policy of the court of Rome has 
become as cautious, circumspect, and timid, as 
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it was once adventurous and violent; and though 
their pretensions to mfallhibility, on which all 
their authouity 1s founded, does not allow them 
to renounce any Jurisdiction which they have at 
any time claimed or exercised, they find it cx- 
pedient to suffer many of their prerogatives to 
he dormant, and not to expose themselves to 
the msk of losimg that remamder of power 
which they still enjoy, by ill-timed attempts to- 
wards reviving obsolete pretensions. Before the 
sixteenth century, the Popes were the moveis 
and directors in every considerable enterprise ; 
they were at the head of every gicat alliance, 
and being considered as arbiters in the affairs of 
Christendom, the court of Rome was the cen- 
tre of political negotiation and intngue Since 
that time, the greatest operations in Europe 
have been carned on imdependent of them; 
they have sunk almost to a level with the other 
petty princes of Italy; they continue to claim, 
though they dare not excercise, the same spi- 
ritual junsdiction, but hardly retain any shadow 
of the temporal power which they anciently pos- 
sessed. 


But how fatal soever the Reformation may 
have been to the power of the Popes, it has 
contributed to improve the church of Rome 
both in science and in morals. The desire of 
equalling the reformers in those talents which 
had procured them respect; the necessity of 
acquiring the knowledge requisite for defending 
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their own tenets, or refuting the arguments of 
ther opponents, together with the emulation 
natural between two rival churches, engaged 
the Roman Catholic clergy to apply themselves 
to the study of useful science, which they cul- 
tivated. with such assiduity and success, that they 
have giadually become as eminent in hitcrature, 
as they were m some periods infamous for 
ignorance. The same principle occasioned a 
change no less considerable in the morals of the 
Romish clergy Various causes which have 
formerly been enumerated, had concurred in 
introducing great irregularity, and even disso- 
lution of manners, among the Popish clergy 
Luther and his adhcrents began their attach on 
the church with such vehement invectives against 
these, that, im order to remove the scandal, and 
silence their dceclamations, greater decency of 
conduct became necessaly The 1cformers 
themselves were so emiment not only for the 
purity, but cven austerity of thei manners, and 
had acquired such reputation among the people 
on that account, that the Roman Cathohe clagy 
must have soon lost all credit, if they had not 
endeavoured to confoim im some measure to 
their standard They knew that all thei actions 
fell under the severe imspection of the Protes- 
tants, whom enmity and emulation prompted to 
observe every vice, or even impropriety m their 
conduct, to censure them without indulgence, 
and to expose them without mercy This ren- 
dered them, of course, not only cautious to 
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avoid such enormities as might give offence, 
but studious to acquue the virtues which might 
merit praise In Spain and Portugal, where the 
tyrannical jurisdiction of the Inquisition crushed 
the Protestant faith as soon as it appeared, the 
spint of Popery contmues invariable, science 
has made small progress, and the character of 
ecclesiastics has undergone little change But 
in those countries where the members of the 
two churches have mingled freely with cach 
other, or have carried on any considerable inter- 
course, either commercial or hterary, an extra- 
ordinary alteration in the ideas, as well as in 
the morals, of the Popish ecclesiastics, 1s mani- 
fest In France, the manners of the digmtarics 
and secular clergy have become decent and ex- 
emplairy m an gh degree Many of them have 
been distinguished for all the accomplishments 
and virtues which can adorn their piofession ; 
and differ greatly from their picdeccssors before 
the Reformation, both in then maxims and in 
their conduct. 


Nor has the influence of the Reformation 
been felt only by the inferior membeis of the 
Roman Catholic church, it has extended to the 
See of Rome, to the sovereign pontiffs them- 
selves Violations of decorum, and even tres- 
passes against morality, which passed without 
censure in those ages, when neither the power 
of the Popes, nor the veneration of the people 
for their character, had any bounds; when there 
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was no hostile eye to observe the errors in their 
conduct, and no adversaries zealous to mveigh 
against them, would be lable now to the severest 
animadversion, and excite general indignation 
or horror. Instead of rivaling the courts of 
temporal princes in gajety, and surpassing them 
in licentiousness, the Popes have studied to as- 
sume manners more severe and more suitable to 
their ecclesiastical character The chair of 
St. Peter hath not been polluted during two 
centuries, by any pontiff that resembled Alex- 
ander VI., or several of his predecessors, who 
were a disgrace to religion and to human nature 
Throughout this long succession of Vopes, a 
wonderful decorum of conduct, compared with 
that of preceding ages, is observable Many of 
them, especially among the pontiffs of the pre- 
sent century, have been conspicuous for all the 
virtues becoming their high station, and by 
their humanity, their love of literatme, and 
their modeiation, have made some atonement to 
mankind for the crimes of their predeccssois 
Thus the beneficial mfluences of the Reforma- 
tion have been more extensive than they ap- 
pear on a superficial view, and this great divi- 
sion mm the Chnistian church hath contributed, 
in some measure, to increase purity of manners, 
to diffuse science, and to inspire humanity. 
History recites such a number of shocking 
events occasioned by religious dissensions, that 
it must afford peculiar satisfaction to trace any 
one salutary or beneficial effect to that source 
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from which so many fatal calamitics have 
flowed. 


THE republic of Venice, which, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, had appeared so 
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formidable, that almost all the potentates of V™™ 


Europe united in a confederacy for its destruc- 
tion, declined gradually from its ancient power 
and splendour. ‘The Venetians not only lost a 
great part of their territory in the war excited by 
the league of Cambray, but the revenues as well 
as vigour of the state were exhausted by then 
extraordinary and long-contmued efforts m their 
own defence, and that commerce by which they 
had acquired their wealth and power began to 
decay, without any hopes of its reviving All 
the fatal consequences to their republic, which 
the sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw on 
the first discovery of a passage to the East Indics 
by the Cape of Good Hope, actually took placc 
Their endeavours to prevent the Portuguese 
from establishing themselves in the East In- 
dics, not only by exciting the Soldans of Egypt, 
and the Ottoman Monarchs, to turn their arms 
against such dangerous intruders, but by afford- 
ing sccret aid to the Infidels m order to msure 
their success,* proved ineffectual. The activity 
and valour of the Portuguese surmounted every 
obstacle, and obtamed such a firm footing m 
that feitile country, as secured to them laige 
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possessions, together with an influence still more 
extensive Lisbon, instead of Venice, became 
the staple for the precious commodities of the 
Kast. The Venetians, after having possessed 
for many years the monopoly of that beneficial 
commerce, had the mortification to be excluded 
from almost any share init. The discoveries of 
the Spamards in the western world, proved no 
less fatal to ferior branches of their commerce. 
The original defects which were formeily pointed 
out in the constitution of the Venetian repub- 
lhe still continued, and the disadvantages with 
which 1t undertook any great enteiprise, in- 
cieased rather than dimimishecd The sources 
from which it derived its extraordinary riches 
and power being dncd up, the interioi vigour 
of the state declined, and, of course, its external 
operations became less formidable Long be- 
fore the middle of the sixteenth century, Venice 
ceased to be one of the principal powers m 
Kwope, and dwindled mto a secondary and 
subaltcin state But as the senate had the 
addiess to conceal the diminution of its power 
under the veil of moderation and caution, as it 
made no rash effort that could discover its 
weakness, as the symptoms of politica] decay in 
states are not soon observed, and are seldom so 
apparent to their neighbouis as to occasion any 
sudden alteration m their conduct towaids them, 
Venice contmued long to be considered and 1¢e- 
spected. She was treated not according to her 
present condition, but according to the rank 
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which she had formerly beld Charles V, as 
well as the Kings of France, his rivals, courted 
her assistance with emulation and solicitude in all 
their enterpnses Even down to the close of the 
century, Venice remained not only an object of 
attention, but a considerable seat of political ne- 
gotiation and intrigue 


Tat authority which the first Cosmo di 
Medici, and Lawrence, his grandson, had ac- 
quired in the republic of Floience, by their 
beneficence and abilities, inspired thei descend- 
ants with the ambition of usurpmg the sove- 
reignty m their country, and paved ther way 
towards it Charles V_ placed Alexander di 
Medici at the head of the republic, and to 
the natural interest and power of the family 
added the weight as well as credit of the Impc- 
rial protection Of these, his successor Cosmo, 
surnamed the Great, availed himself, and cs- 
tablishing his supreme authority on the 1ums of 
the ancient 1epublican constitution, he tians- 
mitted that, together with the title of Giand 
Duke of Tuscany, to his descendants Their 
dominions were composed of the territories 
which had belonged to the thiee common- 
wealths of Florence, Pisa, and Sicna, and form- 


ed one of the most respectable of the Itahan 
States 


Tue Dukes of Savoy, during the former part 
of the sixteenth century, possessed territories 
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which were not considerable cither for extent or 
value, and the French having seized the grcater 
part of them, obliged the reigning Duke to 
retire for safety to the strong fortress of Nice, 
where he shut himself up for several years, while 
his son, the Prince of Piedmont, endeavoured to 
better his fortune, by serving as an adventwe1 
in the armies of Spain. The peace of Chatcau- 
Cambresis restored to him his paternal dominions 
As these are environed on every hand by power- 
ful neighbours, all whose motions the Dukes 
of Savoy must observe with the greatest atten- 
tion, in order not only to guard against the 
danger of being surprised and overpowered, but 
that they may choose their side with discernment 
in those quarrels wherein it 1s impossible for 
them to avoid taking part, this peculiarity of 
their situation seems to have had no incon- 
siderable mfluence on their character. By rous- 
ing them to perpetual attention, by keeping 
their ingenuity always on the stietch, and 
engaging them m almost continual action, it 
hath formed a race of piinccs more sagacious in 
discovering their true interests, more decisive in 
their resolutions, and more dexterous in availing 
themselves of every occurrence which presented 
itself, than any perhaps that can be singled out 
in the Instory of Europe By gradual acqui- 
sitions the Dukes of Savoy have added to their 
territoiies, as well as to their own importance , 
and aspiring at length to regal dignity, which 
they obtained about half a century ago, by the 
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title of Kings of Sardima, they hold now no 
inconsiderable rank among the monarchs of 
Europe. 


THE territories which form the republic of 
the United Netherlands, were lost, during the 
first part of the s:xteenth century, among the 
numerous provinces subject to the house of 
Austria, and were then so inconsiderable, that 
haidly one opportunity of mentioning them hath 
occuried in all the busy period of this history. 
But soon after the peace of Chateau-Cambresis, 
the violent and bigoted maxims of Philip’s go- 
vernment, being carned into execution with 
unrelenting ngour by the Duke of Alva, ex- 
asperated the people of the Low Countries to 
such a degree, that they threw off the Spanish 
yoke, and asserted their ancient libertics and 
laws These they defended with a persevering 
valour, which gave employment to the arms of 
Spain during half a century, exhausted the vi- 
gour, ruined the reputation of that monarchy, 
and at last constrained their ancient masters to 
recognise and to treat with them as a free and 
independent state. This state, founded on h- 
berty, and reared by industry and economy, 
grew into great reputation, even while strug- 
gling for its existence. But when peace and 
security allowed it to enlarge its views, and to 
extend its commerce, it rose to be one of the 


most respectable as well as enterprising powers in 
Europe. 
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THE transactions of the kingdoms in the 
North of Europe, have been seldom attended to 
in the course of this history 


Russta remained buried in that barbarism and 
obscurity, from which it was called about the 
beginning of the present century, by the cre- 
ative genius of Peter the Great, who made his 
country known and formidable to the rest of 
Europe. 


In Denmark and Sweden, durmg the reign of 
Charles V., great revolutions happened in their 
constitutions, civil as well as ecclesiastical. In 
the former kingdom, a tyrant bemg degraded 
from the throne, and expelled the country, a 
new prince was called by the voice of the 
people to assume the rems of government In 
the latter, a fierce people, roused to arms by in- 
juries and oppression, shook off the Danish yoke. 
and conferred the regal dignity on its deliverer 
Gustavus Ericson, who had all the virtues of 
a hero and of a patiuiot Denmark, exhausted 
by foreign wars, or weakened by the dissensions 
between the King and the nobles, became in- 
capable of such efforts as were requisite in order 
to recover the ascendant which it had long pos- 
sessed in the North of Europe. Sweden, as soon 
as it was freed from the dominion of strangers, 
began to recruit its strength, and acquired in a 
short time such internal vigom, that it became 
the first kingdom m the North. Early in the 
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subsequent century, it rose to such a high rank BooK 
among the poweis of Europe, that it had the  XtIt. 
chicf merit in formmg, as well as conducting, “~~” 
that powerful league which protected not only 
the Protestant religion, but the liberties of Ger- 


many, against the bigotry and ambition of the 
house of Austua 
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ABSOLUTION, the form of that used by Father Totzel in 
Germany, 1 107 

Adorni, the faction of, assists the Imperial General Colonna in 
the reduction of Genoa, 1 197 

Adrian of Utrecht made preceptor to Charles V under Wilham 
de Croy, Lord of Chievres, 1.27 His character, 2b Sent 
by Charles with power to assume the regency of Castile on 
the death of his. grandfather, 34 His claim admitted by 
Cardinal Ximenes, and executed im conjunction, #) Au. 
thorised by Charles to hold the Cortes of Valencia, which 
refuses to assemble before him, 82 Made Viceroy of Castile 
on the departure of Charles for Germany, 86 rs election 
.emonstrated against by the Castilians, 25 Is chosen Pope, 
198 Retrospect of his conduct m Spain during the absence 
of Charles, 206 Sends Ronquillo to reduce the Segovians, 
who repulse him, + Sends Fonseca to besiege the city, 
who 18 repulsed by the mhabitants of Medina del Campo, 
207,208 Apologizes for Fonseca’s conduct to the people, 
209 Recals Fonseca and dismisses his troops, 2 19 
authority disclaamed by the Holy Junta, 211. Deprived of 
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power by them, 214 Huis ill reception on his arrival at 
Rome, on being chosen to the Papacy, 246 Restores the 
territories acquired by his predecessor, 2b Labours to unite 
the contending powers of Europe, 247 Publishes a bull 
for three years’ truce among them, 248 Accedes to the 
league against the French King, 7 His death,257 The 
sentiments and behaviour of the people on that occasion, 258 
A retrospect of his conduct towards the Reformers, 270 His 
brief to the Diet at Nuremberg, 2b Receives a list of griev- 
ances from the Diet, 273 His conduct to the Reformers, 
how esteemed at Rome, 275 
Africa, the Spamish troops sent by Cardinal Ximenes against 
Barbarossa defeated there, n 47 
Argues-mortes, wterview between the Emperor Charles and 
Franas there, m1 153 
Avr-la-Chapelle, the Emperor Charles crowned there, 1 102. 
Ferdinand, his brother, crowned King of the Romans theie, 
im 58 
Alarcon, Don Ferdinand, Francis I of France taken prisoner at 
the battle of Pavia, cominitted to his custody, 1 298 Con- 
ducts Francis to Spain, 309 Delivers up Francis in pur- 
suance of the treaty of Madrid, 329 Is sent ambassador to 
Francis to require the tulfilment of his treaty, 348 Pope 
Clement VIT taken prisoner by the Imperualists, 1s committed 
to his custody, 372 
Albany, John Stuart, Duke of, commands the French army sent. 
by Francis I to invade Naples, n 291 
Albert of Brandenburg, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, 
becomes a convert to the doctrines of Luther, 1 342 Ob- 
tains of Sigismund, King of Poland, the imvestiture of 
Prussia, erected into a duchy, 26 ITs put under the ban of 
the Empire, 7+ His family fixed in the mheritance ot 
Prussia, 74 Commands a body of troops in behalf of Mau- 
rice of Saxony, but endeavours to asserf an independency, 
1v 80 Defeats and takes the Duke d’Aumale prisoner, and 
ae the Emperor at Metz, 107 Is condemned by the 
mperial Chamber for his demands on the Bishops of Bam- 
berg and Wortsburgh, 117. A league formed agaist him, 
119 Is defeated by Maunce, 120 Is again defeated by 
Henry of Brunswick, 122 Is driven out of Germany, and 
dies in exile, 128 His territories 1estored to his collateral 
heirs, 25 
Albert, Elector of Mentz, the publication of mdulgences in Ger« 
many committed to him, 1 106 
Alexander V1 Pope, remarks on the pontificate of, u 186. 
Alexander di Medic: +See Medicz 
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Algiers, how it was seized by Barbarossa, m 92 Is seized by 
the brother of the same name, on the death of the former, 93. 
Is taken under the protection of the Porte, 94 Is governed. 
by Hascen-Aga in the absence of Barbarossa, 222 Is be- 
sieged by the Emperor Charles V, 226 Charles forced to 
re-embark by bad weather, 230 

Alraschid, brother of Muley-Hascen, King of Tunis, solicits the 
protection of Bai barossa agamst him, 11 95 ~—_ His treacherous. 
treatment by Barbarossa, 96 

Alva, Duke of, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, im his dis- 
pute with the Archduke Pmhp concernmg the Regency of 
Castile, 1 11 Forces the Dauphin to abandon the siege 
ot Perpignan, 1: 242 Presides at the court-martial which 
condemns the Electo: of Saxony to death, 409 Detams 
the Landgiave prisoner by the Emperor’s order, 421 =Com- 
mands under the Emperor the army destined against France, 
1v. 105 Is appomted Commander-nichief in Piedmont, 
165 + Enters the ecclesiastical territories and seizes the 
Campagna Romana, 226 Concludes a truce with the Pope, 
227 Negotiates a peace between Philip and the Pope, 
with Cardmal Caraffa, 256 Goes to Rome to ask pardon 
of the Pope for his hostilities, 257 Is sent to Paris in the 
name of Philip to espouse the Princess Elizabeth, 301 

Amerstorff, a nobleman of Holland, assomated by Charles V 
with Cardinal Ximenes 1m the regency of Castile, 11 44 

Anabaptists, the ongm of that sect deduced, 1 71) = Their 
principal tenets, 73 Their settlement at Munster, 74 
Character of their principal leaders, 26 They seize the 
uty of Munster, 75 They establish a new form of govern- 
ment there, 25 Choose Boccold King, 79 Their licen- 
tious practices, 2b A confederacy of the German Princes 
formed against them, 81 Are blockaded nm Munster by 
the Bishop, 82. The city taken, and great slanghter made 
of them, 83 Their King put to death, 84 Character 
of the sect smce that period, 85 See Matthias and Boccold 

Anglerta, his authority cited 1n proof of the extortions of the 
Flemish ministers of Charles V , 11 58. 

Anhalt, Price of, avows the opimons of Martin Luther, u. 
269 

Aannats to the court of Rome, what, 1 151 

Aragon, how Ferdinand became possessed of that kingdom, 
11 2 The Cortes of, acknowledge the Archduke Philip's 
title to the crown, 3 Ancient enmity between this king- 
dom and Castile, 8 Navarre added to this crown by the 
arts of Ferdinand, 23 Arrival of Charles V, 59 The 
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Cortes not allowed to assemble in his name, 25 The refrac- 
tory behaviour of the Aragomans,60 They refuse restitu- 
tion of the kingdom of Navarre, 7b Don John Lanuza ap- 
ointed Regeut, on the departure of Charles for Germany, 86. 
ho composes the disturbances there, 242 The moderation 
of Charles towards the insurgents on his arrival in Spain, 244. 
See Spain. 

Ardres, an mterview there between Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
of England, n 100 

Asturias, Charles, son of Philip and Joanna, acknowledged 
Prince of, by the Cortes of Castile, 1 17. 

Augsburg, a Diet called there by Charles V,1 47 His public 
entry into that city, 2 The confession of faith named from 
this city, drawn up by Melancthon, 2) Resolute behaviour 
of the Protestant Prices at, 49 Its form of government 
violently altered and rendered submissive to the Emperor, 
454 The Diet re-assembled there, 1v 9 The Dhyet takes 

art with the Emperor against the eity of Magdeburg, 18. 
Ts seized by Maurtce of Saxony, 66 ~ Another Diet at, opened 
by Ferdinand, 173 Cardinal Moroné attends the Diet as the 
Pope’s nuncio, 175 Moroné departs on the Pope’s death, 
177 Recess of the Diet on the subject of religion, 181. 
Remarks on this recess, 187 The Diet again assembled 
there, 11 430 Is intimidated by bemg surrounded by the 
Emperor’s Spanish troops, 481 The Emperor re-establishes 
the Roman worship m the churches of, 76 The Diet, by the 
Emperor’s order, petitions the Pope for the return of the 
council to Trent, 439 <A system of theology laid before the 
Diet by the Emperor, 445 The Archbishop of Mentz de- 
clares, without authority, the Diet’s acceptance of rt, 2b 

Avila, a convention of the malcontents in Spain held there, 1i 
211 A confederacy termed the Holy Junta, formed there. 
2h Which disclaims the authority of Adman, 212 The 
Holy Junta removed to Tordesillas, 213 See Junta 

Austria, by what means the House of, became so formidable in 
Germany, 1. 875 The extraordinary acquisitions of the 
House of, in the person of the Emperor Charles V., 1v. 305, 
309 


B 


Barbarossa, Horuc, his nse to the kingdom of Algiers and 
Tunis, un 46 Defeats the Spamsh troops sent against him 
by Cardinal Ximenes, 47 His parentage, 1 91 Commen- 
ces pirate with his brother Hayradin, 7 How he acquired 
possession of Algiers, 92. Infests the coasts of Spain, 93 
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Is reduced and killed by Comares the Spanish Governor of 
Oran, 2. 

Barbarossa, Hayradin, brother to the former of the same name, 
takes possession of Algiers on his brother's death, m 94 
Puts his domimons under the protection of the Grand Seig- 
nior, 26 Obtams the command of the Turkish fleet, 26 His 
treacherous treatment of Alraschid, brother to the King of 
Tums, 96 Seizes Tums, 97 Extends his depredations by 
sea, 2b Prepares to resist the Empecror’s armament against 
hum, 99 =Goletta and his fleet taken, 101 Is defeated by 
Charles, 108 Tunis taken, 104 Makes a descent on Italy, 
253 Burns Rheggio, 16 Besieges Nice in conjunction with 
the French, but 1s forced to retire, 254 Is dismissed by 
Francis, 267 

Barbary, a summary review of the revolutions of, m 90 Its 
division into independent kingdoms, 2b Rise of the piratical 
states, 91 See Barbarossa 

Barcelona, the public entry of the Emperor Charles V into that 
city, as its Count, m 36 ©The treaties of Charles with the 
Italian States, published there, 41 

Bayard, Chevalier, his character, 179 His gallant defence 
of Meziers, besieged by the Imperialists, 180 Oblhges them 
to raise the siege, 2b His noble behaviour at his death, 265. 
His respectful funeral, 266 

Bellay, M , ns erroneous account of the education of Charles V 
corrected, 1 27, Note Has account of the disastrous retreat 
of the Emperor Charles V_ from his mvasion of Provence, 
11 138 

Bible, a translation of, undertaken by Maitin I uther, and its ef- 
fects in opening the eyes of the people, 1 268 

Bicocca, battle of, between Colonna and Maresha) Lautrec, 
n 195 

Boccold or Beukles, John, a journeyman tailor, becomes a leader 
of the Anabaptists at Munster, 11 74 Succeeds Matthias in 
the direction of their affairs, 2b His enthusiastic extravagan- 
cies, 1b. Is chosen King, 79 Maries fourteen wives, 80 
Beheads one of them, 83 Is put to a cruel death at the tak- 
ing of Munster, 84 See Anabaptists 

Bohema, the Archduke Ferdimand chosen King of, n 874. 
Ferdinand encioaches on the liberties of the Bohemians, 1 
427 The Reformation introduced by John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, 428 Raise an army te no purpose, 26 —_Is closely 
confined in the citadel of Mechlin, iv 22 

Bonnwet, Admiral of France, appointed to command the inva- 
sion of Milan, n 256 MHhs character, 2b Enables Colonna 
to defend the city of Milan by his umpradent delay, 257. 
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Forced to abandon the Milanese, 264 Is wounded, and his 
army defeated by the In:pertalists, 2b Stimuletes Francs to 
an invasion of the Milanese, 285 Advises Francis to besiege 
Pavia, 287 Advises him to give battle to Bourbon, who ad- 
vanced to the relief of Pavia, 293 Is killed at the battle of 
Pavia, 296 

Bologna, an interview between the Emperor Charles V and 
Pope Clement VII there, in 37 Another meeting between 
them there, 60 

Bouillon, Robert de la Mark, Lord of, declares war against the 
Empeior Charles, at the instigation of Francis 11, 1 177 Is 
ordered by Francis to disband his troops, 178 Hh» terzitories 
reduced by the Emperor, 179 

Boulogne, besieged by Henry VIII of England, 1: 274 Taken, 
284. 

Bourbon, Charles, Duke of, his character, 11 250 The cances 
of his discontent with Francis [ , 26 His Duchess dies, 271 
Reyects the advances of Louisa the King’s mother, 252 [fis 
estate sequestered by her intrigues, 75 Negotiates secretly 
with the Emperor, 255 Is mcluded 1m a treaty between the 
Emperor and Henry VIII of Isngland, 2b Is taxed by the 
King with betraying him, which he denies, 254 Escapes to 
Jtaly, 255 Dnuects the measures of the Imperial army under 
annoy, 263 Defeats the French on the banks of the Sessia, 
265 Instigates Charles to an invasion of France, 280  Ad- 
vances to the relief of Pavia, 292 Defeats Fiancuis, and takes 
him prisoner, 296 Hastens to Madrid to secure his own ine 
terests in the interview between Charles and Francis, 312 
His kind reception by Charles, 320 Obtains a grant of the 
duchy of Milan, and 15 made General of the Imperial army, 
321) 9 Obliges Sforza to surrender Milan, 352 Is forced to 
oppress the Milanese to satisty his troops mutinying for pay, 
357 Sets Morone at liberty, and makes him his confidant, 
357, 358 Appoints Leyva Goveinor of Milan, and advances 
to invade the Pope’s territories, 350, 300 His disappointed 
troops mutiny, 861 He determines to plunder Rome, 365 
Arrives at Rome, and assaults it, 306 Fs killed, 2 

Brandenburg, Flector of, avows the opinions of Luther, 1 269 

, Albert of See Alberi 

Bruces, a league concluded there between the Fmperor and 
Hemy, VITT of England, against France, 1 182 

Brunswick, Duke of, avows the opmions of Luther, n 269 

—-—, Hemy Duke of, driven fiom hrs dommuions by the 

Protestant Princes of the league of Smalkalde, m 260 

Raises men for Fiancis, but employs them to recover his own 

dominions, 298, Is taken prisoner, 299. 
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Buda, siege of, by Ferdinand, King of the Romans, m1 218 Is 
treacherously seized by Sultan Solyman, 219 


Cc 


Cajetan, Cardinal, the Pope’s Legate in Germany, appornted to 
examine the doctrmes of Martm Luther, 1 117 Requires 
Luther peremptorily to retract his errors, 118 Requires the 
Elector of Saxony to suxrender or banish Luther, 120 His 
conduct justified, 122 

Calats, an ineffectual congress there, between the Emperor 
and Francis, unde: the mediation of Hemy VIII, 1 180 
The careless manner m which it was guarded m the reign 
of Mary, Queen of England, 1v 264 — Ineffectual 1emon- 
strances of Pulp, and Lord Wentwaoith the Governor, con- 
cerning its defenceless state, # Is invested and taken 
by the Duke of Guise, 265 The English mhabitants 
turned out, 266 Stipulations concerning, in the treaty of 
Chateau-Cambresis, 297 

Cambray, artiles of the peace concluded there between the 
Empetor Charles and Fiancis of krance, ui 31 Remarks on 
this treaty, 2b. 

€‘ampe, peace of, between Hemy VIII and Francis, m1 334 

Campeggto, Caidimal, made legate fiom Pope Clement VII to 
the second Diet at Nuremberg, u 276,277 Publishes aiti- 
cles for reforming the intunor clergy, 278 Advises Charles 
to rigorous measures agaunst the Piotest mts, 1 50 

Capitulation of the Germanic bady signed by Chales Vand 
presctibed to all his successo1s, 77 

Caraffa, Cardinal, his precipitate election, iv 193 Is appomted 
legate to Bologna, 2b ~=Reasons of his disgust with the Em- 
peror, 194 VPeisuades the Pope to solicit an alliance with 
Iiance against the Empenor, 195, 196, 201 His insidious 
commission to the cout of France, 219 His public entry 
into Paris, 220 Pxhats Hemy to break his truce with the 
Emperor, 221 Absolves Henry from his oath, 223 Nego- 
tiates a peace between the Pope and Philip, with the Duke 
d’ Alva, 256. The fate ef him and his brother on the death of 
Pope Paul, 302 

Carlostadius wnbibes the opmuons of Martin Luther at Wittem- 
berg, 1 130 His intemperate zeal, 267 Awed by the 
reproofs of Luther, 268 

Carignan besieged by the Count d’Engum, and defended by the 
Marquis de Guasto, 11 267 Guasto defeated 1m a pitched 
battle, 270 ‘The town taken, 272 
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Castaldo, Marquis of Piadeno. See Pradeno. 

Castile, how Isabella became possessed of that kmgdom, u 2 
The Archduke Philtp’s title acknowledged by the Cortes of 
that kingdom, 3 Isabella dies, and leaves her husband Fer- 
dinand of Aragon Regent, 7. Ferdinand resigns the crown 
of, 8 Ferdinand acknowledged Regent by the Cortes, 2d. 
Enmity between this kingdom and Aragon, +. The parti- 
cular dishke of the Castilians to Kerdmand, 8 The Regency 
of, jointly vested in Ferdimand, Philip, and Joanna, by the 
treaty of Salamanca, 14 Declares against Ferdinand, 15 
The Regency of, resigned by Philip to Ferdinand, 16 Philip 
and Joanna acknowledged King and Queen by the Cortes, 17 
Death of Phihp, 2 The perplexity of the Castuhans on 
Joanna’s incapacity for government, 19 Ferdmand gains 
the spc haired and the good-will of the Castilians by his pru- 
dent a agt bya 22, Oran and other places in Barbary 
annexed to,fliis kingdom by Ximenes, 23 “Ximenes appoint- 
ed Regent by Ferdinahd’s will until the arrival of Charles V , 
$1. Charles assumes the regal title, 35 Ximenes procures 
its acknowledgment, 37 The nobility depressed by Ximenes, 
38, 39 The grandees mutiny against Ximenes, 40 The 
mutiny suppressed, 2b Ximenes resumes the grants made by 
Ferdinand to the nobles, 41. The bold reply of Ximenes to 
the discontented nobles, 43. Other associates in the epee 
appointed with Ximenes, at the instigation of the Flemish 
courtiers, 44 Ximenes dies, 55 Charles acknowledged 
King by the Cortes on his arrival, with a reservation in favour 
of Ins mother Joanna, 56 The Castilians receive unfavour- 
able impressions of him, 2b Disgusted by his partiality to 
his Flemish ministers, 57 Sauvage made Chancellor, 58 
William de Croy appomted Archbishop of Toledo, 26 The 

rincipal cities confederate, and complam of their grievances, 
1 The clergy of, refuse to levy the tenth of benefices 
mianted by the Pope to Charles V., 81 Interdicted, but the 
interdict taken off by Charles’s application, 2 An imsurrec- 
tion there, 84 Increase the disaffection, 85 Cardinal Adrian 
appointed Regent on the departure of Charles for Germany, 
86 The views and pretensions of the commons m their in- 
surrections, 209 The confederacy ealled the Holy Junta 
formed, 211 The proceedings of which are carried on in the 
name of Queen Joanna, 213 Receives circulatory letters from 
Charles for the insurgents to lay down their arms, with pro- 
muses of pardon, 215 The nobles undertake to suppress the 
insurgents, 221 Raise an army against them under the 
Condé de Haro, 224. Haro gets possession of Joanna, 225 
Expedients by which they raise money for their troops, 227. 
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Unwilling to proceed to extremities with the Junta, 228 The 
army of the Junta routed, and Padilla executed, 232, 233. 
Dissolution of the Junta, 235 The moderation of Charles 
towards the insurgents on his arrival m Spain, 244. He ac- 
quires the love of the Castihans, 245 See Spain 

Catharine of Aragon 1s divorced from Henry VIII of England, 
11. 69. Dies, 160 

Cathartne & Bora, a nun, flies from her cloister, and marnes 
Martin Luther, n 340 

Catharine di Medics See Medicz 

Cam, peace concluded there between Pope Paul IV and Philip 
II. of Spain, iv 256 : 

Cercamp, negotiations for peace entered into there between Philip 
II of Spam and Henry II of France, iv 281, 290 The 
negotiations removed to Chateau-Cambresis See Chatcau- 
Cambresis 

Characters of men, rules for forming a proper estimate of them, 
11 313 Apphied to the case of Luther, 2b 

Charles TV Emperor of Germany, his observations on the man- 
ners of the clergy, in his letter to the Archbishop of Metz, 1 
139, Note 

Charles V , Emperor, ns descent and birth, u 1 How he came 
to inherit such extensive dommuions, 2. Acknowledged Prince 
of Asturias by the Cortes of Castile, 17 His father Phihp 
dies, 2b Jealousy and hatred of his grandfather Ferdinand 
towards him, 23 Left heir to his dominions, 26 Death of 
Ferdinand, 46 His education committed to William de Croy, 
Lord of Chievres, 2 Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be ft. 
preceptor, 27 The first opening of his character, 29 As- 
sumes the government of Flanders, and attends to business, 25 
Sends Cardinal Adrian to be Regent of Castile, who executes 
it jomtly with Ximenes, 34 Assumes the regal title, 35 His 
title admitted with difficulty by the Castihan nobility, 37 
Persuaded to add associate Regents to Ximenes, 44 His 
Flemish court corrupted by the avarice of Chievres, 47 Per. 
suaded by Ximenes to visit Spain, but how that journey 1s 
retarded, 48, 49 The present state of his affairs, 49 Con- 
cludes a peace at Noyen with Francis I of France, and the 
conditions of the treaty, 76 Arrivesin Spain, 52 His un- 
grateful treatment of Ximenes, 54 His public entry into 
Valladolid, 55 Is acknowledged King by the Cortes, who 
vote him a free mft, 56 The Castilians receive unfavourable 
impressions of him, 26 Disgusts them by his partiality to his 
Flemish ministers, 57 Sets out for Aragon, 59 Sends his 
brother Ferdinand to visit their grandfather Maximilian, 2 
Cannot assemble the Cortes of Aragon in his own name, 26 
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The opposition made by that assembly to his desires, 25 Re- 
fuses the application of Francis I for restitution of the king. 
dom of Navarre, 60 Neglects the remonstrances of the 
Castilans, 61 Death of the Emperor Maximilian, 62 View 
of the present state of Europe, 68 How Maximilian was 
obstructed in securing the Empire to him, 63 Francis J 
aspnes to the Imperial crown, 64 Circumstances favourable 
to the pretensions of Charles, 2% 68 The Swiss Cantons 
espouse his cause, 69. Apprehensions and conduct of Pope 
Leo X on the occasion, 70,71 Assembling of the Diet at 
Frankfort, 72 Fredemc Duke of Saxony refuses the offer of 
the Empire, and votes for hin, 73, 74 And refuses the pre- 
sents offered by his ambassadois, 75 Concurring circumstances 
which favoured his election, 76 hs election, 77 Signs 
and confirms the capitulation of the Germanic body, 77, 78 
The election notified to him, 78 — Assumes the title of Mayes- 
ty, 79 Accepts the Imperial dignity offered by the Count 
Palatine, ambassadér from the Elector, 80 The clergy ot Cas- 
tile refuse the tenth of benefices granted him by the Pope, :) 
Precures the interdict the kingdom 1s laid under for 1efusal, 
to be taken off, 8]. Timpowers Cardinal Adrian to hold the 
Cortes of Valencia, 82 ‘The nobles refuse to assemble with- 
out his presence, 82, 83 Authorises the insurgents there to 
continue in arms, 76 Summons the Cortes of Castile to mcct 
in Galicia, «6 = Narrowly escapes with his Flemish mmuistc's 
fiom an imsurrection on that account, 84 Obtains a don. tive 
fiom the Cartes, 80 Prepares to leave Spain, and appormts 
Regents, 72 Embarks, 87 Motives of this journey, 84 
Rise of the rivalship between him and Francis I 90 Courts 
the favour of Henmiy VIII of England and his minster Car- 
dinal Wolsey, 96 Visits Henry at Dover, 99 Piomucs 
Wolsey his interest for the papacy, 100 Has a second ite)- 
view with Henry at Gravelines, 101 Offers to submit his 
differences with Fiancis to Henry’s arbitration, 2b His mag- 
nificent coronation at A1x-la-Chapelle, 102 Calls a Diet at 
Worms to check the Reformers, 103 Causes which hindered 
his espousing the paity of Martin Luther, 161 Grants Lu- 
ther a safe-conduct to the Diet of Worms, 162 An edict 
published agamst him, 164 Hus embarrassment at this time, 
168 Concludes an alliance with the Pope, 172 The con- 
ditions of the treaty, 172,173 Death of his minster Chic- 
vres, and ita advantages to him, 173, 174 Invasion of Na- 
varre by Franas, 175 The French driven out, and then 
General L’Esparre taken prisoner, 177 War declaied against 
him by Robert dela Mark, Lord of Bouillon, who ravages 
Luxemburg, 177,178 Reduces Bouillon and mvades Fiance, 
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179 His demands at the Congress at Calais, 181 Has an 
interview with Cardinal Wolsey at Bruges, and concludes a 
league with Henry VIII against France, 182 Pope Leo de- 
elares for him against France, 186,187 The French driven 
out of Milan, 190,195 Visits England m his passage to 
Spain, 198 Cultivates the good-will of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
creates the Earl of Suriy his High-Admral, 199 Grants the 
island of Malta to the Kmghts of St John, expelled froin * 
Rhodes by Solyman the Magmificent, 202 Arrives in Spain, 
203 <A retrospect of his proceedings in relation to the insu- 
rections in Spain, 215 = [ssues circulatory letters for the im- 
surgents to lay down their arms, with promises of pardon, zh 

His prudent moderation towards the insurgents on his arrival 
in Spam, 244 Acquires the love of the Castih ms, 245 kn- 
ters into a league with Charles, Duke of Bourbon, 253° Why 
he did not endeavour to get Wolsey elected Pope, 259  Jn- 
vades Guienne and Burgundy, but without success, 269 Hiss 
troops in Milan mutiny for want of pay, but are pacified by 

Moroneé, 264 Undertakes an invasion of Provence, °80 Or- 
ders Pescara to besiege Marseilles, 281 Pescara obhged to 
retue, 282 Dusconcerted by the Fiench overrunning the 
Milanese again, 286 The revenues of Naples mortgaged to 
raise money, 287 His troops defeat Francis, and take hin 
piisoner at the battle of Pavia, 296 His affected moderation 
at receiving the news, 298, 299  Avails himself of a treaty 
concluded between Lannoy and Pope Clement, but refuses to 
ratify it, 305 His army in Pavia mutmy, and are obliged to 
be disbanded, 305, 206 His dehber:tions on the prope: im- 
provement of his disadvantages, 306, 307 His propo itions 
to Francis, 308 After many delays giants Sforza the m- 
vestiture cf Milan, 211  Moroneé’s intrigues betr>yed to him 
bv Pescara, 316 Orders Pescara to continue his nc gotiations 
with Moone, 25 Ths nigorous treatment of Francis, 318 

Visits Francis, 319 Hiskind reception of the Dukc of Bour- 
bon, 920 Grants Bombon the duchy of Milan, and appomts 
him General in cliet of the Imperial army there, 321 Fruit- 
less negotiations for the delivery of Francis, 322 Treaty of 
Ma ind with Fiancus, 324 Delivers up Fiancis, 329 Marries 
Isabella of Portugal, 330 An alliance formed against him at 
Cognac, 345 Sends ambassadors to Francis to require the 
fulfilment of the treaty of Madiid, 848 Prepares for war 
against Francis, 350 The Pope reduced to an accommoda- 
tion with him, 355 The exhausted state of his finances, 
356 His troops under Bourbon distiessed and mutinous 
for want of pay, 357 Bourbon assaults Rome and 1s slain, 
but the city taken, 368 The Prince of Orange General on 
Bouibon’s death, takes the castle of St. Angelo, and the Pope 
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igoner, 371. The Emperor’s conduct on that occasion, 2. 

18 dissensions with the Pope, how far favonrable to the 
Reformation, 375 His instructions to the Diet at Spires, 2b 
His manifesto against the Pope, and letter to the Cardinals, 
376 France and England league against him, m 3 Is re- 
fused supplies by the Cortes of Castile, 9 Delivers the Pope 
fora ransom, 2 His overtures to Henry and Francis, 11 
Their declaration of war against him, 13 Is challenged by 
Francis to smgle combat, 14 Andrew Doria revolts from 
Francis to him, 21. His forces defeat the French 1m Italy, 
238, 26 His motives for desiring an accommodation, 27 
Concludes a separate treaty with the Pope, 29 Terms of the 
peace of Cambray concluded with Francis by the mediation 
of Marg#ret of Austria and Louis of France, 30 Remarks 
on the advantages gained by him in this treaty, and on his 
conduct of the war, 31 Visits Italy, 36 His policy on his 
public entry nto Barcelona, 37 Has an interview with the 
pope at Bologna, 26 Motives for his moderation in Italy, 38 
His treaties with the States of, 39 Is crowned King of 
Lombardy and Emperor of the Romans, 41 Summons a 
Diet at Spires to consider the state of religion, 43 His de- 
liberations with the Pope respecting the expediency of calling 
a general council, 45 Appomts a Diet at Augsburg, 47. 
Makes a public entry into that city, 2+ His endeavours to 
check the Reformation, 75 Resolute behaviour of the pro- 
testant princes towards him, 49 His severe decree against 
the Protestants, 2b Proposes his brother Ferdinand to be 
elected King of the Romans, 51 Is opposed by the Pio- 
testants, 53 Obtains his election, 25 Is desirous of an ac- 
commodation with the Protestants, 57 Concludes a treaty 
with them at Nuremberg, #4 Raises an army to oppose the 
Turks under Solyman, and obliges him to retire, 59 Has 
another interview with the Pope, and presses him to call a 
general council, 60 Procures a league of the Italian States 
to secure the peace of Italy, 63 Arrives at Barcelona, 2d 
His endeavours to prevent the negotiations and meeting be- 
tween the Pope and Francis, 67 Undeitakes to expel Bar- 
baiossa from Tunis, and restore Muley Hascen, 98 Lands 
in Africa, and besieges Goletta, 100 Takes Goletta, and 
seizes Barbaiassa’s fleet, 102, 108 Defeats Barbarossa, and 
takes Tunis, 103, 104 Restores Muley-Hascen, and the 
treaty between them, 103 The glory acquired by this en- 
terprise, and the delivery of the Christian captives, 106 
Seizes the Duchy of Milan on the death of Francis Sforza, 
122 His policy with regard to it, 2 Prepares for war 
with Francis, 123 His mvectives against Francis at Rome 
before the Pope in council, 124 Remarks on this transac- 
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tion, 127. Invades France, 130 Enters Provence, and 
finds it desolated, 135. Besiges Marseilles and Arles, 136 
His miserable retreat from Provence, 138. + His invasion of 
Picardy defeated, 189 Is accused of poisommng the Dauphin, 
141  Improbability of its truth, 142 Conjecture concern- 
ing the Dauphin’s death, % Flanders mvaded by Francis, 
144. A suspension of arms in Flanders, how negotiated, 145. 
A truce in Piedmont, 146. Motives to these truces, 26 Ne- 
gotiations for peace with Francis, 149 Concludes a truce for - 
ten years at Nice, 151 Remarks on the war, 152 An in- 
terview with Francis, 2%. Courts the fmendship of Henry 
VIII of England, 160 Indulges the Protestant princes, 
161 Qwets their apprehensions of the Cathohc league, 
166 His troops mutiny, 169 Assembles the Cortes of 
Castile, 2% Destroys the ancient constitution of the Cortes, 
171 + Instance of the haughty spint of the Spanish 
grandees, 172. Desires pernnssion of Francis to pass 
through France to the Netherlands, 181 Hus reception in 
France, 182 Hus ngorous treatment of Ghent, 186 Re- 
fuses to fulfil his engagements to Francis, 188 Appoints a 
friendly conference between a deputation of Catholic and Pro- 
testant divines before the Diet at Ratisbon, 211 Result of 
this conference, 213 Grants a private exemption from op- 
pressions to the Protestants, 214 | Undertahes to reduce 
Algiers, 222 Is near being cast away by a violent storm, 
225 Lands near Algiers, 25 Hus soldiers exposed to a vio- 
lent tempest and rain, 227 His fleet shattered, 228 His 
fortitude under these disasters, 230 Leaves his enterprise, 
and embarks again, 23] ~—Is distressed with another storm at 
sea, 3) Takes advantage of the French mvasion of Spain to 
obtain subsidies from the Cortes, 242 His treaty with Po.- 
tugal, 243 Concludes a league with Henry VII], 244. 
Particulars of the treaty, 247 Overruns Cleves, and his bar- 
barous treatment of the town of Duren, 250 Huis behaviour 
to the Duke of Cleves, 251  Besieges Landrecy, 2b Is join- 
ed by an English detachment, 2% Is forced to retire, 252 
Courts the favour of the Protestants, 259 His negotiations 
with the Protestants at the Diet of Spires, 261 Procures the 
concurrence of the Diet in a war against Francis, 265. Ne- 
gotiates a separate, peace with the King of Denmark, 266 
Invades Champagne, and invests St Disier, 273 Want of 
concert between his operations and those ef Henry, who now 
invades France, 274. Obtams St Dusier by artifice, 275 His 
distresres and happy movements, 277 Concludes a separate 
peace with Francis, 279 His motives to this peace, 280 His 
advantages by this treaty, 283. Obliges himself by a private 
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article to exterminate the Protestant heresy, 2b Is cruelly 
afflicted with the gout, 286 Dhret at Worms, 288 Arrives 
at Worms, and alters his conduct toward the Protestants, 291 

His conduct on the death of the Duke of Orleans, 295 His 
dissimulation to the Landgrave of Hesse, 315 Concludes a 
truce with Solyman, 320 Holds a Diet ut Ratisbon, 321 

His declaration to the Protestant deputies, 326 His treaty 
with the Pope, concluded by the Cardinal of Trent, 26 His 
circular letter to the Protestant members of the Germanic 
body, 327 The Protestants levy an army against him, 336 

Is unprepared against them, 337 Puts them under the ban 
of the Lmpire, $39 The Protestants declare war against him, 
341 Marches to join the troops sent by the Pope, 344 Far- 
nese, the Pope’s legate, returns in disgust, 345 His prudent 
declension of an action with the Protestants, 348 Is jomed 
by his Flemish troops, 349 Proposals of peace made by the 
Protestants, 360 Their army disperse, $61 Flis rigorous 
treatment of the Protestant Princes, 304 Dismisses part of 
his army, 367 The Pope recals his troops, 368 His reflec- 
tion on Fiesco’s insurrection at Genoa, 385 Is alarmed at 
the hostile prepaiations of Francis, 391 Death of Francs, 
393 A parallel drawn between him and Francis, 26 Conse- 
quences of Francis’s death to him, 397 Marches against the 
Klecto: of Saxony, 398 Passes the Elbe, 399 Defeats the 
Saxon amy, 404 Takes the [lector prisoner, 405 Huis 
harsh reception of him, 406 Invests Wittemberg, 407 

Condemns the Elector to death by 2 court-martial, 409 The 
Elector by treaty surrenders the Electorate, 411 The haish 
terms imposed by him on the Landgrave of Hesse, 416 — Ehs 
haughty reception of the Landgrave, 419 Detams him pri- 
soner, 421 Seizes the wailike stores of the League, 426 

His cruel exactions, 427 Assembles a Diet at Augsburg, 
450  Intumidates the Diet by his Spanish troops, 2b Re- 
establishes the Romish worship m the churches of Augsburg, 
4381 Seizes Placentia, 436 Orders the Diet to petition the 
Pope for the return of the council to Trent, 439 Protests 
against the Council of Bologna, 441 Causes a system of 
faith to be prepared for Geimany, 443 Lays it before the 
Diet, 445 The Interim opposed, 451 And rejected by 
the Imperial cities, 452 Reduces the city of Augsburg to 
submission, 453 Repeats the same violence at Ulm, 454. 
Caries the Elector and Landgrave with him into the Low 
Countries, 456 Procures his son Philip to be recoguised by 
the States of the Netherlands, 457 Establishes the Interzm 
there, 459 Reassembles the Diet at Augsburg under the in- 
fluence of his Spanish troops,iv 9 The city of Magdeburg 
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refuses to admit the Interzm, and prepares for resistance, 18 

Appoints Maurice, Elector of Saxony, to reduce 1t, 19 Pro- 
muses to protect the Protestants at the Council of Trent, 21 

Arbitrarily releases Maurice and the Elector of Brandenburg 
from their engagements to the Landgrave for the 1ecovery of 
his hberty, 22. Endeavours to secure the Empire for his son 
Philp, 24 Hus brother Ferdinand refuses to resign his pre- 
tensions, 25 Besieges Parma, butis repulsed, $2 Proceeds 
rigorously against the Protestants, 34 Endeavours to sup- 
port the Council of Trent, 35 Puts Magdeburg under the 
ban of the Empire, 36 Absolves the city, 42 Is mvolved 
in disputes between the Council and the Protestant deputies 
concerning their safe-conduct, 44 Begins to suspect Maurice 
of Saxony, 59 Circumstances which contributed to deceive 
him with regard to Maurice, 61  Maunice takes the field 
against him, 63 Maurice seconded by Henry II of France, 
65  Hhas distress and consternation, 66 An meffectual ne« 
gotiation with Maurice, 67 Flies from Inspiuck, 72 Re-« 
leases the Elector of Saxony, 73 Is solicited to satisfy the 
demands of Maurice, 81 His present difficulties, 83 Re-« 
fuses any direct compliance with the demands of Maunice, 88 

1s disposed to yield by the progress of Maurice’s operations, 
zh Makes a peace with Maurice at Passau, 91 Reflections 
on this treaty, 92 Turns his arms against France, 101. 
Lays siege to Metz, 105 Is jomed by Albert of Branden- 
burg, 106 Hus army distressed by the vigilance of the Duke 
of Guise, 108 Rates the siege, and retires in a shattered 
condition, 110 Cosmo di Medic: asserts his independency 
against him, 112 Siena revolts against him, 112 —_Is deject- 
ed at his bad success, 116 Takes Terouane, and demolishis 
it, 125 Tahes Hesden, 2b Proposes his son Philip as a 
husband to Mary, Queen of England, 139 The articles of 
the marriage, 142 Marches to oppose the French opei- 
ations, 151 Is defeated by Henry, 152 Invades Picardy, 
153 Grants Siena, subdued by Cosmo di Mediu, to his sun 
Phihp, 104 A Dhet at Augsburg, opened by Ferdinand, 
173 Leaves the mterior administration of Germany to Fer- 
dinand, 177. Apples agam to Ferdinand to resign his pre- 
tensions of succession to Philip, but 1s refused, 178 Recess 
of the Diet of Augsburg on the subject of religion, 181 A 
treaty concluded between Pope Paul IV and Henry IT of 
France against him, 202 Resigns his hereditary dominions 
to his son Philip, 5 His motives for retirement, 203 Had 
long meditated this resignation, 206 The ceremony of this 
deed, 208 His speech on this occasion, 209 ‘Resigns also 
the dominions of Spain, 213 His mtended retirement ito 
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Spain retarded, 225. A truce for five years concluded with 
Pratice, 216. Endeavours in vain to secure the Impenal 
crown for Philip, 230. Resigns the Imperial crown to Fer- 
dinand, 231. Sets out for Spain, %. His arrival and recep- 
tion in Spain, 282 —Is distressed by his son’s ungrateful ne- 
glect in paying his pension, 283. Fixes his retreat mm the 
monastery of St. Justus in Placentia, 234 The situation of 
this monastery, and his apartments, described, +b. Contrast 
between the conduct of Charles and the Pope, 235 Hus 
manner of life in his retreat, 280. His death precipitated b 
his monastic severities, 284. Celebrates his own funeral, 
285. Dhes, eb. His character, 286 A review of the state 
of Europe during his reign, 304 Has acquisitions to the 
crown of n, 808 

Chateau-Cambrests, the conferences for peace between Philip IT. 
of Spain, and Henry II of France, removed thither from 
Cercamp, 1v 294. he peace retarded by the demand of 
Elizabeth of England for restitution of Calais, 295 Particu- 
lars of the treaty signed there between England and France, 
297. Terms of the pacification between Philip and Henry, 
299. 

Cheregato, Nuncio from the Pope to the Diet at Nuremburg, 
his mstructions, 11 270 Opposes the assembling a general 
council, 272 

Chaevres, William de Croy, Lord of, appointed by Maximilian 
to superintend the education of his grandson Charles, 1 26 
Adrian of Utrecht made preceptor under him, 27 His di- 
rection of the studies of Charles, 29 His avarice corrupts 
the Flemish court of Charles, 47 Negotiates a peace with 
France, 49, 50 Endeavours to prevent an interview be- 
tween Charles and Ximenes, 51 ttends Charles to Spain, 
52. His ascendancy over Charles, 56 His extortions, 58 
His death, and the supposed cduses of it, 173 

Christtans, primitive, why averse to the principles of toleration, 
iv 183. 

Clement VIT, Pope, his election, u 258 His character, 2b. 
Grants Cardinal Wolsey a legatine commission in England 
for life, 259 Refuses to accede to the league against Francis, 
263 Labours to accommodate the differences between the 
contending parties, 06 His proceedings with regard to the 
Reformers, 276 Concludes a treaty of neutrality with 
Francs, 290 Enters into a separate treaty with Charles 
after the battle of Pavia, and the consequences of it, 805 
Joins in an alhance with Francis Sforza and the Venetians 
against the Emperor, 345 Absolves Francts from his oath 
to observe the treaty of Madrid, 346. Cardinal Colonna 
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» Stzes Rome, and iivests him in the g¢astle of St. Angelo, 
354, 355. Is forced to an accommodation with the Impe- 
Tialists, 355 His revenge against the Colonna family, 359. 
Invades Naples, 7 is territories invaded by Bourbon, 
and his perplecity on the occasion, 362. ‘Concludes 4 treaty 
with Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, i. His constérnation on 
Bourbon’s motions towards Rome, ‘860. Rome taken‘ and 
himself besieged in the castle of St. Angelo, 369. Surren- 
ders himself prisoner, 372 The Florentines revolt against 
him, ni 4. Pays Charles a ransom for his hberty, with othes- 
stipulations, 10. akes his escape from confineménit, 11. 
Writes a letter of thanks to Lautrec, #%. Is jealous of the 
mtentions of Francis, and negotiates with Charles, 18 His 
motives and steps towards an accommodation, 27. Concludes 
a separate treaty with Charles, 29 His interview with the 
Emperor at Bologna, 37 Crowns Charles Kmg of Lom- 

y and Emperor of the Romané, 41, His representations 
to the Emperor against calling a general council, 45 Has 
another interview with Charles at Bologna, and the difficul- 
ties raised by him to the callmg a general council, 60 
Agrees to a league of ‘the Italian States for the peace of 
Italy, 62 Hus interview and treaty with Francis, 67 Mar- 
ries Catherine di Media to the Duke of Orleans, 7b His 

rotraction of the affar of the divorce solicited by Henry 
III, 68 Reverses Cranmer’s sentence of divorce, unde. 
penalty of excommunication, 69 Henry renounces hi, su- 
premacy, 3b. Hus death, 70 Reflections on his pontificate, 


71 ’ 

Clergy, Romish, remarks on the ummoral lives of, and how 
they contributed to the progress of the Reformation, 1 137 
The faahty with which they obtained pardons, 139. Their 
usurpations in Germany during the disputes concerning in- 
vestitures, 141. Ther other opportunities of aggrandising 
themselves there, 142.* Their personal mimumnities, 143. 
Their‘encroachments on the laity, 144. The dreadful effects 
of spiritual censures, 145 | Their devices to secure their 
usurpations, 146. The unitéd effect of all these circumstan- 
cS, 151. Oppose the advancement of learning in Germany, 
J 


Cleves, invaded and pverrun by the Emperor Charles V., ii. 
250 Cruel treatment of Dyren, 2%. Hymiliatmg submis- 
sion of the Duke, 251. 

Cmpperdoling, a leader of the Anabaptists at Munster, an ac- 
count of, iii 75,76. See Anabaptest?®., 

Cognac, an alliance formed..there against Charles V by the 

ope, the Venetians, the Duke of Milan, and Francis 1, u. 
$45 
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Coligny, Admiral, Governor of Picardy, defends St. Quintin 
against the Spanish General Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of 
Savoy, iv. 245. His brother D’Andelot defeated in an en- 
deavoyr to jom the garnson, 246. But D’Andelot enters the 
town, 247 Has character, 252 The town taken by assault, 
and himself taken prisoner, 2b ‘ 

Cologne, Ferdinand, King of Hungary and Bohemia, brother to 
the Emperor Charles V., el King of the Romans by the 
College of Electors there, m1 53. 

Herman, Count de Wied, Archbishop and Elector of, 

»inclifles to the Reformation, and 1s opposed by his canons, 
who appeal to the Emperor and Pope, 11.293 Is deprived 
and excommunicated, 318. Resigns, 365. 

Colonna, Cardinal Pompeo, his character and rivalship with 
Pope Clement VII, 1.353 Seizes Rome, and mvests the 
Pope in the castle of St Angelo, 354, 355 Is degraded, 
and the rest of the famuy excommunicated by the Pope, 359. 
Is prevailed on by the Pope, when prisoner with the Im- 
perialists, to solicit his delivery, 11 9 

wae Prosper, the Italian General, his character, un 187 
Appointed to command the troops m the invasion of Milan, 
26. Drives the French out of Milan, 190 Huis army how 
weakened at the death of Pope Leo X., 191 Defeats Ma- 
reshal de Lautrec at Bicocca, 195 Reduces Genoa, 197. 
The bad state of his troops when the French mvade Mulan, 
256 Is enabled to defend the city by the 11] conduct of 
Bonnivet the French commander, 258. Dues, and 1s suc« 
ceeded by Lannoy, 263 

Conchillos, an Aragonian gentleman, employed by Ferdimand 
of Aragon to obtain Joanna’s consent to his regency of Cas- 
tile, 1. 11 Thrown into a dungeon by the Archduke 
Philp, ah 

Confession of Augsburg, drawn up by Melancthon, m 48 

Constance, the privileges of that eity taken away by the Em-« 
peror Charles V for disobedience to the Zuterem, m 459. 

Corsatrs of Barbary, an account of the rise of, m 91 See 
Algiers, Barbarossa. ° 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledges the Archduke Phuilip’s title to 
the crown, 1.3. Not allowed to assemble in the name of 
Charles V., 59 Its opposition to his desires, 60 Is pre- 
vailed on by the Emperor to recognise his son Philip as suce 
cessor to that kmgdom, m 243. See Spain. 

w= Of Castile, acknowledges the Archduke Philip’s title to 
the crown, 1 8  Is«prevailed on to acknowledge Ferdinand 
Regent, according to Isabella’s will, 8. Acknowledges Philip 
and Joanna King and Queen of Castile, and them son 
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Charles, Prince of Asturias, 17. Declares Charles King, and 
votes him a free gift, 56 Summoned by Charles to meet at 
Compostella in Galicia, 84 Tumultuary proceedings thére- 
upon, 15 A donative voted, 86. Loses all 1ts influence b 
the dissolution of the Holy Junta, 238, 239. Its backward- 
ness to grant supplies for the Emperor's wars in Ttaly, 356 
Refuses his pressing solicitations for a supply, m9 As- 
sembled at Toledo to grant supphes to the Emiperor, 169 
The remonstrances of, 170 The ancment constitution o 
subverted by Charles, 171. See Spain : 

Cortes of Valencia, prevailed on by the Emperor Charles V. to 
acknowledge his son Philip successor to that kingdom, mm. 
243 See Spain 

Cortona, Cardinal di, Governor of Florence for the Pope, ex- 
pelled by the Florentines, on the Pope’s captivity, m1 4 

Cosmo di Medica See Medicr 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, annuls the marnage of 
Henry VIII with Catheume of Aragon, which was refused 
to Henry by the Pope, m.68 His sertence reversed by 
the Pope, 69. 

Crespy, peace of, between the Emperor and Francis, 1 279 

Croy, Wilham de, nephew to Chievres, made Archbishop of 
Toledo by Charles V,1 58. Dhes, 237. 


D 


D' Albert, John, expelled from his kingdom of Navarre by 
Ferdinand of Aragon, n 23 Invades Navarre, but 1s de- 
feated by Cardinal Ximenes, 45 

sa ial M , his observation on the order of Jesuits, m 203, 

ote 

D’Andelot, brother to Coligm, 1s defeated by the Duke of 
Saxony in an endeavour to succour St Quintin, 1v 247 But 
enters the town with the ‘fugitives, 25. The town taken by 
assault, 252 

Dauphin of France, eldest son of Francis I, 1s dehvered up 
with the Duke of Orleans to the Emperor Charles Vin ex- 
change for his father, as hostages for the performance of the 
treaty of Madrd, u 329 His death imputed to poison, in. 
141. The most probable cause of it, 142 

, late Duke of Orleans, second son of Francis I, com- 

mands an army, and invades Spain, iii 240. Is forced to 

abandon the siege of si a Sosa 241. Is dissatisfied at the 
peace of Crespy, 285. Makes a secret protestation against 

it, 2 
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Dauphin of France, son of Henry II., contracted to Mary the 
si g* Queen of ‘Scotland, ni. 438. Is married to her, 1v 
1. 


Denmark, a summary view of the revolutions in, during the 
16th century, iv 334. 

? King of, joms the Protestant league at Smatkalde, 
ni 165. 

De Retz, Cardinal, writes a history of Fiesco’s conspiracy while 
a youth, 111 384, Note. ' 

Diana of Poitiers, mistress to Henry II. of France; assists the 
Gurses m pefsuading Henry to an alhance with Pope Paul 
EV dpainst the Emperor, i¥ 198 Induces Henry to break 
the treaty of Vaucelles, 223 Marries her grand-daughter to 
one of Montmorency’s sons, 279 Joims Montmorency against 
the Guises, #3. : 

Dorw, Andrew, assists Lautrec in subduing Genoa, iii 7. 
Conquers and kills Moncada in a sea-engagement before the 
harbour of Naples, 17. Hus character, 19 Is disgusted 
with the behavibur of the French, 20 ~Revolts to the Em- 

eror, 21 Qpens to Naples a communication by sea, 22 

escueg Genoa from the French, 23 Restores the govern- 
ment of to the citizens, 25 The respect paid to his memory, 
26 Attends the Emperor Charles in his disastrous expedi- 
tion against Algiers, 225 His partial fondness for his kins- 
man Giannetino, 371 His narrow escape in Lavagna’s m- 
surrection, 381 Returns on Lavagna’s death and the dis« 
persion of his party, 384 See Genoa and Lavagna 

Giannetino, his character, 11 371. Is murdered by 
Lavagna’s conspirators, 381 

Dover, an interview there between Henry VIII and the Em- 
peror Charles V., 1 99. 

Dragut, a corsair, commands the Turkish fleet which ravages 
the coast of Naples, iv 116. 

Du Prat, Chancellor of France, his character, ii 252. Com- 
mences a lawsuit against Charles,* Duke of Bourbon, for his 
estate, at the instigation of Louise the King’s mother, 23 

Dueling, the custom of, how rendered general, 1.15 Its in- 
fluence on manners, 26. 

Duren in Cleves, taken by the Emperor Charles V , the mhabi- 
tants put to the sword, and the town burnt, iui. 250. 








: bo 
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Ecoiws, an adversary of Luther's, holds a public disputation 
with a at Leipsic, on the vahdity of the Papal authority, 
ii 125. 


a Od 
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Ecclesiastical censures of the Romish church, the dreadful ef. 
fects of, n 145 

Lcclesiastecal reservation, m the recess of the Diet of Augsburg, 
remafkhs on, ni 58 

Edinburgh plundered and burnt by the Earl of Hertford, uu. 
274 

Edward VI, of England, his character, iv 189. 

Egmont, Count of, cornmands the cavalry at the battle of St. 
Quintin, and puts Montmorency’s troops to flight, 1v 248y 
249, Engages Marsl.al de Termes, and defeats him by the 
casual arrival of an Enghsh squadron, 274 

Feypt, how and by whom added to the Ottoman Empire, 1. 

5 


Fhrenberg, the castle of, taken by Maurice of Saxony, 1v 70 

Fignotz, a faction in Geneva so termed, an account of, 1 1184 

Elizabeth, sister of Mary, her accession to the crown of Eng- 
land, iv 290 Her character, 291 Is addressed by Philip 
of Spam and Henry of France, for marriage, 7 Her pru- 
dent conduct between them, 292. How determined against 
Henry, 293 Her motives for rejecting Philp, 294 Re- 
turns Philip an evasive answer, 2 Demands restitution of 
Calais at the conferences at Chateau-Cambresis, 295 Estab- 
lishes the Protestant religion m England, 296 Treaty be- 
tween her and Henry signed at Chateau-Cambresis,. 297 

Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy. See Savoy 

England, by what means that kingdom was freed from the Papal 
supremacy, and received the doctrines of the Reformation, 
ni 69 Mary, Queen of, married to Prince Philip, son of 
the Emperor Charles V_ contrary to the sense of the nation, 
iv 141 The marriage ratified by Parlament, 145. Is re- 
luctantly engaged by Philip, now King of Spain, im the war 
against France, 243. Mary leves money by her preroga- 
tive to carry on the war, 2b. Calais taken by the Duke of 
Guise, 266. Guisnes and Hames taken, 2. Death of Mary 
and accession of Elizabeth, 290. » The’ Protestant religion 
established by Ehzabeth, 296. Treaty with France signed 
at Chateau-Cambresis, 297. Its mterior strength how m.« 
creased by the cotiduct of Henry VIII, 315, Its power no 
longer fruitlessly wasted on the Contingent, 317 Alteration 
of 1ts conduct towards Scotland, 318. : 

Enguten, the Count de, besieges Carignan, ti 267 Desires of 

rancis permission to engage Guaste, 268." Defeats Guasto 

in a pitched battle, 270. 

Erard de la Mark, ambassador of Charles V. to the Diet of 
Francfort, his private motives for thwarting the pretensions 
of Francis L. of France to the Imperial crown, un. 76. Signs 


* 
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the capitulation of the Germanic body on behalf of Charles, 
17 


Erasmus, some account of, ii 157 Preceded Luther in his 
censures against the Romish church, 2b Concurs with him 
im his intentions of refopmation, 158 Motives which checked 
him m this, 2b 

Escurial, Palace of, built by Philip Il. im memory of the battle 
of St Quintin, tv 254 

Europe, a short view of the state of, at the death of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, 1 62 The contemporary monarchs of 

* all, illustrious at the time of Charles V, 102, 103 The 
method of carrying on war in, how improved beyond the 
practice of earljer ages, 226. The sentiments of, on Charles’s 
treatment of the Pope, m1 1 A review of the state of, dur- 
ing the reign of the Emperor Charles V, iv 303 The :e- 
markable change in, at this period, 304 How affected by 
the revolt of Luther against the Church of Rome, 320 

Eutem:, King of Algiers, engages Barbarossa m his service, and 
1s murdered by him, 1 90, 91 

Excommunicatwn mm the Romish Church, the original institution 
of, and the use made of it, u. 145 


F 


Farnese, Alexander, his unanimous election to the Papacy, 11 

70 See Paul (11 
, Cardinal, ee the troops sent by the Pope to 

the Emperor, against the army of the Protestant League, 11. 
345 Returns disgusted, 2b. Leads the troops home agam 
by the Pope’s order, 368. Contributes to the election of 
Cardinal di Monte to the Papacy, iv 6 

Farnese Octavio, grandson of Pope Paul MI, endeavours to 
surprise Parma, and enters into treaty with the Emperor, 
iv 3 Is confirmed m*Parma by Julius, 29 Procures an 
alhance with France, 31. Is attacked by the Impenialists, 
but successfully protected by the Fiench, 32 lacentia 
restored to him by Philip IT of Spam, 257 

wee Peter Lewis, natural son of Pope Paul III, obtains of 
his father the duchies of Parma and Placentia, m1. 296. His 
character, 484 Ys assassinated, 435 

Ferdinand, Kmmg of Aragon, how he dequired his kmgdoms, 1 
2 Invites his daughter Joanna, and her husband, Philip, 
Archduke of Austria, to Spain, 3 Becomes jealous of 
Philip, 4° Carries on his war with France vigorously, not- 


withstanding Philip’s treaty with Lewis, 6. His Queen 
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Isabella dies, and leaves him Regent of Castile, under re- 
strictionsy ‘7. Resigns the kingdom of Castile, and 1s acknow- 
ledged Regent by the Cortes, 8. His character, i His 
ynaxims of government odious to the Castthans, 9. Required 
by Philp to resign his regency, 10. Joanna's letter of con- 
sent procured by him, intercepted by Philip, and herself 
confined, 11. Is deserted by thé Castalian nobility, 2 De- 
termines to exclude his daughter from the succession by mar- 
rymg, 12 Marries Germaine de Foix, mece to Lewis XIT 
of France, 13. A ‘treaty between him and Philip at Sala- 
manca, by which the regency of Castile 1s jomtly vested in 
them and Joanna, 14 Prevails on Henry VII. of England 
to detain Philip for three months, when driven on that coast, 
15 The Castihans declare against him, sb Resigns the 
regency of Castile by treaty, 16 Irterview between him 
and Philip, 26 Is absent at Naples when Philip died, 21. 
Returns and gains, with the regency of Castile, the good-will 
of the natives by his prudent admunistration, 22. Acquires 
by dishonourable means t] e kingdom of Navarre, 23 How 
he‘ destroyed his constitution, 24 Endeavours to diminish 
his grandson Charles’s power by a will in favour of Ferdi- 
nand, 24, 25 Alters his will in favour of Charles, 26. 
Dies, 26 Review of his admuustration, 31 Xinenes ap- 
pointed, by his will, Regent of Castile until the arrival of 
Charles V , 26 

Ferdinand, second son of Philip, Archduke of Austria, born, 
u 5. Left Regent of Aragon by his grandfather Ferdinand, 
25. Thais revoked by a subsequent will, by which he ob- 
tains only a pension, 26. Duscontented with his disappomt- 
ment, he 1s taken to Madrid under the eye of Cardinal 
Ximenes, 35 Sent by Charles V to visit their grandfather 
Maximilian, 59. Is elected King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
374 Signs a deed called the Reverse, 2+ The Emperor 
endeavours to get him elected Kang of the Romans, m 52 
He 1s opposed by the Protestants, 53 Is crowned King of 
the Romans, 54. Forms a confederacy against the Anabap- 
tists at Munster, 81. Opposes the restoration of Ulmc, Duke 
of Wirtemberg, 85. Recognises his title, and concludes a 
treaty with him, 87, His kingdom of Hungary wrested 
fiom him by John Zapol Scaepius, 215. Besieges the young 
King Stephen and his mother in Buda, but 1s defeated by 
the Turks, 218 His mean offers of submission to the Porte, 
2b. Which are rejected, 220. Courts the favour of the Pro- 
testants, 260. Opens the Diet at Worms, 288. Requires it 
to submit to the decisions of the Counel of Trent, 389. 
Agrees to pay a tnbute to Solyman for Hungary, 420. En« 
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croaches on the liberties of Bohemia, 427. His rigorous 
treatment of Prague, 429 Dnisarms the Bohemnaris, 430. 
Obtains the sovereignty of the city of Constance, 459. In- 
vades Transylvania by invitation of Martinuzzi, 1. 47 b- 
tams the resignation of Transylvama from Queen Isabeila, 
48, Orders Martmuzazi to be assassinated, 61. Enters mto 
negotiation with Maurice &§n behalf of the Emperor, 81 His 
motuves for promoting the Emperor's agreemg with Maunice, 
86. Isabella and her son Stephen recover possession of 
Transylvama, 128. Opens a Diet at Augsburg, and excites 
suspicions m the Protestants, 173. The Emperor leaves the 
internal carga ea sg erhaliny affairs to lasts 177. Is 

ain a to by the Emperor to resign his pretensions 
of spa A i to Philip, but refines: 178. Endeavours there- 
fore to gain the friendship of the Diet, 180. Again refuse, 
the Emperor's solicitations, 230. Charles resigns the Impe- 
rial crown to him, 281. Assembles the College of Electors 
at Francfort, which acknowledges him Emperor of Germany, 
267. The Pope refuses to acknowledge him, 268. 

Feudal government, a view of, a3 1t existed n Spam, n 209, 

Fresco, Count of Lavagna. See Lavagna 

mm JETOINE, EN in his brother’s conspiracy, and fails in 
securing Andrew Dorta, 1 380 His imprudent vamty on 
his brother’s death, $82 Shuts himself up ma fort on his 
estate, 385. Is reduced and put to death, 393 

Flanders See Netherlands. 

Florence, the mhabitants of, revolt against Pope Clement VIT. 
on the news of his captivity,,and recover their liberty, 1 
4 Are reduced to subjection to Alexander di Media, by 
the Emperor, 41 Alexander di Medic, Duke of, assassi- 
nated by his kinsman Lorenzo, 155 Cosmo di Medici ad- 
vanced to the sovereignty, 156 Cosmo, supported by the 
Emperor, defeats the partizans of Lorenzo, 157. Cosmo 
asserts his independeney on the Emperor, 1v. 112. 

Fonseca, Antomio de, Commander-yn-chief of the forces im 
Spain, ordered by Cardinal Adnan to besege the insurgents 
in Segovia, i. 207, Is demed liberty of takmg mulitary 
stores, by the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, 2b. Attacks 
and almost burns the whole town, 208. Is repulsed, 2b 
His house at Valladolid burnt, 34. ‘ 

France, the acquisitions of that kingdom during the reign of 
the Emperor Charlés V,, iv. 310 The character of the peo- 
ple ef, 312. The goad consequences of the civil wars mm 
that kingdom to the rest of Europe, $14. 

Francis 1., King of France, concludes a,peace with Charles V , 
and the conditions of the treaty, 1. 49, 50, Sends a fruitless 
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embagsy to Charles for the restitution of Navarre to the 
young King, 60 Aspires to the Imperial crown at the 
death of Maximihan, 64. Reasons by which he supported 
his pretensions, 65. Remarks on thé equipages of his am- 
bassadors to the German States, 68. His pretensions adop- 
ded by the Venetians, 69 Loses the election, 77. Rise of 
the rivalshtp between him and Charles, 90 Courts the 
favour of Cardmal Wolsey, 97. Promises Wolsey his in- 
terest for the P, , 99. Hes an interview with Hen#y 
VIII of England, ¢ 00. Wrestles with Henry and throws 
him, +101, Note. His advantages over Charles at the com- 
mencement of hostilities between them, 168. Concludes an 
allance with the Pope, 171 Invades and reduces Navarre, 
in the name of Henry D’Albert, son of John, the former 
King, 175 The French dmven out by the 1mprudence of 
L’Esparre ther General, who 1s taken prisoner by the Span- 
iards, 176, 177. Retakes Mouson from the Imperiahists, 180 
Invades the Low Countnes, but loses the opportunities of 
success by imprudence, 25 Rejects the demands of Charles 
at the Congress at Calais, 181 A league concluded Between 
Charles and Henry VITI agaist him, 182 His mmpiudent 
appomtment of the Mareshal de Foix to the government of 
Milan, 185 De Forx attacks Reggio, but 1s repulsed by the 
governor Guicciardim the historian, 186 The Pope declares 
against him, #6 His embarrassments on the invasion of 
Milan, 187 Hus mother seizes the money appomted for the 

ayment of the Milanese troops, 188 Milan taken, and the 
French driven out, 190 Levies a body of Swiss, 194 Who 
insist on giving a precipitate battle to the Imperialists, which 
is lost, 196 War declared against hm by Henry VIII, 
197. His expedients to supply his treasury, 198 The plan 
pursued by him to resist the incursions of the English, 200 
Picardy invaded by Henry, 2 The Venetians league with 
the Emperor against him, 248. To which Pope Adrian ac. 
cedes, #6, Hus expeditious movement against the Milanese, 
249 Dhisconcerted by the Duke of Bourbon’s conspiracy, 2b. 
Taxes him with betraying his cause, which Bourbon denies, 
254 Bourbon escapes to Italy, and Francis returns, 2d. 
Appoints the Admiral Bonnivet to command against the M1- 
Janese, 255 Picardy mvaded by the Duke of Suffolk, who 
3s driven back, 261 Repulses the mvasion of Guienne and 
Burgundy by Charles, 2 His successful close of the cam- 
paign, +. His prudent care to disappoint the Imperialists 
in their mvasion of Provence, 282 Assembles an army, 
which causes the Imperialists to retire from Marseilles, 26. 
Determines to mvade the Milanese, 284, Appoints his 
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mother Louise regent during his absence, 285. Enters Milan, 
and takes possession of the city, 285,286 Advised by Bon- 
nivet to besiege Pavia, 288. His vigorous attacks on Pavia, 
zb Concludes a treaty of neutrality with Pope Clement, 290 
His imprudent invasion of Naples, 291 Resolves, by Ban- 
s nivet’s advice, to attack Bourbon’s army, advanced to the 
relief of Pavia, 294 Is routed at the battle of Pavia, 2 
Is taken prisoner, 295. Is sent to the castle of Pizzitchitone 
under the custody of Don Ferdimand Alarcon, 297, 298 
Refuses the propositions made to him by Charles, 308 Is 
carried to Spain on his desire of a personal mterview with 
Charles, 309. Is mgorously treated in Spain, 318 Falls 
dangerously J, 2b. Is visited by Charles, 819. Resolves to 
resign his kingdom, 323 Is delivered from this captivity 
by the treaty,of Madrid, 325 His secret protestations 
against the valjity of this treaty, 327 Marries the Queen 
of Portugal, i6 Recovers his hberty, and the Dauphin and 
the Duke of Orleans delivered up hostages to Charles for the 
pertormance of the treaty of Madrid, 329 Writes a letter of 
acknowledgment to Henry VIII of England, 343 His re- 
ply to the Imperial ambassadors, «6 Enters into a league 
with the Pepe, the Venetians, and Sforza, against Charles, 
345 1s absolved from his oath to observe the treaty of 
Madnid, 346. His behaviour to the Emperor’s second em- 
hassy, 349 Is dispymted by his former ill success, 350 
Kinteis into a treaty with Henry VIII of England against 
the Emperor, 11.3 Successes of his General, Lautrec, in 
Italy, 7 His reply to the Emperor’s overtures, 12. De- 
clares war against him, and challenges him to single combat, 
13,14. Treats Andrew Doria ill, who revolts from him to 
the Emperor, 21 His army, under Saluces, driven out of 
Ituly, 23 His troops in Milan routed, 26. His endeavours 
towards an accommodation, 27 Terms of the peace at Cam- 
biay, concluded by the mediation of his mother Louse and 
Margaret of Austria, 30 Remarks on the sacrifices made by 
him in this treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 31. 
Leagues secretly with the Protestant prices, 55 His mea- 
“sures to elude the treaty of Cambray, 64. Hus negotiations 
with the Pope, 65. Hus interview and treaty with the Pope, 
66 Gives the Duke of Orleans in marriage to Catherine di 
Media, 67 Negotiates a treaty with Francis Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, 109 ths envoy Merveille executed at Mulan for 
murder, 110 Is disappointed in his endeavours to negotiate 
alhances against the Emperor, 2 Invites Melancthon 
Paris, 111 Evidences his zeal for the Romish religion, 112. 
Causes of bis quarrel with the Duke of Savoy, 115. Seizes 
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the Duke’s territories, 106. Hhs pretensions to the duchy of 
Milan, on the death of Francis Sforza, 122. The Emperor’s 
invective agamst him before the Pope in council, 124 Is 
invaded by Charles, 129. His prudent plan of defence, 133 
Joms the army under Montmorency, 138 Death of the 
Dauphin, 141. Obtains a decree of the Parliament of Paris 
against the Emperor, 143 Invades the Low Countries, 144. 
A suspension of arms in Flanders, and how negotiated, d. 
A truce in Piedmont, 145 Motives to these truces, 147. 
Concludes an alhance with Solyman the Magnificent, 1. 
Negotiations for a peace with the Emperor, 149. Concludes 
a truce for ten years at Nice, 151. Reflections on the war, 
24 Huis mterview with Charles, 159 Marries Mary of Gutse 
to James V of Scotland, 159 Refuses the offers of the de- 
puties of Ghent, 179 Informs Charles of the offer made by 
them, 2b Grants the Emperor leave to pass through France 
to the Netherlands, 181 Huis reception of the Emperor, 
183. Is deceived by the Emperor in respect to Milan, 187 
His ambassador to the Porte, Rincon, murdered by the Im- 
perial governor of the Milanese, 236 Prepares to resent the 
injury, 237 Attacks the Emperor with five armies, 239. 
is first attempts rendered abortive by the mmprudence of 

the Duke of Orleans, 241. Renews his negotiations with 
Sultan Solyman, 248 Invades the Low Countries, 250. 
Forces the Emperor to raise the siege of Landrecy, 252. 
Dismisses Barbarossa, 267 Gives the Count d’Enguten per. 
mission to engage Guasto, 269 Relieves Paris, m danger of 
being surprised by the Emperor, 278 Agrees to a separate 
peace with Charles, 279 Henry's haughty return to his 
overtures of peace, 284 Death of the Duke of Orleans, 295 
Peace of Campe, 334 Perceives a necessity of checking the 
Emperor’s ambitious designs, 388. Forms a general league 
against him, 2b, Dies, 393. His hfe and character summar- 
ily compared with those of Charles, 2. Consequences of his 
death, 397 

Franezs II , his accession to the crown of France, and character, 
1v 302 

Francfort, the Diet of, assembled for the choice 6f an Emperor 
at the death of Maximilian, n 72 Names and views of the 
Electors, 72, 73. The Empire offered to Frederic of Saxony, 
73 Who rejects 1t, with his reason, 74 Chooses Charles V. 
Emperor, 77 Huis confirmation of the Germanic privileges 
required and agreed to, 78 City of, embraces the reformed 
religion, 270 The college of Electors assembled there by 
F eee who is acknowledged Emperor of Germany, iv. 
267. 
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' Frederic, P Duke of Saxony, assembles with the other Electors at 
the Diet of Frenefort, to choose an Emperor, ii. 72. The 
Empire offered to him, 73. Rejects 1t, and votes for Charles 
V., 74 Refuses the presents of the Spanish ambassadors, 
75. This dismterested behaviour confirmed by the testimony 
of historians, #6. Note. Chooses Martm Luther philosophical 
professor at his University of Wittemberg, 110. Encourages 
Luther m his opposition to indulgences, 118. Pretects fim 
againet'Cajetan, 120 Causes Luther to be seized at his re- 
turn from the Diet at Worms, and conceals him at Wartburg, 
164. Dies, 341. 

Fregoso, the French ambassador to Venice, murdeted by the 
ae del Guasto, the Imperial governor of the Malanese,- 
m1 236, * 

Fronspergy, George, a Getman nobleman, some account of, he 
joms the"Qany of Charles V , u. 356. 
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General of the Jesuits, an inquiry into his office and despotic 
authority, 11. 193 

Genera, an account of 1ts revolt against the Duke of Savoy, 1 
117 

(n0a, reduced by Lautrec, the French General, 1:1 7 The 
}‘'rench endeavour to prejudite its trade in favour of Savona, 
20 ‘Is rescued from the French by Andrew Dona, 24 The 
government of, settled by the disinterestedness of Doria, 2) 
The honour paid to Doria’s memory, 26. Is visited by the 
Emperor, 87 A scheme formed to overturn the constitution 
of, by Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, 378. He assembles his 
adherents, 376 The conspirators sally forth from Lavagna’s 
palace, 380 Deputies sent to know Lavagna’s terms, 381. 
Lavagna drowned, 382 The isurrection rumed by the im- 
prudence of his brother Jerome Fiesco, 26. The conspirators 
disperse, 383. Jerome reduced and put to death, 893 

Germanada, an association in Valencia, so termed, on what oc- 
casion formed, u. 239. Refuse to lay down their arms, 2b. 
‘Lheiw resentment levelled at the nobility, who raise an arniy 
against them; 240 Defeat the nobles im several actions, 241. 
But are routed and dispersed by them, 26. 

Germany, state of, at the death of the Emperer Maximilan, in 
62,63 Charles V of Spam, and Francis I of France, form 
pretensions to the Imperial crown, 64 Their respective rea- 
sons offered in favour of their claims, 65, 66. Views and 
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interests of the other European States in relation to the com- 
itors, 68. Henry VIIJ of England advances a claim, 69. 
ut is discouraged tung it, 70. How the Papacy 
was likely tobe affected in the choice of an Emperor, 2b. 
Advice of Pope Leo X tothe German Princes, 71 Open- 
ing of the Diet at Francfort, 72 In whom the election of 
an Emperor is vested, «> Views of the Electors, 73. The 
Emprre offered to Frederic of Saxony, 26 who rejects it, and 
his reasons, 2b, Charles V chosen, 77 The capitulation wf 
the Germaine privileges confirmed by him, 78 Charles sets 
out for, 87 Charles crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 102 Com- 
mencement of the Reformation there, by Martm Luther, 104 
Treatment of the bull of excommunication published against 
Luther, 198. The usurpations of the clergy there, during 
the disputes concerning imvestitures, 141 The clergy of, 
mostly foreigners, 147 The beneficés of, nominated by the 
Pope, 148. The expedient of the Emperors for restraining 
this power of the Pope, ineffectual, 149 The great progress 
of Luther’s doctrines in, 269. Grievances of the peasants, 
‘331. Insurrection in Suabia, 332, 333 The memorial of 
ther grievances, + The msurrection quelled, 334 An- 
other insurrection in Thuringia, 2b. ow the house of 
Austria became so formidable in, 375, Proceedings relating 
to the Reformation there, 2) Great progress of the Refoi- 
mation there, 11 42 Ferdinand, Kine of Hungary and 
Bohemia, brother to Charles V , elected King of the Romans, 
58 The Protestant religion established in Saxony, 167 
The Protestant religion established in the Palatinate, 290 
The league of Smalkalde raise an army against the Emperor, 
335 Are put under the ban of the Empire, 339 The 
Protestant army dispersed, 861 The Interim enforced by the 
Emperor, 454 Maurice of Saxony raises an army and de- 
clares in favour of the Protestants, 1v. 64 Maurice favoured 
even by the Catholic princes, and why, 83 Treaty of Passau, 
between the Emperor and, Maurice of Saxony, 91 Truce 
betweer the Emperor and Henry of France, 217 Charles 
resigns the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand, 231 
Ghent, an insurrection there, 11.173 The pretensions of the 
citizens, 174. Form a confederacy against the Queen- 
dowager of Hungary, thew governess, 175~ Their deputies 
to the Emperor, how treated by him, «5 , Offer to submit to 
France, 176. Is reduced by Charles, 184, 
Ghibeline faction in Italy, a view of, it. 353. 
Giron, Don Pedro de, appomies to the command of the army 
il, 223. 


of the Holy Junta, Resigns his commission, and 
Padilla replaced, 226. 
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Goletta in Africa, taken by the Emperor Charles V , tii 99 
Goxzago, the Impenal Governor of Mulan, prochres Cardinal 
Farnese to be assassinated, and takes possession of Placentia 
for the Emperor, in 436. Prepares to seize Parma, iv 29 
Is *epulsed by the French, 32. 
Gouffer, sent by Francis I. King of France, to negotiate a peace 
with Charles V., 13 49 
Granvelle, Cardinal, his artifice to prevail on the Count de San- 
cerre to surrender St. Disier to the Emperor, m 275 En- 
deavours to lull the Protestants mto security with regard to 
the Emperor's conduct toward them, 308 Is commussioned 
by Philip to address the assembly at the Emperor's resigna- 
tidh ‘ef his hereditary dommuions, iv 212 
Gravelines, an interview there between the Emperor Charles V. 
and Henry VIII. of England, 1 101 
Grapper, Canon of Cologne, 1s appointed a manager of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic conferences before the Diet at Ratisbon, 
11 211 Writes a treatise to compose the differences between 
them, :» The sentiments of both parties on this work, 212. 
Grenada, Archbishop of, President of the Courcil of Castile, 
his umprudent advice to Cardinal Adrian, relating to the in- 
suriection in Segovia, 1. 206 
Guasto, the Marquis del, appointed Governor of Milan by the 
Emperoi, m1 140 Procures Rincon, the French ambassador 
to the Porte, to be murdered on his journey thither, 236 
Defends Carignan against the French, 268 Defeated by 
D’Enguien 1m a pitched battle, 271 
Guicceardint, his account of the publication of Indulgences con- 
tradicted, 1. 114, Note Defends Reggio against the French, 
185 Repulses an attack upon Parma by the French, 192. 
His sentiments of the Pope’s treaty with Lannoy, Viceroy of 
Naples, 363. 
Gutse, Francis of Lorrain, Duke of, 1s made Governor of Metz 
by Henry IT of France, 1v 103 His character, 2 Pre~ 
es to defend it against the Emperor, 25 His brother 
"Aumale taken prsoner by the Imperialists, 107 The 
Emperor raises the siege, 110. His humane treatment of the 
distressed and sick Germans left behmd, 111. Persuades 
Henry to an alliance with Pope Paul IV, 198 Marches 
with troops into Italy, 236 Is unable to effect any thing, 
287 Is recalled from Italy after the defeat of St Quintin, 
255. Hs reception in France, 261 Takes the field against 
* Philip, 262 Invests and takes Calais from the English, 
266. Takes also Guisnes and Hames, 1b. Takes Thionville 
in Luxembourg, 273. - 
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. Guzse, Mary of, married to James V. of Scotland, 1m 159, Frus« 
trates the intended e between her daughter Mary and 
Pmnce Edward of England, 266. 

Gurk, Cardinal de, why he favoured the election of Charles V. 
to the Impenal crown, nu 76 Signs the capitulation of the 
Germanic body on behalf of Charles, 78. 

Gusman, Chancellor to the Emperor Ferdinand, is sent to Po 
Paul IV. to notify the election, who refuses to see him, iv. 
268. , 


H 


Hemburgh, aty of, embraces the reformed religion, 1 269 

Haro, the Conde de, appointed to command the army of the 
Castihan nobles against the Holy Juhta, u 225 Attacks 
Tordesillas, and gets possession of Queen Joanna, 24 Routs 
the army of the Junta, and takes Padilla prisoner, who 1s exe- 
cuted, 233 

Hascen Aga, Deputy-Governor of Algiers, his piracies agaist 
the Christian states, 11 222. Is besieged in Algiers by the 
Emperor Charles V, 225 Makes a specessful sally, 227. 
The Emperor torced by bad weather to return back again, 
230 

Hay adin, a potter’s son of Lesbos, commences pirate, 11. 91. 
See Barbarossa 

HTeathens, ancient, why the principles of mutual toleration were 
generally admitted among them, 1v 183 

Heldo, Vice-chancellor to Charles V , attends the Pope’s nuncio 
to Smalkalde, 11 162. Forms a Catholic league in opposition 
to the Protestant one, 165 

Henry Il King of France, his motives for declining an alliance 
with Pope Paul III against the Emperor, m1 438 Procures 
for Scotland a peace with England, iv. 31 The young 
Queen Mary contracted to the Dauphin, and sent to France 
for education, «5. Enters into an alliance with Octavio Far- 
nese, Duke of Parma, 2b. Protests against the Council of 
Trent, 33. Makes alliance with Maurice, Elector of Saxony, 
54, Seconds the operations of Maurice, 65 His army 
marches and seizes Metz, 68 Attempts to sg oo Stras- 
burg, 77 Is strongly solicited to spare it, 78. Returns, 79 
‘The Emperor prepares for war against him, 101. Instigates 
the Turks to mvade Naples, 115. Terouanne taken and de- 
molished by Charles, 125. Hesdin taken, 1%. Leads an 
army into the Low Countries against Charles, 126. Endea- 
vours to obstruct the marriage of Mary of England with 

i 


a 
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Philip of n, 148. The progress of his arms against the « 
Rinpeccr, ho. Eng Charlies, 152. Retires, . Cosmo 
di Medici, Duke of Florence, makes war against him, 155 
Appoints Peter Strozzi commander of his army in Italy, 156 
Strozzi defeated, 159. Siena taken, 161. Pope Paul IV 
makes overtures to an allience with him agamst the Emperor, 
196. sea peer thaa arguments against this alhance, 197 
Is suaded by the Guises to accept it, 198. Sends the 
Cardinal of Lorrain with powers to conclude it, 25 The 
Pope sigtis the treaty, 201. <A truce for five years concladed 
with the Emperor, 216 Is exhorted by Cardinal Caraffa to 
break the truce, 220. Is absolved from his oath, and con- 
cludes a new treaty with the Pope, 223 Sends the Duke of 
Guise into Italy, 280 The Constable Montmorency defeated 
and taken prisoner gt St Quintin, 248 Henry prepares for 
the defence of Paris, 250 St Quintin taken by assault, 
252 Collects his treops, and negotiates for assistance, 253 
His kind reception of the Duke of Guise, 261 Calais taken 
by Guise, 266. Empowers ey to negotiate a 
peace with Philip, 279. Honours him highly on his return 
to France, 280. Writes to Queen Elizabeth with proposals 
of marriage, 291. How he failed in his suit, 293 His 
daughter married to Philip, and his sister to the Duke of 
Savoy, 298 Terms of the treaty of Chateau-Cambresis, 299 
The marriage of his sister and daughter celebrated with great 
pomp, 301 Hhs death, 302. 

Henry VII of England, detains the Archduke Philip and his 
Duchess, when driven on his coast, three months, at the in- 
stigation of Ferdinand, n. 15. 

Henry VIII. of England, sends an ambassador to Germany to 
propose his claims+to the Imperial crown, u. 69 Is dis- 
couraged from his preterisions, and takes no part with the 
other competitors, 70. His personal character and poktical 
influence in Europe, 94. Entirely guided by Cardial Wcl- 
sey, 95. Receivés a visit from the Emperor Charles V, 99 
Goes over to France to visit Francis, 160. Wrestles with 
Francis, and is thrown by him, 101, Note Has another in- 
terview with Charles at Gravelines, 26 Charles offers to 
submit his differences with Francia to his arbitration, 2d. 

_ Publishes a.treatise on the Seven Sacraments against Martin 
Luther, 166. Obtains of the Pope the title of Defender of 
the Faith, 167. Takes part with Charles against Francis, 
169. Sends Wolsey to negotiate an accommodation between 
the Emperor and Francis, 180. Concludes a league with 

esagainst Francis,‘182 His avowed reasons for this 
treaty, #b. _ private motives, 183. Declares war against 
“ 
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Francis, 197. Is visited by Charles, 198. Makes descents 
n the cdast of France, 199. Advances with an army into 
Picardy, i. Obliged to retire by the Duke de Vendome, 
200. Enters mto a treaty with the Emperor and Charles, 
Duke of Bourbon, 252, 253. How he raised supplies for his 
* wars beyond the grants of his Parhament, 261. Sends the 
Duke of Suffolk to invade Picardy, who penetrates almost to 
Paris, but is driven back, sb. Engages to assist Charles in an 
invasion of Provence, 280 Causes of his not supporting the 
Impenialists, 282, 283 Effects of the battle of Pavia, and 
captivity of Francis, on him, 301. Particulars of his embassy 
to Charles, $08 Concludes a defensive alliance with France, 
310 Is declared Protector of the league of Cognac against 
the Emperor, 847 His motives for assisting the Pope against 
the Emperor, 11 2 Enters into a league with Francs, and 
renounces the English claim to the crows of France, 4 De- 
clares war against the Emperor, 13. Concludes a truce with 
the Governess of the Low Countries, 19. Projects his divorce 
from Catharine of Aragon, 34. ‘Motives which withheld the 
Pope from granting it, 35 Acquiesces in the peace of Cam- 
bray, 36 Sends a supply of money to the Protestant league 
in Germany, 55 Procures his marriage to be annulled by 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 68. The divorce revers- 
ed by the Pope under penalty of excommunication, 69. Re- 
nounces the Papal supremacy, 70 Refuses to acknowledge 
any council called by the Pope, 88 Opposes James V of 
Scotland marrying Mary of Guise, 159. His disgusts with 
Francis and intercourse with the Emperor, 160 Concludes 
a league with Charles, 245 © Makes war with Scotland, 246 
Partitulars of his treaty with Charles, 26 Invades France, 
and mvests Boulogne, 274 Refuses the Emperor’s plan of 
operations, 279 Is deserted by the Emperor, 284 Takes 
Boulogne, th His haughty proposals to Francis, 2b Peace 
of Campe, 324 Is succeeded by his son Edward VI, 390. 
A review of his policy, iv. 315 

Hertford, Earl of, plunders and burns Edinburgh, m. 274 
Joms Henry r, m his mVasion of France, 2d. 

Hesse, the Landgrave of, procures the restoration of his kins- 
man, Ulric, Duke of Wirtemberg, ui. 85. His views com- 
pared with those of the Elector of Saxony, 305. The Empe- 
ror’s deceitful professions to him, 315« Quiets the apprehen- 
sions of the Protestant league with regard to the Emperor, + 
Is appointed joint commander of the army of the league with 
the Elector of Saxony, $43. Their characters compared, %d. 
Urges an attack of the Emperor, bit is opposed by the Elec- 
tor, 348 His letter to Maurice, Duke of Saxdny, 8357 The 
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army of the league disperse, 361. Is reduced to accept harsh 
terms from Charles, 416 His humihating reception by the 
Emperor, 419 Is detained in confinement, 428 His offers 
of submission slighted by the Emperor, 452. Is carned, by 
the Emperor with him into the Netherlands, 456. Renews 
his endeavours for liberty, 1v 22 Charles releases arbitra-' 
rily the Elector of Brandenburg, and Maunce, from ther 
5 Se to him, 23. Obtains his hberty by the treaty 
of Passau, 91. Is arrested by the Queen of Hungary, but 
iy by the Emperor, 98 The effects of his confinement on 
im, 99 

Heuterus, his account of Lewis XII shown to contradict the re- 
lations given by Bellay and ether French historians of the 
education of Charles V , 1 27, Note 

Holy Junta. See Junta 

Hoty League, agamst the Emperor Charles V , formed at Cog- 
ao under the protection of Henry VIII. of England, u 345, 
340. 

Horuc, a potter’s son of Lesbos, commences pirate with his 
brother Hayradin, 11 91. See Barbarossa 

Hungary, 1s invaded by Solyman the Magnificent, and its King, 
Lewis IJ, killed, 1 373 Hhs success, and the number of 
oo carried away, 24 The Archduke Ferdinand elected 

ing of, together with Bohemia, 374 John Zapol Scepius 

wrests it from Ferdinand, 11 215 Stephen succeeds on the 
death of his father John, 216 Is treacherously seized by 
Solyman, 219. See Isabella and Martinuzze. 


I . 


James V of Scotland levies trooops to assist Francis in Pro- 
vence, but his mtention frustrated, n1 158 His negotiations 
for marriage with Francis’s daughter, 159 Marries Mary of 
Guise, 26 Dies, and jeaves Mary his infant daughter to suc- 
ceed him, 246. See Mary 

Jesuits, the order of, by whont founded, 1 176 Character of 
that order, 2. Character of Ignatio Loyola ther founder, m 
190 The order confirmed by the Pope, 2 An examina- 
tion into the constitution of the order, 191 Office and power 
of their General, 198 | The rapid progress of the order, 197 
Engage in trade, and establish an empire in South America, 
199. Bad tendency of the order, 201. Are responsible for 
most of the pernicious effects of Popery since their institution, 
202. Advantages resulting from their institution, 2b — Civil- 
ise the natives of Paraguay, 203. Their precautions for the 
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independency of their empire there, 205. How the particu- 
Jars of their government and stitution came to be disclosed, 
208 Summary of their character, 209, 
Indulgences, m the Romish church, the doctrine of, explained, 
ii. 105 By whom first invented, 106. Martm Luther 
reaches against them, 111. Writes against them to Albert, 
lector of Mentz, 2b <A bull issued in favour of, 123. The 
sale of, opposed in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 125. 

Infantedo, Duke of, his haughty resentment of a casual bloW 
oe his horse, 1.179 Is protected by the Constable of Cas- 
tile, 2b. 

Innocent, a young domestic of Cardinal di Monte, obtains his 
Cardinal’s hat on his election to the Papacy, 1v_ 7. 

Interim, a system of theology so called, prepared by order ef 
the Emperor Charles V for the use of Germany, 1, 445 Is 
disapproved of, both by Protestants and Papists, 447 

Envestitures, usurpations of the Romsh clergy m Germany, dur- 
ing the disputes between the Emperors and Popes, concern~ 
ing, 1. 141, 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and mother of Charles V. visits 
Spain with her husband Philip, Archduke of Austria, i 3 
Is shghted by her husband, 4. Her character, 2b, Is ab- 
ruptly left in Spain by her husband, 5. Simks into melan- 
choly on the occasion, and 1s delivered of her second son Fer- 
dinand, 5 Heer letter of consent to her father’s regency of 
Castile mtercepted, and herself confined, 11 Made joint Re- 
gent of Castile with Ferdinand and Philip, by the treaty of 
Salamanca, 14 Sets out for Spain with Philip, aie driven on 
the coast of England, and detained three months by Henry 
VII, 15 Acknowledged Queen by the Cortes,17 Her 
tenderness to her husband in his sickness, and extraordinary 
attachment to his body when dead, 18. Is incapable of gov- 
ernment, 19. Her son Charles assumes the crown, 36 ‘The 
Cortes acknowledge her son King, with a reservation in her 
favour, 56 Her reception of Padilla, the chief of the Spanish 
malcontents, 212 The Holy Junta removed to Tordesillas, 
the place of her residence, 213. Relapses into her former 
melancholy, 25 The proceedings of the Holy Junta carned 
on in her name, 214 —_Is seized by the Conde de Haro, 225, 
Dies after near fifty years’ confinement, 1v 207 

Jokn Zapol Sceepis, by the assistance of Sultan Solyman, estab- 
hshes himself in the kingdom of Hungary, in 215. Leaves 
the kingdom to his son Stephen, 216. See Hungary, Isabel- 
la, and Mariinuzz =. 

Isabella, daughter of John II of Castile, and wife of Ferdmand, 
King of Aragon, her history, u. 2. Her concern at the Areh- 
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duke Philip’s treatment of her daughter Joanna,.4. Her 
death and character, 7. Appoints Ferdinand, Regent of Cas- 
tile, under restrictions, éd. 

Teabelia, daughter to Sigmund, King of Poland, married to 
John, King of Hungary, iu. 216. Her character, 217 Is 
treacherously carried with her infant son into Transylvania 

Sultan Solyman, 219, The government of this province 
the education of her sen committed to her jointly with 

j inuzazt, iv. 46. Is jealous of Martinuzzi’s mfluence, and 

@pPourts the Turks, 15, Js prevailed on to resign Transylvania 

‘ 0 Ferdinand, 48 Retires to Silesia, 49. covers posses- 
sion of Transylvania, 128. 

of Portugal, married to the Emperor Charles V , 1i. 





330 

fialy, consequences of the league between Pope Leo X. and the 
Hnpaor Charles V. to, n 184. The characters of the Ital- 
ians, Spaniards, and French, contrasted, 2b. State of, at the 
accession of Clement VII to the Papacy, 268 Views of the 
Italian States with respect to the Emperor and Francis on the 
expulsion of the French from Genoa and the Milanese, 279 
Thei.apprehensions on the battle of Pavia and captivity of 
Francis, 804 The principal States jom in the Holy League 
against the Emperor, 345 Are disgusted at the tardiness of 
Francis, 352. A view of the Ghibeline faction, 353. Senti- 
ments of the States of, on the peace of Cambray, m. 33 Is 
visited by the Emperor Charles V.,36 The motives of his 
moderation towards the States of, 38 <A league among the 
States of, formed by Charles, 63 Placentia granted to Octa- 
vio Farnese by Philp II of Spain, 1v 257. The investiture 
of Siena given by Philip to Cosmo di Medici, 360. The con- 
sequence of these grants, 861. 

Junta, Holy, a view of the confederacy in Spain, so termed, u 
211 The authority of Adnan disclaimed by, 212. Removed 
to Tordesillas, where Queen Joanna yesided, 213. Their pro- 
ceedings carried on in the name of Joanng, 2b Receive let- 
ters from Charles to Jay down their arms, with promises of 
seat 215. Remonstrance of grievances drawn up by, 216. 

he particulars of this remonstrance, 217. Remarks on the 
spirit of it, 221. Are mtimidated from presenting it to 
Charles, 222. Propose to deprive Charles of his royalty dur- 
ing the life of Joanna, 26. ake the field, 228 Character 
of their army, 2b. The Queen seized by the Conde de Haro, 
225. How they obtained money to support their army, 227. 
Lose time in negotiating with the nobles, 228. Propose to 
make their peace with Charles at the expense of the nobies, 
280. Ther irresolute conduct, 231. Their army defeated by 
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Fiaro, and Padilla taken prisoner, 232. Padilla executed, 
233. His letters to his wife and the city of Toledo, 234, 
Note. The rum of the confederacy, 235. 

Jukus II., Pape, observations on the pontificate of, ii, 186 

——— III, Pope, his character, 1v.6 — Bestows hrs Cardinal’s 
hat infamously, 7. Is averse to the calling a couneil, 8 
Summons one at Trent, 9. Asserts his supreme authority 
aah healed mn the bull for it, 20 Repents confirming Oce 
tavio Farnese in Parma, 29. Requires Octavio to relinquish 
his alliance with Rees 31. The manner of his death, 176. 


L 

La Chau, a Flemish gentleman, associated by Charles V with 
Cardinal Ximenes m the regency of Castile, 1 44 

Landrecy, siege of, by the Emperor Charles V.,11 251. Is 
abandoned by him, 252 

Lannoy mortgages the revenues of Naples to supply the exigen- 
cies of the Emperor, 1 287 Francis surrenders himself pri< 
soner to him at the battle of Pavia, 296 His cautious dis- 
posal of him, 297. Delivers him up in pursuance of the 
treaty of Madrid, and receives the Duke of Orleans and the 
Dauphin as hostages in exchange, 330 Is sent ambassador 
to Francis, to require his tulfilment of the treaty of, 348 
Concludes a treaty with the Pope, 362 Marches to joi the 
Imperialists at Rome, where the troops refuse to obey hin, 
m 5 

Lanuza, Don John de, made Viceroy of Aragon, on the depar- 
ture of Charles V. for Germany, 1 86 Composes the dis- 
turbances there, 242 

Lavagna, John Lewia Fiesco, Count of, his character, m1. 372. 
Meditates subverting the government of Genoa, 373 Hus 

reparations, 374 Hus artful method of assembling his ad- 
erents, 376. His exhortation to them, 377. Hus interview 

with his wife, 378. Sallies forth, 380 Andrew Doria 
escapes, 381 Deputies sent to know his terms, 2b. Is 
drowned, 382. Hus brother’s vanity ruins their design, 20. 
See Fresco 

Lautrec, Odet de Foix, Mareshal de, the French Governor of 
Milan, his character, u. 185 Ahienates the affection of the 
Milanese from the French, 7b Invests Kegpio, but 1s repul- 
sed by Guieciardim the historian, then Governor, 186 Is 
excommunicated by the Pope, 7% The muney for paying 
his troops seized by Louise of Savoy, 188 Is left by his 
Swiss troops, 189 Is driven out of the Milanese territories, 
191 A new body of Swiss under him moist on giving battle 
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to the Imperialists, who defeat him, 195. The Swiss leave 
him, 26 ‘Retires into France with the residue of his troops, 
196 Delivers up the Dauphin and Duke of Orleans, in, ex- 
change for Francis I , as hostages for the performance of the 
treaty of Madrid, 329 Is appomted Generalissumg of the 
league against the Emperor, iu 6 His successes im Italy, 7. 
Motives which withheld him from subduing the Mulanese, 8. 
Obliges the Prince of Orange to retire to Naples, 16 Block- 
ades Naples, 17 His army wasted, and himself killed by 
the pestilence, 23 

Learning, the revival of, favourable to*the reformation of reli-« 
gion, n 154, 

Lerpsic, a public disputation held there by Martin Luther and 
secius, on the validity of the Papal authority, n 125 

Leo X Pope of Rome, his character, n. 70 His apprehensions 
on the election of an Emperor of Germany, at the death of 
Maximilian, 71. His counsel to the German Pminces, 7. 
Grants Charles V. a tenth of all ecclesiastical benefices in Cas- 
tile, 80 Lays Castile under an interdict, but takes it off at 
the instance of Charles, 81 His conduct on the prospect of 
war between Charles and Francis, 92 Situation of the pu- 
pacy, at his accession, and his views of policy, 105. His in- 
attention to Martin Luther’s controversy with the Domm. 
cans concerning indulgences, 116 Is instigated against him, 
and stimmons him to Rome, 76 Desires the Elector of Sax- 
ony not to protect him, 76 Is prevailed on to permit Luth- 
er’s doctrines to be examined i Germany, 117. Cardinal 
Cajetan appointed to try him, 26 Issues a bull in favour of 
indulgences, 123. A suspension of proceedings against 
Luther, and why, 124 Publishes a bull of excommunication 
against him, 127 The political views of his conduct be- 
tween Charles and Francis, 170 Concludes a treaty with 
Francis, 171. Concludes a treaty also with Charles, 172. 
The conditions of the treaty with Charles, 173. Its conse- 
quences to Italy, 184. Is disappointed mm a scheme formed 
by Moroné, Chancellor of Milan, for attacking that duchy, 
185 Excommunicates Mareshal de Foix for his attack of 
Reggio, and declares og ae France, 186. Takes a body of 
Swiss into pay, 7. The French driven out of the Milanese, 
191. He dies, 2b. The spirit of the confederacy broken by 
his death, 2b 

JL’ Esparre, Fox de, commands the French troops in Navarre, 
for Henry d’Albert, ii 174 Reduces that kingdom, 26. His 
imprudent progress mto Castile, 176 Is taken prisoner by 
the Spaniards, and the French driven out of Navarre, 177. 
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Leanaid, Father, forms a scheme of betraying Metz to the Im- 
perialists, 1v. 16%. Introduced soldiers clad like friars, 168 
Is detected, 170. Is murdered by his monks, 171 

Levesque, Don, his account of the motives which induced the 
Emperor Charles V to reagn Ins hereditary dominions, 1v 
205, Note 

Leni 11 Kimg of Hungary and Bohemia, his character, ii. 373. 
Is invaded and lalled by Solyman the Magnificent, 26 

w———— XII King of France, receives homage of the Arch- 
duke Philip, for the earldom of Flanders, u.3 Concludes a 
treaty with him, while at war with Ferdinand of Aragon, 6. 
Bestows his mece Germaine de Fo1x, on Ferdinand, and con- 
cludes a peace with him, 13 Loses the confidence of Philip 
on that occasion, 27, Note Bestows hus eldest daughter, 
eed betrothed to Charles V , on the Count of Angouleme, 
ab. 

Leyva, Antomo de, defends Pavia for the Emperor against 

rancis, 1 288 Has vigorous defence, 289  Sallies out at 
the battle of Pavia, and contributes to the defeat of Francis, 
295 Is left Governor of Milan by the Duke of Bourbon, 
859 Defeats the forces there, 11 26 Is appomted Gener- 
alissimo of the Italian league, 63. Durects the operations 
of the invasion of France under the Emperor, 129. Dhes, 
138. 

Taterature, 1ts obligations to the order of Jesuits, ur 202, 

Lorenzo di Medici. See Medici 

Lowse of Savoy, mother of Francis I of France, her character, 
1 187, 188 Her motives for seizing the money appointed 
for payment of Mareshal Lautrec’s troops, 188. Cause of 
her aversion to the house of Bourben, 250 Her advances 
toward a marriage with Charles, Duke of Bourbon, rejected 
by him, 251, 252. Determmes to ruin him, 252, Insti- 
gates a lawsuit against him for his estates, 2b Goes to dis- 
suade Francis from his mtended invasion of the Milanese, 
who will not wait for her, 284, Is appomted Regent during 
his absence, 285 Her prudent conduct on the defeat of 
Pavia, and captivity of her gon Francis, 300. Concludes a 
defensive alliance with Henry VITI, 310, Ratifies the treaty 
of Madrid for the recovery of her son’s liberty, 328. Under- 
takes, with Margaret ot Savoy, to accommodate the differ- 
ences between the Emperor and Francis, m1 28, Articles of 
the peace of Cambray, 30 

Loyola, Ignatio, commands the castle of Pampeluna in Navarre, 
,and 1s wounded in its defence, u 175 His enthusiastic 
turn of mind, 176 The founder of the society of Jesuits, 
7 =©Prevails on the Pope to establish the order, m1. 190, 
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An examination into the constitution of the order, 191 
Office and power of the Genera], 193, ‘jhe rapid progress 
of the order, 197. See Jessits. 

Lorrain, Cardinal] of, persuades Henry II. of France to accept 
the offered alliance with Pope Paul IV., and 1s sent to Rome 
to negotiate it, iv 199. His imprudent behaviour towards 
the Duchess of Valentinois, 278, 

Lunenburg, Duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, 1i. 270. 

Luther, Martin, the happy consequences of the opinions propa- 
gated by him, n. 104. Attacks indulgences, 109. His birth 
and education, #. Chosen philosophical professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wittemberg, 110. Inveighs against the publishers 
of indulgences, 111. Writes to Albert, Elector of Mentz, 
against them, sb. Composes theses against mdulgences, 112 
1s supported by the Augustimans, and encouraged by Frederic, 
Elector of Saxony, 113. Is summoned to Rome by Pope 
Leo, 116. Obtains of the Pope leave to have his doctrines 
examined in Germany, 117. Appears before Cardinal Caje- 
tan at Augsburg, 118. His resolute reply to the peremptory 
order of Cajetan, to retract his principles, 119 ithdraws 
from Augsburg, and appeals from the Pope ill-informed, to 
the Pope when better informed, concernmg him, 120 Ap- 
aa to a general council, 122 The death of Maximilian, 
10w of service to him, 123 Questions the Papal authority 
ina public disputation, 125, His opinions condemned by 
the Universities of Cologne and Louvam, 126. A bull of 
excommunication published ae him, 127. Pronounces 
the Pope to be Antichrist, and burns the bull, 128, Reflec- 
tions on the conduct of the Court of Rome toward him, 130 

ons on his conduct, 132. Causes which contributed 
to favour his opposition te the Church of Rome, 134. Par- 
ticularly the art of printing, 153. And the revival of learn- 
ing, 154 He is summoned to appear at the Diet.of Worms, 
162 A safe-conduct granted him thither, i. His recep-« 
tion there, 163. Refuses to retract his eae th Departs, 
164. An edict published against him, ib. Hes seized and 
concealed at Wartburg, i. Progiess of his doctrmes, 165 
The University of Paris publishes a decree are him, 166. 
Wrote by Hey Vie of England, 1b Answers 
both, 167. Withdraws his retreat to check the incon 
siderate zeal of Carlostadius, 267, 268. Undertakes a trans. 
lation of the Bible, 268. His doctrines avowed by several of 
the German Princes, 269. His moderate and Daeg con- 
duct, 840, Marries Catharine 4 Boria, a nun, . The great 
progress of his doctrines among the Germanic States, iit. 42 
* Encourages the Protestants, dispirited by the Emperor’s de« 
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cree against him, 50. His concern at the practices of the 
Anabaptists at Munster, 81 Is invited to Leipaic by Henry, 
Duke of Saxony, 167 His op:mon of Gropper’s treatice to 
unite the Protestants and Catholics, 212. Dies, 309 Sum.- 
mary of his character, 310 Extract from his last will, $04, 
Note. See Protestants A view of the extraordinary effects 
of his revolt from the Church of Reme, on that court, and on 
Europe in general, 1v 320 : 

Luxemburg, mvaded by Robert de la Mark, Lord of Bouullon, 11. 
178 Invaded and overrun by the Duke of Orleans, u1 240. 
Is again invaded by Francis, 250. 


M 


Madrid, treaty of, between the Emperor Charles V and _ his pri- 
soner Francis I , King of France, 1 324,325 Sentiments of 
the public with regard to this treaty, 326 

Magdeburg, the city of, refuses to admit the Interym enforced 
by Charles V, and prepares for defence, 1v 18 Maurice, 
Elector of Saxony, appointed to reduce it, 19 Is put under 
the ban of the Empire, 36 The territories of, mvaded by 
George of Mecklenburg, zb The inhabitants deteated in a 
sally, 37 Maurice of Saxony arrives and besieges the city, 
38 Surrenders, 39 The senate elects Maurice ther Bur- 
grave, 40 

Mahmed, King of Tunis, history of his sons, 111 94. 

Majorca, an :nsurrection there, 1 242 Which is quelled with 

ifficulty, «6 The moderation of Charles towards the insur~ 
gents on his arrival in Spain, 243 
Mayesty, the appellation of, assumed by Charles Von his elec- 


tion to the Imperial crown, and taken by all the other mon- 
aichs of Europe, 1 79 


Malines, Council of, an account of, 11 176. 

Malta, the island of, granted by the Emperor Charles V. te 
the Kmghts of St John, expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, 
u 202 

Mamalukes, extirpated by Sultan Selon IT., ii. 65, 

————--——-, a faction in Geneva, so termed, some account of, 
im 118 

Manucl, Don John, Ferdinand’s ambassador at the Imperial 
court, pays his court to the Archduke Philp on Queen 
Isabella’s death, u. 10 Intercepts Joanna’s letter of con- 
sent to Ferdinand’s regency of Castile, 11  Negotiates a 
treaty between Ferdinand and Piniip, 14 Declares for 
Maximuilan’s regency on Phihp’s deatb, 20. Is made Im- 
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perial ambassador at Rome, and concludes an alliance be- 
tween Charles V. and Leo X., 172. The conditions of the 
treaty, 173. Procures Adrian of Utrecht to be elected Pope, 
z 


92 

Marcellus 11 , Pope, his character, iv 188 Dhes, 189. 

Marciano, battle of, between Peter Strozzi and the Marquis de 
Marignano, 1v 158. 

Margaret of Austria, and Dowager of Savoy, aunt to Charles V , 
undertakes with Louise, mother of Francis I of France, to ac- 
commodate the differences between those two monarchs, 11 28. 
Articles of the peace of Cambray, 30 

Marignano, Marquis of, appointed Commander of the Florentine 
army, acting against the French, 1v 156 Defeats the French 
army under Peter Strozz1, 159. Lays siege to Siena, 2b. 
Converts the siege nto a blockade, 161 Siena surrenders, id. 
Reduces Porto Ercole, 164 His troops ordered tnto Pied- 
mont by the Emperor, 2b 

Mark, Robert de la, Lord of Boulton, declares war against 
the Emperor Charles V, un 177 Ravages Luxemburg 
with French troops, 178 Is commanded to disband his 
troops by Francis, «» His territories reduced by the Em- 
peror, 179 

Marseilles besieged by the Imperialists, n 281 Rescued by 
Francis, 282 Interview and treaty there between the Pope 
and Francis, 11 67 

Martinuzz:, Bishop of Waradin, 1s appointed guardian to Ste- 
phen, King of Hungary, in 216° His character, 217 Soli- 
cits the assistance of Sultan Solyman against Ferdinand, 218 
Solyman seizes the kmgdom, 219 Is appomted to the 
government of Transylvania, and the education of the young 
King, jointly with the Queen, 1v 46 Negotiates with Fer- 
dinand, 47 Prevails with the Queen to resign Transylvama 
to Ferdinand, 48 Is appomted governor of Transylvania, 
and made a Cardinal, 49 Is assassinated by Ferdinand’s 
order, 51 

Mantyr, Peter, his authority cited in proof of the extortions of 
the Flemish ministers of Charles V,1 58 

Mary of Burgundy, contracted to Lewis XII of France, but 
married to the Emperor Maximilian, 1 2. 

Mary ot England, her accession, 1v 139 Receives proposals 
from the Emperor Charles V of marrymg his son Philip, 140 
The English averse to this umon, 2+ The House of Com- 
mons remonstrates against the match, 141 The articles of 
marriage, 142 ‘The marriage ratified by parliament, and com- 
pleted, 145 Re-establishes the Romush religion, 146 Per« 
pecutes the Reformers, 2b. Invites Charles to England on his 
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resignation and passage to Spain, which he declines, 282 Is 
engaged by Philip to assist him in his war against France, 
243. Levies money by her prerogative to carry on the war, 
2b. Her neglect in the security of Calais, 264 Calais inves-~ 
ted and taken by the Duke of Guise, 265 Dhes, 290. 

Mary, daughter of James V of Scotland, succeeds to the 
crown an infant, 11 245 Is contracted to the Dauphin of 
France, 440. Is educated at the Court of France, 1v 31, 
271 The manage completed, 6 Assumes the title and 
arms of England on ‘the death of Mary, 293 

Matthias, John, a baker, becomes a leader of the Anabaptists at 
Munster, m1 74 Sees the city, and establishes a new form 
of government there, 75 Repulses the Bishop of Munster, 
78 Is killed, 26 See Boccold and Anabapizsts 

Maurice, Duke of Saxony, his motives for not acceding to the 
Protestant league of Smalkalde, 11 255 Marches to the as- 
sistance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 246 Huis difference with 
his cousin the Elector, 257 His conduct at the Diet of 
Worms, 292 Joins the Emperor against the Protestants, 337. 
His motives, 353 Hus msidious conduct towards the Elector, 
354 Seizes the Electorate of Saxony, 368 Saxony recov- 
eied by the Elector, 366 His ineffectual endeavours to re- 
duce Wittemberg for the Emperor, 408 Obtains possession 
of the electorate, 414 Is formally mvested at the Diet of 
Augsburg, 447 Becomes dissatisfied with the Emperor, 1v. 
10 Huis motives to discontent explained, 11. His address 
and caution 1n his conduct, 13 Emfoices the Inicrzm m his 
territories, 14, Makes, nevertheless, professions of his attach- 
ment to the Reformation, 15  Undertahes to reduce Magde- 
burg to submit to the Jnterum, 16 — Piotests against the Coun- 
cil of Trent, 17 Is commissioned by the Emperor to re- 
duce Magdeburg, 19 Joms George of Mecklenbmng befoie 
Magdeburg, 36 The city capitulates, 39 Begins to in- 
trigue with Count Mansfeldt, 75 Is elected Burgrave of 
Magdeburg, 40 Dismisses Ins troops, 42 His address m 
amusing the Emperor, 43. Makes an alliance with Henry IT 
of France, to make war on the Emperor, 53. Makes a formal 
requisition of the Landgrave’s hberty, 56 Joins his troops, 
and publishes a manifesto, 63 Takes possession of Augsburg 
and other cities, 66 An ineffectual nezotiation with Chailes, 
67 Defeats a body of the Emperor’s troops, 70 Takes the 
castle of Ehrenberg, 2b Is retarded by a mutiny in his 
troops, 71 Enters Inspruck, and narrowly misses taking 
Charles, 72 A negotiation between him and Ferdinand, 82, 
Besieges Frankfort on the Mam, 89 His inducements to an 
accommodation, 91 Signs a tieaty with the Emperor at 
Passau, «6 Reflections on his conduct in this war, 9? 


+ 
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Marches into Hungary to the Turks, 97. Is placed at 
the"head of' the league aestiat Albert of Brandenbusg, 119. 

ts Albert, but is killed in the battle, 120. His character, 
1Z1. Is succeeded by lus brother Augustus, 123, 

Mazimilan, Emperor of Germany, claims the regency of Castile 
on his,son, Philp’s death, i. 19. Is supported mn his clam 
by Deon John Manuel, 20. Loses it, 22 $Obtaina the 
government of the Low Countries by the death of Philip, 
26. a ag Wilham de Croy, Lord of Chievres, to T= 
ymtend the education of his dson» Charles, 27. on- 
cludes a peace with France Venice, 50. Dies, 62, State 
of Europe at this period, 25. His endeavours to secure the 
ee crown to lis grandson Charles, 68. How obstruc- 
ted, 2 

Mecklenburg, George of, mnvades the terntories of Magdeburg 
for the Emperor, iv. 36. Defeats the Magdeburgers, who 
sally gut on him, 87. %s jomed by Maurice of Saxony, who 
assumes the supreme command, tb. 

Medtcino, John James. See Merignano 

Medtct, Alexander, vestored te the domjnions of Florence by the 
Lmpefor Charles, 11 4) Is assassinated, 154 

Medici, Cardinal di, elected Pope, and assumes the title of Cle- 
ment VIT,1 258 See Clement VII. 

Medtcz, Catharme di, 1s married to the Duke of Orleans, m 67 
I, conjectured by the Emperor Charles V. to have poisoned 
the Dauphin, 142 

Midu2z, Cosmo di, made Duke of Florence, in. 156 Is sup- 
ported by the Emperor, and defeats the sans of Lorenzo, 
157 Asserts his mdependency against Emperor, 1v. 112 
Offers to reduce Siena for the Emperor, 154. Enters into a 
wer with France, 155 See Marignano His address in pro- 
cuing the investiture of Siena from Philip II. of Spam, 258. 
It 15 granted to him, 260. 

Medici, Lorenzo de, assassinates his kinsman Alexander, 11 
1 > ae 2b Attempts to oppose Cosmo, but 1s defeat- 
ed, 15 

Medina del Campo, the mhabitants of, refuse to let Fonseca 
take the military stores there for the siege of the insurgents 
in Segovia, u 207 The town almost burnt by Fonseca, 208. 
The inhabitants repulse him, #5. Surrenders after the battle 
of Villalar, and dissolution of the Holy Junta, 235 

Melancthon imbibes the opimions of Martin Luther, u. 130 
Is employed to draw up a confession of faith by the 
Protestant Princes at the Diet of Augsburg, m 48 Is 
dejected by the Emperor’s decree against the Protestants, 
but comforted by Luther, 51. Is invited to Paris by 
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Francis, 111. His conference with Eccius, 210. Is pre- 
vailed on to favour the Interim enforced by the Emperor, 
iv. 14. 

Meltto, Conde de, made Viceroy of Valencia on the depatture 
of Charles V. for Germany, in 86. Appointed to com- 
mand the of the nobles against the Germanada, 241. 
Defeated by in several actions, #. Destroys the asso- 
ciation, #0. ® 

Mentz, Archbishop of, artfully declares before the Exnperor, the 
Diet of Augsburg’s acceptance of the Znterwz, without beng 
authorised by it, m 445. * 

Merville, a Milanese gentleman, employed as envoy from Francis 
I to Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, hna fate, 112 109. 

Metz, seized by Montmorency the French General, 1v 68 The 
Duke of Guise made governor of, 103. Is besieged by the 
Emperor, 105. The Emperor desists, arf retires in a dis- 
tressed condition, 109. A scheme formed by Father Leonard 
to oy the city to the Imperialists, 167. The conspiracy 
detected by the Governor, 169 Leonard murdered by his 
monks, and his associates executed, 171 ; 

Mezieres, 1» France, bemeged by the Imperialists, 1 179. 
Gallant es of, by the Chevalier Bayard, 180 The siege 
raised, 1 

Milan, Mareshal de Foix, appointed to be the French governor 
of, 11 185 His character,:5 The Milanese alienated from 
the French by his oppressions, 26 Invaded by the ecclesias- 
tical troops under Prosper Colonna, 187 The French driven 
out, 189 Oppressed by the Imperial troops, 248 Invaded 
by the French, 256 Who are Seven out by Colonna, 257 
The Imperial troops there mutiny for pay, but are appeased 
by Moroné, 264. Abandoned by the French, 2b. Overrun 
again by Francis, who seizes the city, 286 The French 
retire on the news of the battle of Pavia, 297 The in- 
vestiture of, granted to Sforza, 311. Taken from him and 
granted to the Duke of Bourbon, 321. Disorders committed 
by the Imperial troops there, 345. Oppressive measures of 
Bourbon to supply ms mutinous troops, 357 The French 
forces‘there defeated by Antonio de Leyva, 11 27 Is again 
granted by the Emperor to Sforza, 40. Death of Sforza, 121 
The pretensions of Francis to that duchy, + Is seized by 
the Emperor, 122. The Marquis del Guasto appointed go- 
vernor, 140 

Mohacz, battle of, between Solyman the Magnificent, and the 
Hunganans, n 373 

Monastic orders, wnquiry into the fundamental pring:ples of, iui. 
191. Peculiar constitution of the order of Jesuits, 198, 
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Moncado, Don Hugo di, the Imperial ambassador at Rome, his 
intrigues with Cardinal Colonna against Pope Clement, un. 354. 
Reduces the Pope to an accommodation, 355. Is defeated and 
Injed by Andrew Dpna in a naval engagement, before the 
harbour of Naples, in. 17. 

Monlue, 1s sent by the Count d’Enguien to Francis for permis~ 
sion tq give battle te the Marquis del Guasto, m. 268. Ob- 
tains his suit by his spirited arguments, 269. Commands in 
Siena when besieged by the Marquis de Marignano, iv. 160. 
see venous defence, 7b. Js reduced by famme and capitu- 

tes, 161. 

Monte Alcino, numbers of the citizens of Siena retire thither 
after the reduction of that city by the Florentines, and estab- 
lish a free government there, 1v 162 

Montecucuk, Count of, accused and tortured for poisoning the 
Dauphm, charges the Emperor with mstigating it, 11 141 

Montmorency, Mareshal, his character, ui 133. Francis adopts 
his plan for resistmg the Emperor, and commits the exe- 
cution to him, 134, His precautions, 25. His troops despise 
his conduct, 137 Observations on his operations, 139 Is 
disgraced, 239 Conducts the army of Henry II to jom 
Maurice of Saxony, and seizes Metz, 1v 68  Dissuades 
Henry from accepting the offered alhance with Pope Paul 
IV ,197 Commands the French army against the Duke of 
Savoy, 246 Detaches D’Andelot to relieve St Quintin, 2d. 
Exposes himself imprudently to an action, and is defeated, 
247 Is taken prisoner, 248 Negotiates a peace between 
Philip and Henry, 279 Returns to France, and is highly 
honoured by Henry, 280. His assiduity in forwarding the 
negotiations, 294 His expedient for promoting the treaty of 
Chateau-Cambresis, 398. 

Montpelzer, a fruitiess conference held there for the restitution of 
the kingdom of Nayarre, 1 60. : 
Morone, Jerome, Chancellor of Milan, his character, 1 185. 

Retires from the French exactions m Mulan to Francis 
Sforza, 26 His imtrigues how rendered abortive, 186 
Quiets the mutiny of the Imperial troops in Milan, 264. Is 
disgusted with the behaviour of Charles, 311 ‘ Intmgues 
against the Emperor with Pescara, 313. Is betrayed to the 
Emperor by Pescara, 315 Is arrested at his visit to Pescara, 
317 Is set at hberty by the Duke of Bourbon, and becomes 

his confidant, 357. 

Mouson 1n France taken by the Imperalists, ii. 179. Retaken 
by Francis, 180 

Mulhausen, battle of, between the Emperor Charles V. and the 


Elector of Saxony, u1. 404, 
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Muley-Hascen, King of Tunis, his inhuman treatment of his 
father and brothers, in.95 Is expelled by Barbarossa, 96. 
Engages the Emperor Charles V to restore him, 98 Is es« 
tablished again by the surrender of Tunis, 105. His treaty 
with Charles, 2. 

Muncer, Thomas, a disciple of Luther, opposes him with fanati- 
cal notions, n 336 eads the insurrection of the peasants in 
Thuringia, 837 His extravagant schemes, 15 1s defeated 
and put te death, 839 . 

Munster, the first settlement of the Anabaptists in that city, 1ii. 
74 The city seized by them, 75 They establish a new 
form of government there, th Is called Mount Sion, 76. 
The Bishop of, repulsed by them, 77 Is blockaded by the 
Bishop, 82. The city taken, Si See Anabaptists 

Murder, the prices of composition for, by the Romush clergy, ii. 
140 

Mustapha, the declared heir to Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, 
is mnvested with the admmustration of Diarbequir, 1v 132 
His father rendered jealous of his populanty, by the arts of 
Roxalana, 133 Is strangled by his father’s order, 137 His 
only son murdered, 138. 


N 


Naples, the revenues of, mortgaged by Lannoy to supply the 
mperor in his exigencies, 1 287. Invaded by the French 
under the Duke of Albany, 291 Invaded by Pope Clement 
VII, 359 Treaty between the Pope and Lannoy, Viceroy 
of, 362 The Prnce of Orange retreats thither before Lau- 
trec, 01 16 Is blockaded by Lautrec, 17 Sea-engagement 
in the harbour of, between Andrew Doria and Moncada, 2d. 
Causes which disappomted the French operations against, 18 
Doria revolts, and opens the communication by sea again, 21. 
Opp essed by the Spamish Viceroy, Don Pedro de Toledo, be- 
comes disaffected to the Emperor Charles V.,1v 115 Is har~« 
assed by a Turkish fleet, 116 

Nassau, Count of, invades Bouillon at the head of the Imperial- 
ists, 11 179 Invades France, takes Mouson, and besieges 
Mezieres, but 1s repulsed, 26. 

Navarre, the kingdom of, unjustly acqujred by Ferdinand of 
Aragon, 11 23 D’Albert’s invasion of, defeated by, Cardinal 
Ximenes, 45 Its castles dismantled, except Pampeluna, 
which Ximenes strengthens, 46 Invaded by Fiancis I in 
the name of Henry d’Albert, 175. Reduced by L’Esparre, 
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the French general, +. The French driven out by the Span- 
i and L’Esparre taken prisoner, 177 

Netheriands, the government of, first assumed by Charles V., 1 
m9. The Flemmge averse to Charies’s gomg to Spain, 51 
Envaded by Francis I. King of France, 180 A truce con- 
cluded with, by Henry VILL. of England, ui. 19 Inv 
by Francis again, 144, ‘A suspension of armns there, 2b <A 
pala ion at Ghent, Redigned by the se s once more daha 
ed by Francis, 250. i y mperor to his son 
Philip, iv 208. A review of the alterations mm, during the 
sixteenth century, 383, 384. 

Nice, a truce for ten years concluded theré between the Empe- 
ror and Francis, ui. 151. Besieged by the French and Turks, 
254. 

Noyen, treaty of, between es V. and Franas I of France, 
i, 50 The terms ef, neglected by Charles, 90. 

Nuremburg, the city of, embraces the reformed religion, 1 269. 
Diet of, particulars of Pope Adnan’s brief to, respecting the 
Reformers, 270. The reply to, 271. Proposes a general 
council, 272 Presents a hst of grievances to the Pope, 273 
The recess or edict of, 274 This Diet of great advantage 
to the Reformers, 2b Proceedings of a second Diet there, 
277 Recess of the Diet, 278 An accommodation agieed to 
there, between the Emperor Charles V and the Protestants 
in, 57 





O 


Oran, and other places in Barbary, annexed to the crown of Cas- 
thle by Ximenes, n 2%. : 

Orange, Piulbert de Chalons, Prince of, General of the Imperial 
army on the death of the Duke of Bourbon, takes the castle ot 
St Angelo, and Pope Clement VI. prisoner, 1. 371. Retires 
to Naples on the approach of Lautrec, 11.16 Takes his 
successor, the hack ier de Saluces, prisoner at Aversa, 23 

Orleans, Duke of, delivered up to the Emperor Charles V , with 
the Dauphm, as hostages fer the performance of the treaty of 
Madnd, 1. 329. Is married to Catharine di Media, in 67 

: — Dauphin by the death of his brother, 142. See Dai- 
wn. . 

: » Duke of, brother to the former, commands the army ap- 
ted by Francis I. for the mvasion of Luxemburg, 11. 

240, Is Bae tai by envy to abandon his conquests, and 

jon his brother the Datiphin in Rousillon, 241. Dies, 

296. 
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Pacheco, Donna Maria, wife to Don John de Padilla, her artful 
scheme to raise money to supply the army of the Holy Junta, 
n 227 Her husband taken prisoner and executed, 283. His 
letter to her, 25 Note Raises forces to revenge his death, 
2387 Is reduced, and retires to Portugal, 238 

Padilla, Don John de, his family and character, u 204. Heads 
the insurrection at Toledo, 25 Routs the troops under Ron- 
quillo, 207, Calls a convention of the malcontents at Avila, 
211 Forms the confederacy called the Holy Junta, 26. Dis. 
clams Adrian’s authority, 212. Gets possession of Queen 
Joanna, «6 Removes the Holy Junta to Tordesillas, the 
place of her residence, 213. Sent with troops to Valladolid, 
and deprives Adrian of all power of government, 214 Is su- 
perseded in the command of the army of the Junta, by Don 
Pedro de Giron, 223 Is appomted commander at the resig- 
nation of Giron, 226 His army supplied with money by an 
expedient of his wife, 227 sieges Torrelobaton, 230. 
Takes and plunders it, 2b, Concludes a truce with the nobles, 
231 Is wounded and taken prisoner in an action with the 
Conde de Haro, 232 Is put to death, 233 His letter to hus 
wife, 2b Note His letter to the city of Toledo, 234, Note 

Palatenate, the Reformation established there, by the Elector 
Frederic, 11 299* 

Palaizne, Count, ambassador from the Diet at Frankfort, brings 
Charles V. the offer of the Imperial crown, which he accepts, 
n 80 

Pampeluna, castle of, in Navarre, its fortifications strengthened 
by Cardinal Ximenes, un 46 Taken by L’Espaire, the 
French general, for Henry d’Albert, 177. Retaken by the 
French, 26. 

Papacy, how liable to be affected by the disposal of the Imperial 
crown, 1i 71 ' 

Paraguay, a sovereignty established there by the order of Jesuits, 
m 204. The inhabitants of, civilised by them, #5 Precau- 
tions used by the Jesuits to preserve the independency of their 
Empire there, 205 

Paris, a decree published by the university of, against Martin 
Luther the Reformer, i1, 166. A decree of the Partiament of, 
published against the Emperor Charles V., 11. 148 

Parma, the duchy of, confirmed to Octavio Farnese, by Pope 
Juhus U1, iv 29 Is attacked by the Impenahsts, and sues 
cessfully protected by the French, 32. 
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Passau, a treaty concluded there between the Emperor Charles 
V and Maurice of Saxony, iv 91 Reflectsons on this peace, 
and the conduct of Maurice, 92 

Pavia, besieged by Irancis I of France, n 288 Vigorously 
defended by Antonio de Leyva, 289 Battle of, between 
Francis and the Duke of Bourbon, 294 The Imperial troops 
in that city mutiny, 305 

Paul IIT, Pope, elected, 11 71 His character, 2b Proposes 
a general council to be held at Mantua, 88 Negotiates per- 
sonally, Petween the Emperor and Frincis, 149 Issues a 

‘M@gouncil at Mantua, 161 ~Prorogues and transfers it 

mj63 A partial reformation of abuses by, 164 

syne Council of Trent, 258  Prorogues it, 259 
Summons it again, 287 Grants the duces of Parma and 
Placentia to his legitimate son, 396 Deprives and excom- 
municates the Electoral Bishop of Cologne, 318 Presses the 
Emperor to declare against the Protestants, 319 Concludes 
an alliance with him against the Protestants, 325 Indiscreet< 
ly publishes this treaty, 326 His troops yom the Emperor, 
345  Recals them, 368 Removes the Council trom Trent 
to Bologna, 433 Refuses the Emperor’s request to carry the 
Council back to Trent, 434 His resentment against the 
Emperor for the murder of his son Cardinal Farnese, 436 
Is petitioned by the Diet of Augsburg for the return of the 
Council to Trent, 439 Eludes the complying with this re- 
quest, 44] Huis sentiments of the Inférim, published by 
Charles, 450. Dismisses the Council of Bologna, 456 
Annexes Parma and Placentia to the Holy See, 1v 2 Dies, 
3 The manner ot his death quired into, 4 

Paul IV, Pope, elected, 1v 189 Huis character and _ history, 
190 Founds the order of Fheatines, 191 Is the prineipal 
occasion of establishing the Inquisition in the Papal terri- 
tories, 192 Lays aside his austerity on his election, 193 
His partiahty to his nephews, 2b. Is ahenated from the Em- 
peror by his nephews, 196 Makes overtures to an alhance 
with France, 7b. Is enraged by the recess of the Diet of 
Augsburg, 199 Signs a treaty with France, 202 Is in- 
cluded im the truce for five years, concluded between the 
Emperor and Henry, 216 His msidious artifices to defeat 
this truce, 219 Absolves Henry from his oath, and con- 
cludes a new treaty with him, 22? Huis violent proceedings 
against Philp now King of Spain, 223 The Campagna 
Romana seized by the Duke d’Alva, 226 Concludes a truce 

* with Alva, 227 Contrast between his conduct and that of 
Charles, 235 Renews his hostilities against Philp, 237. 
Is unprovided for mulitary operations, 238. Is reduced to 
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make peace with Philip, by the recal of the Duke of Guise 
after the defeat of St Quintin, 256 Rece1ves an ambassador 
from the Emperor Ferdinand to notify his election, but re- 
fuses to see him, or to acknowledge the Emperor, 257. 
Dies, 302 

Paulin, a French officer, sent ambassador from Francis I to 
Sultan Solyman, m 248 His successful negotiations at the 
Porte, 25 

Pembroke, Earl of, sent by Queen Mary of England with a 
body of men to join the Spanish army in the Low Countries, 
IV 243 

Perpignan, the capital of Rousillon, besieged by the Dauphin of 
France, 11 240 The siege raised, 241 

Pescara, Marquis de, takes Milan by et 1190 Drives 
Bonnivet back to France, 265 is generous care of the 
Chevalier Bayard, 266 Commands in the mvasion of Pro« 
vence, 281 Besteges Marseilles, 25 His army retires to- 
wards Italy, on the appearance of the French troops, 282. 
Resigns Milan to the French, 286 Prevails on the Spamsh 
troops not to murmur at present for their pay, 287 Con- 
tributes to the defeat of Francis at the battle of Pavia, 295 
ds disgusted at Francis bemg taken to Spam without his con- 
currence, 312 Hus resentment inflamed by Moroné, 314 
Betrays Moione’s designs to the Emperor, 316 Arrests Mo- 
rone, 317 Dhes, 321 

Philip, Archduke of Austria, and father of Charles V, visits 
Spain with his wife Joanna, u 3 Does homage by the 
way to Louis XII of France for the earldom of Flanders, 
2h His title to the crown acknowledged by the Cortes, sb 
Is disgusted with the formalty of the Spanish court, 4. 
Ferdinand becomes jealous of his power, 2 Shights his 
wife, 7 His abrupt departure from Spain, % Passes 
through France, and enters into a treaty with Louis, 6 
Fis sentiments on Ferdinand’s obtainmg the regency of 
Castile, 9 Requires Feidinand to retire to Aragon, and re- 
sign his regency of Castile, 10 The regency of Castile 
vested jointly in him, Ferdinand, and Joanna, by the treaty 
of Salamanca, 14 Sets out for Spain, and is driven on the 
coast of England, where he 1s detained three months by 
Henry VII, 15 Arrives at Corunna, 3b The Castilian no- 
bility declare openly for him, 2d. Ferdinand resigns the re- 
gency of Castile to him, 16 Interview between them, 2d. 
Acknowledged King of Castile by the Cortes, 17 Dies, 2. 
oe extraordinary conduct in regard to his body, 18. See 

oanna, 
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Philip, Prince, son to the Fmperor Chales V, his nght of 
succession recognised by the Cortes of Aragon and Valencia, 
ur 243 Is achnowledged by the States of the Netherlands, 
458  Ilis depoitment disgusts the Flemings, 45¢ His 
character, 1v 260 © Fsinatiied to Mary, Queen of England, 
142, 115 The Englsh Parhument jealous of him, 148 
His fatha resigns Ins hereditary domimons to him, 202 
Is called by his vathcr out of England, 208 The ceremony 
of investing him, 2 Itty fathci s addiess to him, 211 
Commissions Cardinal Gianvclle to address the assembly in 
his name, 212 Marv, Queen Dowager of Hungary, resigns 
her regency, 213 The dormmons of Spain resigned to 
him, 76 His unpoliteness to the French ambassador Cohgmn, 
217, Note The Pope's violent proceedings against him, 
223 Hus scruples concerning commencing hostilities against 
the Pope, 225 His ungrateful neglect in paying his father’s 
pension, 238 The Pope renews hostilities agamst him, 
237 Assembles an army in the Low Countries against 
France, 241 Goes ove: to England to engage that king- 
dom in the war, zh Visits the camp at St Quintmm, after 
the victory, 250 Opposes the scheme of penetrating to 
Pans, and orders the siege of St Quintin to be prosecuted, 
251 St Quimtin taken by assault, 252 The small ad- 
vantages he 1eaped by these successes, 254 Builds the 
Escurial 1 memory of the battle of St Qumtin, 26 Con- 
cludes a peace with the Pope, 256 Restores Placentia to 
Octavio Farnese, 257 Grants the investiture of Sicna 
to Cosmo di Medici, 260 Enters into negotiations for 
peace with his prisoner Montmorency, 279 Death of 
Queen Mary, 290 Addresses her successor Elizabeth 
for marriage, 291 Ehizabeth’s motives for rejecting 
him, 293 Her evasive answer to him, 294 Supplants 
his son Don Carlos, and marries Henry’s daughter Eliza- 
beth, 298 Articles of the treaty of Chateau-Cambresis 
299 

Philibert, Emanuel, Duke of Savoy See Savoy 

Philhpino, nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats Moncadevi a sea- 
engagement before the harbour of Naples, 1: 17. 

Pradena, Marquis de, nvades Transylvania fo. Ferdinand, iv 47 
Misrepresents Cai dinal Martinuzzi to Ferdinand, and obtains 
a commission to assassinate him, 51]. Is forced to abandon 
Transylvania, 128 

Pwardy, mvaded by Henry VIIL, i: 199 Henry forced by the 
Duke de Vendome to retire, 200 Invaded again under the 
Duke ot Suffolk, 261 Who penetrates almost to Paris, but 
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is driven back, 261, 262. Ineffectual mvasion by the Impe- 
rialists, 11 140, 

Placentia, the duchy of, granted, together with that of Parma, by 
Pope Paul III to his natural son, Cardinal Farnese, 11 296 
Farnese assassinated there, 435 Is taken possession of by the 
Imperial troops, 436 Restored to“@ctavio Farnese, by Philip 
II ot Spain, 1v 257. 

Pole, Cardinal, arrives m England with a legatine commis- 
sion, 1v 146 Endeavours to mediate a peace between the 
Emperor and the King of France, without success, 17% 
Is recalled from the court of England by Pope Paul IV, 
237 

Prague, its privileges abridged by Ferdmand, King of Bohemia, 
in 429 

Pi tnting, its effects on the progress of the Reformation, 1 153. 

Protestants, the derivation of the name, iit 45 Of whom they 
originally consisted, «6 A severe decree published agamst 
them by the Emperor, 49 They enter into a league, 50. 
See Smalkalde Renew their league, and apply to Francis 
King of France, and Henry VIII of England, for protec- 
tion, 54 Are secretly encouraged by Fianus, 55. Receive 
a supply of money from Henry, 56 Terms of the pacifi- 
cation agreed to between them and the Emperor at Niuem- 
burg, 57 Assist the Emperor against the Tuihs, 59 Their 
negotiations with the Pope, iclative to a general council, 61 
Renew the league of Smalkalde for ten years, 89 ‘The 
motives for refusing to assist the hing ot T1ince against 
the Emperor, 113 Refuse to acknowl dge the council sum- 
moned by the Pope at Mantua, 162 <A conterence between 
their principal divines and a deputation of Catholies at 
Ratisbon, 210 This conference how rendcred fruitless, 212. 
Obtain a private grant from Chailes in their favour, 214 
Drive the Duke of Brunswick from his dominions, 260. 
All rigorous edict, agamst them suspended by a recess of the 
Diet of Spnes, 264 Their remonstrances to Ferdinand at 
the Diet otf Worms, 290 Their inflexible adherence to the 
recess of Spires, 22 Dzisclam all connexion with the Coun- 
cil of Trent, 291 Are strengthened by the accession of 
Frederick, Elector Palatine, 299 Are alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of the Emperor, 303, 324. The Emperor leagues 
with the Pope against them, 326 Prepare to resist the Em- 

or, 2331 Levy an army, 335 The operations of the 

distracted by the jomt commanders, 343 The army 
dispersed, 361 The Elector of Saxony reduced, 405. The 

Landgrave deceived by treaty, and confined, 420, 421 The 

Emperor’s cruel treatment of lum, 426 The [ntcriun, a sys- 
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tem of theology recommended by the Emperor to the Diet 
at Augsburg, 445 Are promised protection by the Emperor 
at the Council of Trent, iv 20 The Emperor proceeds n- 
rously against them, 34. Their deputies obtain a safe-con- 

aac from the Emperor,gbut are refused by the Council, 44 
Maurice of Saxony raises an army in their cause, 63 See 
Maursce Treaty of Passau, 91 The Protestant Princes 
again unite to strengthen the Protestant interest, 179 Recess 
of the Diet of Augsburg on the subject of religion, 181 
Why originally averse to the principles of toleration, 186. 

Provence is laid waste by the Mareshal Montmorency on the 
approach of the Emperor Charles V, 11 134. Is entered 
by the Emperor, 135. The disastrous retreat of the Emperor 
trom, 138. . 

Prussia, when conquered by the Teutomc Order, 1 341 Is 
erected into a duchy, and finally mto a kingdom, and enjoyed 
by the house of Brandenburg, 342. 


R 


Rattsbon, a conference between a deputation of Protestant and 
Catholic divines, before the Emperor and Diet there, m1 210. 
This conference how rendered fruitless, 212 A Diet opened 
there by the Emperor, 321 The Catholic members of, 
assert the authority of the Counci] of Trent, 323 The Pro- 
testants present a memorial against it, 2b., The Protestant 
deputies retire, 325 

Reformation m rehgion, the rise of explained, n 104 The 
Diet at Worms called by Charles V_ to check the progress of, 
2) Account of Martan Luther the Reformer, 109 Begin- 
ning of, in Switzerland, by Zuinghis, 125. State of, in Ger- 
many, at the arrival of Charles V, 129 Reflections on the 
conduct of the court of Rome towards Luther, 130 And on 
Luther’s conduct, 132. Inquiry into the causes which con- 
tributed to the progress of, 134. Observations on the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander VI. and Juhus II, 136 The smmoral 
lives of the Romush clergy, 187 The progress of, favoured 
by the mvention of printing, 153 And the revival of learn- 
ing, 154 The great progress of, in Germany, 269 Advan- 
tages derived to, from the Diet at Nuremburg, 274 Its ten- 
dency in favour of civil hberty, 335 The dissensio €= 
tween the Emperor and the Pope, favourable to, 375. e 
great spread of, among the German Princes, 11 42 The 
confession of Augsburg drawn up by Melancthon, 48 
Causes which led to that of England, 67. The excesses it 
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gave rise to, 71 See Protestant, Maurice, and Smalkalde 
Is established in Saxony, 107 The gieat alteration occasion- 
ed by, in the court of Rome, 1v 320 Contributed to m- 
prove both the morals and learnmg of the Romish church, 
325 

Reggio, vested by the French, who are repulsed by the Go« 
vernor, Guseciardim: the historian, u 186 

Remonstrauce of grievances drawn up by the Holy Junta, the 
particulars of, n 216,217 Remarks on, 221 

Reverse, a deed so called, signed by the Archduke Ferdinand 01 
being elected King cf Bohemia, 1 374 

Rheggio plundered and burnt by Barbarossa, 11 253 

Rhodes, the island of, besieged by Solyman the Magnificent, 
1201 Taken by him, 202 The island of Malta granted 
to the Kmghts of, by the Emperor Charles V , 2b 

Richlreu, Cardinal, his remarks on De Retz’s History of Fiesco’s 
conspiracy, 111 384, Note 

Rincon, the French ambassador at the Porte, the motives of his 
return to France, m 235 Is murdered m his journey back 
to Constantinople, by order of the Imperial Governor of the 
Milanese, 236 

Rome, reflections on the conduct of the court of, respecting the 
proceedings agaist Martin Luther, 1 131 The exorbitant 
wealth of the church of, previous to the Reformation, 141. 
Venality of, 150 How it drained other countries of their 
wealth, 151 The city seized by Cardimal Colonna, and Pope 
Clement VII besieged im the castle of St Angelo, 354 The 
city taken by the Imperialists, and Bourbon killed, 355 Is 
plundered, 2% The great revolution in the court of, during 
the sixteenth century, m 328 How affected by the revolt of 
Luther, 329 The spirit of its government changed by, 
332 

Ronquillo, sent by Cardinal Adrian with troops to suppress the 
7 a in Segovia, 1 207 Is routed by the insurgents, 
2 

Rovere, Francesco Mania de, restored to his duchy of Urbino by 
Pope Adnan, 1 246 

Roxalana, a Russian captive, becomes the favourite mistress of 
Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, iv 129 Her only daughter 
married to Rustan the {Grand Vizier, 130 Procures herself 
to be declared a free woman by the Sultan, 181, Js formally 
married to him, 26 Renders Solyman jealous of the virtues 
of his son Mustapha, 132 Mustapha strangled, 137, 

Rustan, Grand Vizier to Solyman the Magnificent, is married 
to his daughter by Roxalana,1v 130 Enters ito Roxalana’s 
scheme to rum Solyman’s son Mustapha, 76. Js sent with an 


# 
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army to destroy him, 135. Draws Solyman to the army by 
false reports, 2b. 


¢ S * 


Salamanca, treaty of, between Ferdinand of Aragon, and his 

} son-in-law Philip, 1 14. 

Salerno, Prince of, heads the disaffected Neapolitans against the 
oppressions of the Viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, 1v 115. 
Solicits aid from Henry II. of France, who mstigates the 
Turks to invade Naples, 2d. 

Saluces, Marquis de, succeeds Lautrec 1n the command of the 
French army before Naples, 11 23. Retires to Ayersa, where 
he 1s taken prisoner by the Prince of Orange, 2b Betrays 
his charge in Piedmont, 132. 

Sancerre, Count de, defends St Dusier against the Emperor 
Charles, 11 278 Is deceived into a surrender by the Cardi- 
nal Granvelle, 275. 

Sauvage, a Fleming, made Chancellor of Castile by Charles, on 
the death of Ximenes, nu. 58. His extortions, sb 

Savona, 1s fortified, and its harbour cleared by the French, to 
favour its rivalship with Genoa, 11. 20 

Savoy, Charles Duke of, marries Beatrix of Portugal, sister to 
the Emperor Charles V, ini. 115 The cause of Francis’s 
displeasure against him, #5. His territories overrun by the 
French troops, 116 Geneva recovers its hberty, 117. His 
situation by the truce at Nice, between the Emperor and 
Francis, 152. Is besieged at Nice by the French and Turks, 


253 





Emanuel Philibert, Duke of, appointed by Philp of 

Spam to command his army in the Low Countries, iv. 249, 
Invests St Quintin, 244 Defeats D’Andelot in an endea- 
vour to jom the garrison, 246 But does not hinder hm 
from entermg the town, 247 Defeats the Constable Mont- 
morency, and takes him prisoner, 248 Is graciously visited 
in the camp by Philp, 250. Takes St Quintin by assault, 
252 Assists Montmorency in oe peace between 
Philip and Henry, 280. Marnes Henry’s sister, Ehzabeth, 
299, 301. 

Saxony, Elector of, appointed jot commander of the army of 
the Protestant League with the Landgrave of Hesse, im 
343. Their characters compared, 75 Opposes the Land- 
grave’s intention of giving battle to the Emperor, 348 His 
electorate seized by Maurice, 258. The army of the League 
disperse, 361 Recovers Saxony, 369 Is amused by Mau- 
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rice with a negotiation, 25, Raises an army to defend himself 
against the Emperor, 899 _Is 1nesolute mm his measures, 400. 
Charles passes the Elbe, #6. Is attacked by the ee Selene 
404 Is taken prisoner and harshly received by the Emperor, 
405 Is condemned to death by a court-martial, 409 His 
resolution on the occasion, 411. Is mduced by regard to his 
family to surrender his electorate, 413. Refuses the Emper- 
or’s desire of his approving the Interem, 450 The mgour of 
his confinement increased, 451 Is cariied by the Empcior 
with him into the Netherlands, 456 Is released by the Em- 
peror on Maurice’s ‘aking arms against him, but chooses to 
continue with the Emperor, iv 73. Obtains his hberty after 
the treaty of Passau, 99 

Saxony, George Duke of, an enemy to the Reformation, 11 167. 
His death an advantage to the Reformation, # The Piote.- 
tant religion established by Henry Duke of, 2) Henry 1s 
succeeded by his son Maurice, 255 His motives for not ac- 
ceding to the League of Smalkalde, 26 Marches to the as- 
sistance of Ferdinand m Hungary, 256 Joins the Empcior 
against the Protestants, 336, 354 See Maurice 

Schertel, Sebastian, a commander in the army of the Protestant 
League, his vigorous commencement of hostilities, m1 34! 
Is injudiciously recalled, 343 Is expelled from Augsburg on 
the dispersion of the Protestant army, 363 

Seotland, James V of, married to Mary of Guise, Duchess-dowa- 
ger of Longueville, in 159 Death of James and accession 
of his mfant daughter Mary, 246 Mary contracted to the 
Dauphin of France, 438 he marriage celebrated, iv 271. 
Mary assumes the title and arms of England on the death of 
Mary of England, 293 Included 1n the treaty of Chateau~ 
Cambresis, 298 Alteration in the conduct of England to- 
ward, 318 

Necis in religion, reflections on the origin of, in 71 

Secowa, an insuriection there, on account of their representative 
Tordesillas voting for the donative to Charles VV, 1 204 Is 
hilled by the populace, 205. The msurgents there defeat 
Ronquillo, sent to suppress them by Cardinal Adrian, 206. 
Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, 235 

Selm IY Suitan, extrrpates the Mamelukes, and adds Fgypt and 
Syna to his Empire, u.65 Considered as formidable to the 
European powers, 2b : 

Sforza obtains of Chailes V the ivestiture of Milan, un 332 
¥orfeits the duchy by his mtngues with Morone, 317. Joms 
ma league against Charles for the recovery of Milan, 345. Is 
fo.ced to surrender Mulan to the Imperialists, 352 Obtains 
again of the ILmperon the investiture of Milan, 11 40 — Enters 
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into a private treaty with Franeis, 109 Merveille, Francis’s 
envoy, executed for murder, 110 Dies, 121 

ie the inhabitants of, implore the assistance of the Emperor 

harles V to defend them agaist their nobles, 1v 113. The 

Imperial troops endeavour to enslave them, 7b Regain pos- 

session of their city, 114 Repulse an attack of the Germans, 

127, Are besieged by the Marquis de Marignano, 159 The 

ar Monluc repulses the assaults vigorously, 160 

MGowe reduced by famine, 161 Numbers of the citizens 

, nd establish a free government at Monte Alcino, 162 

The remaining citizens oppressed, 163 And flock to Monte 
Alcmo, 2b. Is granted by the Emperor to his son Philip, 164, 
The investiture given by Philip to Cosmo di Medici, 260 

Sveverhausen, battle of, between Maurice of Saxony and Albert 
of Brandenburg, iv. 120. 

Sion, Cardinal of, his scheme for weakening the French army m 
the Milanese, 1 189. Leaves the Imperial army to attend 
the conclave on the death of Leo X , 191 

Smaihalde, the Protestants enter into a Jeague there for their mu- 
tual support, m1 51° +The league renewed at a second meet- 
ing there, 54 The league of, renewed for ten years, 89 A 
mamiesto, 1.efusing to acknowledge a council called by the 
Pope, 162 The King of Denmark jois the league, 165. 
The Princes of, protest against the aiitharty of the Imperial 
Chamber, and the recess of the Diet at Nuremburg, 261 
Publish a manifesto against the proceedings of the Council at 
Trent, 303. Are alarmed at the proceedings of the Emperor, 
‘th A want of unity among the members, 305 The views 
of the Elector of Saxony, and the Landgrave, explained, 7b 
Appear at the Diet of Ratisbon by deputies, 322 Their de- 
puties protest against the Council of Trent, 324 Their de- 
puties, alarmed at the Emperor's proceedings and declarations, 
leave the Diet, 326. The Emperor leagues with the Pope 
against them, 327 Prepare to resist the Emperor, 328. Are 
disappointed in their apphcations to the Venetians and Swiss, 
332 <Asalso with Henry VIJJ and Francis, 334 Assemble 
a large army, 385 Are put under the ban of the Empure, 
339 Declare war against the Emperor, 341 Hostlities be- 

un by Schertel, 2). They recal him, 342 The Elector of 
Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse appomted joint commanders 
ot their army, 343 " The characters of the two commanders 
compared, 6 Their operations distracted by this jomt com~ 
mand, 344 Cannonade the Emperor’s camp, 348 Make 
overtures of peace to the Emperor, 360 Their army dis- 
rse, 361 The Elector of Saxony reduced, 405 The 
Paaderave deceived and confined, 420 Ther warhke 
stores seized by the Emperor, 426 See Maurice 
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Solyman the Magnificent ascends the Ottoman throne, in 102 
Invades Hungary and takes Belgrade, 20! Takes the 
island of Rhodes, #5 Wefeats the Hungarians at Mohacz, 
3873 His successes, and the number of prisoners he carried 
away, « Besieges Vienna, 11 38 Enters Hungary aga 
with a vast army, but is forced to retire by the Emperor 
Charles, 58 Takes Barbarossa the pirate under his protec- 
tion, 94 Concludes an alliance with Francis, King of 
France, 147. Prepares to mvade Naples, 148 Protects 
Stephen, King of Hungary, and defeats Ferdinand, 218 
Seizes Hungary for himself, 219 Overruns Hungary again, 
in fulfilment of his treaty with Francis, 252 Concludes a 
truce with the Emperor, 320 ‘Loses Transylvama, iv 49. 
Ravages the coasts of Italy, 86,116 Carries a mighty army 
into Hungary, 88 Re-establishes Isabella amd her son m 
Transylvania, 128 His violent attachment to his concubine 
Roxalana, 129 Is prevailed on to declare her a free wo- 
man, 131 Formally marries her, 25 1s rendered jealous of 
the virtues of his som Mustapha, by the arts of Roxalana, 133 
Orders him to be strangled, 137 Orders the murder of 
Mustapha’s son, 138 

Spain, the state of, at the death of Ferdinand of Aragon, 11 30 
Charles King of, aspires to the Imperial crown on the de th 
of Maximilian, 64 Is elected Emperor, 77 Reflection of 
the Spamards on that event, 79 Charles appoints viceroys, 
and departs for Germany, 87 Insurrections there, ©04 
A view of the feudal system in, 209 An account of the 
confederacy termed the Holy Junta, 211 Couses whch 
prevented an umon of the malcontents in the respective pio- 
vinces, 244 The moderation of Charles towaids them on 
his arrival, 2b Instance of the haughty spint of the gran. 
dees, 11 172 Is invaded by the Dauphm, 240 The do- 
minions of, resigned by Charles to his son Plulip, iv 208 
The arrival of Charles, and his reception there, 232 The 
place of his retreat described, 234 The regil power in, how 
enlarged by Charles, 507. The foreign acquisitions added to, 
808 See Aragon, Castile, Galicia, Valencia, Cortes, German- 
ada, and Holy Junta 

Spires, Diet of” its proceedings relative to the Reformation, 
n 375 Another Dhet called there by the Emperor, m 43 
Another Diet at, 261. Recess of, in favour of the Protes- 
tants, 264. 

Speriual censures of the Romuish church, the dreadful effects of, 
ne 145 

St. Discer, m Champagne, invested by the Emperor, ui 273 Is 
obtained by the artifice‘of Cardinal Granvelle, 275 
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St Justus, monastery of, m Placentia, 1s chosen by the Emperer 
Charles V for his retreat after his resignation, iv 234. His 
situation described, 76. His apartments, 235. 

St Quintin, mvested by the Spanish troops, and defended by 
Admiral Cohgm, 1v. 244. D’Andelot defeated in an endeav- 
our to jon the garrison, 246. But enters the town, 247. 
Montmorency defeated by the Duke of Savoy, 2b. The t@wn 
taken by assauk, 248. 

Strozzt, Peter, some account of, 1v 156. Is intrusted with the 
command of the French army in Italy, 157 Is defeated by 
the Marquis de’ Marignano, 159 

Suabw, an insurrection of the peasants against the nobles 
there, u 333. They publish a memorial of their gmevances, 
ab The msurgents dispersed, 334 The Protestant religion 
suppressed there by the Emperor Charles V , 1v. 34. 

Suffolk, Duke of, invades Picardy, penetrates almost to Paris, 
but 18 diiven back, u 261 

Surrey, Earl of, created High Admiral to the Emperor Charles 
V, 1.199 Obliged to retire out of Picardy by the Duke de 
Vendome, 200 

Siecden, a summary view of the revolutions in, during the six- 
teenth century, iv. 334 

Sweizerland, the Cantons of, espouse the pretensions of Charles 
V to the Impenal crown, nu. 69. Commencement of the 
Retormation there by Zuinglius, 125 The regulation under 
which they hire out their troops, 189. The precipitate battle, 
insisted on by their troops under Lautrec, lost, 195. 

Syta, how and by whom added to the Ottoman Empire, un. 65. 


T 


Termes, Mareshal de, Governor of Calais, takes Dunkirk by 
storm, 1v 278 Engages the Count of Egmont, and 1s de- 
feated by the accidental arrival of an English squadron on the 
coast, 76 Is tahen prisoner, 275. 

Terauane, taken and demolished by the Emperor Charles V , 
iv. 125 

Tetzel, a Dommican friar, his shameful conduct m the sale of 
mdulgences in Germany, u.106 His form of absolution, 
and recommendation of the virtues of mdulgences, 107, Note 
His debauched course of hfe, 108. Publishes these against 
Luther, 113 

Teutonec Order, a character of, 1 341 Conquer the province of 
Prussia, 2 Ther Grand Master Albert made Duke of 
Prussia, 342. 

Theatenes, the order of, by whom fourided, 1v 191 
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Thionvile, m Luxembourg, taken by the Duke of Guise, 1v 273. 

Thuringia, an msurrection of the peasants there against the 
nobility, u 335 The fanatical notions mspired into them 
by Thomas Muneer, 337. Their disarderly army defeated, 
339 

Toledo, surrection n, at the departure of Charles V_ for Ger- 
many, u 87,204 ‘The cathedral of, stripped of its mches to 
support the army of the Holy Junta, 227 Padilla’s letter to, 
at his execution, 234, Nefe 1s instigated to continue m arms 
by Padilla’s wite, 2360 Is reduced, 238 

Toledo, Ludovico ac, nephew to Cosmo di Medici, sent by his 
uncle to negotiate with Philp IJ of Spain, for the investiture 
of Siena, 1v 259 

Toledo, Don Pedro de, Viceroy of Naples, oppresses the Nea- 
politans, 1v 115 And occasions the Turks to ravage the 
coast of Naples, 2b 

Toleratron, reflections on the piogress of in Germany, iv 182 
Why mutually allowed among the ancient Heathens, 183 
How the primitive Christians became averse to, 2b 

Tomorrt, Paul, a Franeiscan monk, Archbishop of Golocza, is 
made geneial of the Hungarian army against Solyman the 
Magmificent, and is defeated by him, nu 373 

Tordsellas, the residence of Queen Joanna, the confederacy of 
malcontents called the Holy Junta, removed thither, 1 213 
The Queen taken there by the Conde de Haro, 225, 

, one of the representatives of Segovia, killed by the 

populace, for voting the donative to Charles V, at the Cotes 
assembled in Galicia, 1 205 

Transylvania is surrendered to Ferdinand, King of the Romans, 
by Queen Isabella, iv 49 

Tremouclle, La, drives the English under the Duke of Suffolk, 
out of Picardy, 1 262 

Trent, the Council of, summoned, 11 258 = Prorogued, 26, 
Again summoned, 287 Is opened, 300 Declares the apo- 
cryphal scriptures canonical, 307 Establishes the authority 
of the church traditions, 24 The Council, on rumours of an 
infection in the eity, is translated to Bologna, 433 Henry II. 
of France protests against the Counul, 1v 33° The Council 
breaks up qn the approach of Maurice of Saxony, 74 His- 
torical remarks on this Council, 75 Characters of its histo- 
rians, 76 

Trent, Cardinal of, sent by the Emperor Charles V_ to conclude 
an alliance with the Pope, 11 324 The nature of this treaty, 
325 

Tunis, the means of 1ts coming under the power of Barbarossa, 
thaced, w 94 The Emperor and other Christian powers 
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unite to expel Barbarossa, and restore Muley-Hascen, 98 Is 
taken by the Emperor, 104 Muley-Hascen restored, and his 
treaty with Charles, 105 

Tuscany, a review of the state of, during the sixteenth century, 
iv. 331 


Vv 


Valencia, an msurrection in, u 81 The people there greatly 
oppressed by the nobles, 26 The nobles refuse to assemble 
the Cortes except the King 1s present, 82 Charles authorises 
the people to continue in arms, 83. They expel the nobles, 
26 Associate under the Germanada, and appoint their own 
m igastrates, 2b Don Diego de Mendoza, Conde de Melito, 
appointed Regent, on the departure of Charles for Germany, 
86 The Germanada refuse to lay down their arms, 239 
Defeat the nobles in several actions, 251 Are at length 
routed by the Conde de Melito, 26 The moderation of 
Charles towards the insurgents on his arrival, 244 

Fal ntinoas, Duchess of See Diana of Pontiers 

Falladolrd, the first public entry of Charles V to that city, u 55 
The mhabitants rise, burn Fonseca’s house, and fortify the 
town, 11 208 Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, and disa 
solution of the Holy Junta, 235 

Faucelles, treaty of, between Charles V and Henry IT of France, 
iv 216 

Vendome, Duke of, his plan of operations in opposing the pro- 
gress of the invasion of Picardy by Henry VIII, 1 200 Ob- 
liges him to retire, 2b 

Venwc, the republic of, incline in favour of the pretensions of 
Francis I of France, to the Imperial crown, 1 69 Their 
views and apprehensions on the approaching rupture between 
the Emperor Charles V and Francis, 92 Leagues with the 
Emperor against Francis, 248 A final accommodation be- 
tween, and the Emperor, in 39 Refuses to enter into the 
league of the Italian States, formed by the Emperor, 63 A 
review of the state of that republic during the sixteenth cen« 
tury, 1v 329 

Verrina, the confidant of the Count of Lavagna, encourages him 
in his scheme of overturning the government of Genoa, 1 373. 
Is protected by Francis on the ruin of that conspiracy, 392. 

Vielleville, the French governor of Metz, detects Father Leon- 
ard’s conspiracy to betray the city to the Imperialists, 1v. 1'70. 
Excuses the conspirators, 171 

Jenna 1s besieged by Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, m1. 38. 

Villalar, battle of, between Padilla and the Conde de Haro, u. 231. 
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Fillena, Marquis de, ns spmted reply to the request of the Em- 
peror to lodge Bourbon in his palace, u_ 320 

Ulm, the government of that city violently altered, and its re- 
formed ministers carried away mm chains, by the Emperor 
Charles V, m 454 

United Provinces of the Netherlands, a brief view of their revolt 
against the dominions of Spain, iv 333 

Ui bino, restored by Pope Adrian to Francesco Maria de Rovere, 
un 246. 
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Wallop, Sir John, joms the Emperor Charles Vat the siege of 
Landrecy, with a body of English troops, in 252 

War, the method ot carrying on, in Europe, how improved at 
this period fiom the practice of earher ages, 1 260 General 
reflection on the vicissitudes of, 1v 302 

Wartburg, Martin Luther concealed there by the Elector of 
Saxony, 1 164 

Wentworth, Lord, governor of Calais, remonstrates in vain with 
the English Privy Council to provide for its security, 1v 264. 
Is attacked by the Duke of Guise, and forced to capitulate, 266. 

Wittember g, invested by the Lmperor Charles V, and defended 
by Sybilla ot Cleves, wife to the Elector of Saxony, 11. 407. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, his rise, character, and influence over Henry 
VIII of England, 1 95  Recetves a pension from Francis I. 
of Fiance, 97 And fiom the Empero: Charles V,98 De- 
tached from the French imterest by the lattex, 99 Inclines 
Henry to jon the Emperor against Francis, 169 Sent by 
Henry to Calais, to negotiate an accommodation between the 
Emperor and Francis, 180 Has an interview with Charles 
at Bruges, and concludes a league with him on the part of 
Henry, against France, 182 Meditates 1evenge agamst 
Chailes, on his second disappointment of the Papacy by the 
election of Clement VII, 259 Obtains of Clement a lega- 
tine commission in England for life, 2 Negotiates a league 
with Francis agaist the Emperor, m 3 

Worms, a Diet called there by Charles V_ to check the progress 
of the Reformeis, 1 108 Proceedings of, 161 Martin 
Luther cited before it, 162 Refuses to 1etract his opinions, 
zh An edict published against him, 164 Dhtet at, opened, 
m1 288 

Wurtemburg, Ulric, Duke of, why expelled his dominions, m 85 
Recovers his dominions by the assistance of Fiancis, King of 
France, and receives the Protestant religion, 86 

Wryat, Sir Thomas, raises an msurrcction in Kent against Queen 
Mary of England, on account of the Spamsh match, iv 144 
Is subdued and punished, 145 
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Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, adheres to Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, 1n his dispute with the Archduke Philip concerning the 
regency of Castile, u.11 Espouses Ferdinand’s claim to the 
regency of Castile on Philip’s death, 21 Conquers Oran, 
and other places in Barbary, for the crown of Castile, 23 
Appomted Regent of Castile, by Ferdinand’s will, until the 
arrival of Charles V in Spain, 31 —_ His rise and character, 32 
Admits the claim to the regency of Cardinal Adrian, sent with 
that commission by Charles, and executes it jointly with him, 
34 Takes the Infant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under his 
own eyé, 35 Procures Charles, who assumed the regal title, 
to be acknowledged by the Castilian nobility, 37 Schemes 
to extend the regal prerogative, 26 Depresses the nobility, 38 
Frees the King from the feud: limitations, and establishes a 
regal army to check the Barons, 39 Suppresses a mutiny 
headed by the grandees, 40 Resumes the grants of Ferdi- 
nand to his nobles, 41. His prudent application of the rev- 
enue, 42 His bold assertaon of his authority to the discon- 
tented nobles, 43 Other associates in the regency appomted 
at the instigation of the Flemish courtiers, 44 Retains the 
superior management, 45 Defeats John D’Albert’s invasion 
of Navarre, 2b | Dismantles all the castles there, except 
.Pampeluna, which he strengthens, 40 The troops sent by 
him against Barbarossa defeated, and his equammity on that 
occasion, 47 Alarmed at the corruption of the Flemish 
court, he persuades Chailes to visit Spain, 48 Falls sick on 
his journey to meet Charles at his arrival, 53 letter of 
counsel to Charles, 54 Requests an mterview, The in- 
gratitude of Charles to him, «b His death, 55 His charac- 
ter, 2b, Reverence paid to his memory by the Spamards, 2d, 


Z 


Zamora, Bishop of, raises a regiment of priests to defend Torde- 
sillas, for the Holy Junta, which 1 forced by the Conde de 
Haro, n 225. 

Zunglus attacks the sale of Indulgences at Zunch in Switzer- 
land, u. 125. 
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